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FOREWORD 


‘One of the greatest difficulties that I have 
encountered is the lack of words to express 
ideas.” —RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


** Whenever I read a book or passage that par- 
ticularly pleased me, in which a thing was said 
or an effect rendered with propriety, in which 
there was either some perspicuous force or some 
happy distinction in the style, I must sit down 
at once and set myself to ape that quality... . 
That, like tt or not, ts the way to learn to write ; 
whether I have profited or not, that is the 
way. —R. L. STEVENSON. 


** The art of writing, like that of painting and 
sculpture, is an imitative art. Accordingly the 
culture and perception of beauty necessary to 
produce success in it are best and soonest 
acquired, not by the study of grammatical and 
rhetorical text-books, but by the imitation, 
conscious or unconscious, of some one or some 
number of those whom the race regards as its 
great literary representatives. Different 
minds, or minds in different grades of develop- 
ment, will exhibit preference for different 
authors. The choice is not a matter of moment 
provided the one chosen is worthy and appeals 
to the chooser, not because the story of him is a 
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duty, but because it is a delight. 'To become 
thoroughly conversant with the work of a 
great writer, to be influenced by his method 
of giving utterance to his ideas, to feel pro- 
foundly the power and beauty of his style, is 
worth more for the development of expression 
than the mastery of all the rhetorical rules that 
were ever invented. This has been the inspira- 
tion and salvation of numberless men, who 
have never seen the inside of an institute of 
learning. He, who of his own accord has sat 
reverently at the feet of the great masters of 
English literature, need have no fear that their 
spirit will not inform, so far as in him lies, the 
spirit of their disciple. Connected with it, too, 
there is incidentally one further benefit. Con- 
stant familiarity with the language of authors 
of the first rank imparts in time that almost in- 
tuitive sense of what is right or wrong in usage 
which distinguishes the cultivated man of 
letters from the sciolist who bases his judgment 
upon what he has found in grammars and 
manuals.””—Proressor LOUNSBURY. 


“It is absolutely essential that he who would 
learn to write his own language with ease, pre- 
cision and force, should study the masters of the 
English tongue, the English classic authors. 

“There is simply no other way. Ideas, 
vocabulary, choice of phrase, device of metaphor 
and simile, the whole equipment of the workman, 


these may be acquired by reading, and reading 
alone.”’—L. Cork CorNnForD. 
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Young pupils have ideas in plenty, but they 
find great difficulty in expressing their thoughts 
in fitting words. In this they are not singular ; 
many a great writer and philosopher has found 
himself in a similar predicament, and even 
the rarest genius is unable to mould all his 
thoughts and visions into an outward, palpable 
form. 

Words form the rough material, as it were, 
in which a writer works, and it is particularly 
difficult for a young pupil to give his thoughts 
fit and full expression unless he has at his com- 
mand the necessary equipment in the shape of 
an adequate supply of words. 

The possession of a bounteous store of words, 
with a mastery of their exact meaning, is the 
first requisite for success in the art of writing. 

Mere fluency, however, is not enough. If a 
young author is ever to fashion a thing of 
beauty, either in prose or verse, he must 
develop the literary sense or touch, which, like 
the waft of a magic wand, makes the dull, cold, 
dead words leap into a thing of life and love- 
liness. 

Nonumber of humdrum exercises in Grammar 
and Composition will make a good writer. 
There must be a systematic study of the work 
of the master-craftsman—the ‘“‘ Makers,”’ in the 
Greek sense, of the great temple of literature. 
In other words, the tyro in sentence-making 
cannot do better than follow the example 
of his fellow students in the kindred Arts of 
Drawing, Painting and Sculpture, and imitate 
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with care and constancy the work of the Great 
Masters. 

Bunyan, Dr. Johnson, Keats, Ruskin and 
Stevenson were taught their trade in this direct 
way, and they testify to the efficiency of the 
instruction. They played the part of the 
‘““sedulous ape”’ to some master-writer, and 
in turn became masters themselves. 

This book is written with a threefold object— 


1. To widen a pupil’s “ thought circle,” and 
by the study of a series of literary masterpieces 
—carefully graduated so as to fit the particular 
** culture stage ”’ of the pupil—to stimulate and 
strengthen his powers of observation, apprecia- 
tion, Imagination, reflection and initiative. 

2. By direct contact with great literature to 
gradually enlarge a pupil’s vocabulary and to 
cultivate the power of using good English both 
in speech and writing. 

3. To develop a taste for good literature. 


All this is possible to an earnest student, for, 
after all, the great writers are the great 
teachers. 

It is intended that many of the selections— 
both in prose and poetry—should be committed 
to memory. They make fine music to the ear, 
and easily sink into the mind. Across the 
“inward eye” they often bring visions of 
goodness, beauty and truth. Great ideas often 
give birth to high ideals, and these in turn 
give rise to noble conduct. 


HOW TO USE THE BOOK 


*“ WHEN you come to a good book, you must 
ask yourself, “Am I inclined to work as an 
Australian miner would? Are my pickaxes 
and shovels in good order, and am I in good 
trim myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow, 
and my breath good and my temper?’ And 
keeping the figure a little longer, even at cost of 
tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, 
the metal you are in search of being the author’s 
mind or meaning, his words are as the rock 
which you have to crush and smelt in order to 
get at it. And your pickaxes are your care, 
wit, and learning; your smelting furnace is 
your own thoughtful soul. Do not hope to 
get at any good author’s meaning without those 
tools and that fire; often you will need the 
sharpest, finest chiselling, and patientest fusing, 
before you can gather one grain of the metal. 
And, therefore, first of all, I tell you earnestly 
and authoritatively (I know I am correct in 
this), you must get into the habit of looking 
intensely at words, and assuring yourself of 
their meaning, syllable by syllable—nay, letter 
by letter. The entire difference between edu- 
cation and non-education (as regards the 
intellectual part of it), consists in this accuracy.” 
—RuskIn in Of King’s Treasuries. 
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“A habit of reading idly debilitates and cor- 
rupts the mind for all wholesome reading: the 
habit of reading wisely is one of the most difficult 
habits to acquire, needing strong resolution and 
infinite pains.”’—FREDERIC Harrison in The 
Choice of Books. 

‘Reading furnishes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge: it is thinking that 
makes what we read ours. We are of the 
ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram 
ourselves with a great load of collections: 
unless we chew them over and over again, they 
will not give us strength and nourishment.”’— 
LockE on Reading. 


I. Reading combined with Thinking. 


This book is a departure from old-time 
methods of teaching Composition. The great 
writers are to be allowed to work their will ona 
pupil. They are first to stimulate his thought, 
his imagination, his emotion—or, to use 
Ruskin’s more telling word, his passion; and, 
secondly, they are to teach him how to give 
outward expression to these things in words 
of fitness and beauty. 

The great writer appeals to the ear as well as 
to the eye. Indeed, a good deal of the best 
literature marches to a kind of music. The 
rhythm, the harmony and the balance of the 
sentence in which a noble thought is enclosed, 
have—each and all—a serious purpose, and 
should be reverenced accordingly. 
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The manner, then, in which the literary 
selections in this book are to be read aloud is 
of supreme importance. In the hands of a 
thoughtful reader a fine piece of literature is 
probably the most powerful of educational 
instruments. Think of the wonderful influence 
a great dramatic artist has over the minds of 
his audience. Such an artist—to use Ruskin’s 
phrase again—enters not only into the thoughts 
but into the very heart of the author, and loses 
himself in him. 

Before we can interpret a fine piece of liter- 
ature aright, we must study it carefully, 
intensely, lovingly. This is the real “‘ learning 
by heart,” and is the only kind of reading 
worth the name. If, therefore, we are to 
succeed as teachers of our own language, we 
shall see that the great authors are allowed fully 
to reveal themselves; we shall cultivate a 
system of Reading combined with Thinking, 
under which the truth and the beauty of a 
passage will appear. If the Reading can be 
turned into a Dramatic form, and each 
pupil can play a part in his turn, so much 
the better. The Reading may be followed 
by a discussion, difficult words and phrases 
will receive special attention, and the pupils 
encouraged to ask questions and to make 
comments. Short impromptu remarks on any 
particular poimt may be asked for by the 
teacher, and these will often show whether 
the passage has been properly understood. 
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II. Reproduction. 


After this careful reading and explanation, 
the next step is the Reproduction of the piece 
of literature which has been chosen as a model 
to be imitated. 

Reproduction is of two kinds: Oral and 
Written. 

(a) Oral Reproduction is of unique value for 
beginners. All the pupils can take a share in 
the exercise, and once they are interested, they 
will revel in the work. Criticism of clumsy or 
ungrammatical sentences offered by class- 
fellows is only useful when kept well in hand by 
the teacher ; it is of far greater importance that 
the pupils should recognise and appreciate the 
good work. Any forceful phrase, any clear 
and well-balanced sentence might be given 
special prominence. In this way a “class” 
sense for good English will be gradually de- 
veloped. The final version—the accepted work 
of all the pupils—might be put on the black- 
board and the quality of the exercise as a whole 
commented upon. 

(b) Written Reproduction.—After a suitable 
interval a written exercise based upon the work 
that has been done should be required from 
each pupil. This work is best done at home. 


III. Original Composition. 


Reproduction, even with beginners, will not 
wholly take the place of original composition. 


HOW TO USE THE BOOK XV 


A young pupil has ideas of his own, and a first- 
hand experience of a limited kind, and the aim 
of the English teacher will be to encourage in- 
dividuality through self-expression from the 
very beginning. 

As the pupil advances in his literary work, 
there will be less and less reproduction, and 
more and more inventive composition. Repro- 
duction from the work of the very best authors, 
however, might well find a place even in the 
curriculum of the Matriculation students. 
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COMPOSITION 
THROUGH READING 


i 
ROMANTIC LITERATURE 


EXTRACT FROM ROBINSON CRUSOE’S JOURNAL 
DANIEL DzFOE (1661-17381) 


Sept. 30, 1659.—I, poor, miserable Robinson 
Crusoe, being shipwrecked during a dreadful 
storm in the offing, came on shore of this dismal, 
unfortunate island, which I called ‘‘ The Island 
of Despair ”’ ; all the rest of the ship’s company 
being drowned, and I myself nearly dead. 

All the rest of the day I spent in afflictmg my- 
self at the dismal circumstances I was brought 
to. Ihad neither food, house, clothes, weapon, 
nor place to fly to; and in despair of any relief, 
saw nothing but death before me, either that I 
should be devoured by wild beasts, murdered by 
savages, or perish for want of food. At the 
approach of night I slept in a tree, for fear of 
wild creatures; but slept soundly, though it 
rained all night. 

Oct. 1.—In the morning I saw, to my great 
surprise, the ship had floated with the high tide, 
and was driven on shore again much nearer the 

m—1l 
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island ; which, as it was some comfort on one 
hand—for, seeing her set upright, and not 
broken to pieces, I hoped, if the wind abated, I 
might get on board and get some food and 
necessaries out of her for my relief—so, on the 
other hand, it renewed my grief at the loss of 
my comrades, who, I imagined, if we had all 
stayed on board, might have saved the ship, or 
at least, that they would not have all been 
drowned, as they were, and that, had the men 
been saved, we might have built us a boat out 
of the ruins of the ship, to have carried us to 
some other part of the world. I spent great 
part of the day in perplexing myself on these 
things; but at length, seeing the ship almost 
dry, I went upon the sand as near as I could, and 
then swam on board. This day also it con- 
tinued raining, though with no wind at all. 

From the 1st of Oct. to the 24th.—All these 
days entirely spent in many several voyages to 
the ship to get all I could out of her, which I 
brought on shore every tide of flood upon rafts. 
Much rain also all these days, though with some 
intervals of fair weather ; but it seems this was 
the rainy season. 

Oct. 20.—I overset my raft, and all the goods 
I had got upon it; but, being in shoal water, 
and the things being chiefly heavy, I recovered 
many of them when the tide was out. 

Oct, 25.—It rained all night and all day, with 
some gusts of wind ; during which time the ship 
broke in pieces, the wind blowing a little harder 
than before, and was no more to be seen, except 
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the wreck of her, and that only at low water. I 
spent this day in covering and securing the 
goods which I had saved, that the rain might 
not spoil them. 

Oct. 26.—I walked about the shore almost all 
day, to find a place to fix my habitation, 
ereatly concerned to secure myself from any 
attack in the night, either from wild beasts or 
men. Towards night I fixed upon a proper 
place, under a rock, and marked out a semi- 
circle for my encampment ; which I resolved to 
strengthen with a wall, or fortification, made 
of double piles, lined within with cables, and 
without with turf. 

From the 26th to the 30th I worked very hard 
in carrying all my goods to my new habitation, 
though some part of the time it rained exceed- 
ingly hard. 

The 31st, in the morning, I went out into the 

island with my gun, to seek some food, and dis- 
cover the country ; when I killed a she-goat, 
and her kid followed me home, which I after- 
wards killed also, because it would not feed. 
_ Nov. 1.—I set up my tent under a rock 
and lay there for the first night ; making it as 
large as I could, with stakes driven in to swing 
my hammock upon. 

Nov. 2.—I set up all my chests and boards, 
and the pieces of timber which made my rafts, 
and with them formed a fence round me, a little 
within the place I had marked out for my 
fortification. 

Nov. 3.—I went out with my gun, and killed 
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two fowls like ducks, which made very good 
food. In the afternoon I set to work to make 
me a table. 

Nov. 4.—This morning I began to order my 
times of work, of going out with my gun, time 
of sleep, and time of diversion—viz., every 
morning I walked out with my gun, if it did not 
rain; then employed myself to work till about 
eleven o’clock ; then ate what I had to live on ; 
and from twelve till two I lay down to sleep, the 
weather being excessively hot ; and then in the 
evening to work again. The working part of 
this day and of the next were wholly employed 
in making my table, for I was yet but a very 
sorry workman, though time and _ necessity 
made me a complete natural mechanic soon 
after, as I believe they would do any one 
else. 

Nov. 5.—This day I went abroad with my gun 
and my dog, and killed a wild cat; her skin 
pretty soft, but her flesh good for nothing ; 
every creature that I killed, I took off the skin 
and preserved them. Coming back by the sea- 
shore, I saw many sorts of sea fowls, which I 
did not understand; but was surprised, and 
almost frightened, with two or three seals, 
which, while I was gazing at, not well knowing 
what they were, got into the sea, and escaped 
me for that time. | 

Nov. 6.—After my morning walk, I went to 
work with my table again, and finished it, 
though not to my liking, nor was it long before 
I learned to mend it. 
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Nov. 7.—Now it began to be settled fair 
weather. The 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and part of 
the 12th (for the 11th was Sunday) I took 
wholly up to make me a chair, and with much 
ado brought it to a tolerable shape, but never to 
please me; and even in the making I pulled it 
to pieces several times. 

Note.—I soon neglected my keeping Sundays; 
for, omitting my mark for them on the post, I 
forgot which was which. 

Nov. 13.—This day it rained, which refreshed 
me exceedingly, and cooled the earth; but it 
was accompanied with terrible thunder and 
lightning, which frightened me dreadfully, for 
fear of my powder. As soon as it was over I 
resolved to separate my stock of powder into 
as many little parcels as possible, that it might 
not be in danger. 

Nov. 14, 15, 16.—These three days I spent 
in making little square boxes, which might hold 
about a pound, or two pounds at most, of 
powder; and so, putting the powder in, I 
stowed it in places as secure and remote from 
one another as possible. On one of these three 
days I killed a large bird that was good to eat, 
but I knew not what to call it. 

Nov. 17.—This day I began to dig behind my 
tent into the rock, for my further conveniency. 

Note.—Three things I wanted exceedingly for 
this work, viz., a pickaxe, a shovel, and a wheel- 
barrow or basket; so I desisted from my work 
and began to consider how to supply that want, 
and make me some tools. As for the pickaxe, I 
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made use of the iron crows, which were proper 
enough, though heavy ; but the next thing was 
a shovel; this was so absolutely necessary 
that indeed I could do nothing effectually 
without it; but what kind of one to make I 
knew not. 

Nov. 18.—The next day, in searching the 
woods, I found a tree of that wood, or like it, 
which in the Brazils they call the iron-tree, for 
its exceeding hardness. Of this, with great 
labour, and almost spoiling my axe, I cut a 
piece, and brought it home, too, with difficulty 
enough, for it was exceedingly heavy. The 
excessive hardness of the wood, and my having 
no other way, made me a long time upon this 
machine, for I worked it effectually by little and 
little, into the form of a spade; the handle 
exactly shaped like ours in England, only that 
the board part having no iron shod on it at the 
bottom, it would not last me so long; however, 
it served well enough for the purposes I had 
occasion to put it to, but never was a shovel, I 
believe, made after that fashion, or so long in 
making. 

I was still deficient, for I wanted a basket or a 
wheelbarrow. A basket I could not make by 
any means, having no such things as twigs that 
would bend to make wicker-ware,—at least, 
none yet found out; and as to a wheelbarrow, 
I fancied I could make all but the wheel, but 
that I had no notion of, neither did I know how 
to go about it; besides, I had no possible way 
to make the iron gudgeons for the spindle or 
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axis of the wheel to run in, so I gave it over, 
and for carrying away the earth, I made me a 
thing like a hod, which the labourers use for 
carrying the mortar in, when they serve the 
bricklayers. This was not so difficult to me as 
making the shovel; and yet this and the shovel 
and the attempt which I made in vain to make 
a wheelbarrow, took me no less than four days 
I mean always excepting my morning walk 
with my gun, which I seldom missed, and 
seldom failed also in bringing home something 
fit to eat. 

Nov. 23.—My other work having stood still 
because of my making these tools, when they 
were finished I went on, and working every day, © 
as my strength and time allowed, I spent 
eighteen days entirely in widening and deepen- 
ing my cave, that it might hold my goods 
commodiously. 

Note.—During all this time I worked to make 
this room or cave spacious enough to serve me 
for a magazine or warehouse, a kitchen, a 
dining-room, and acellar. As for my lodgings, 
I kept to the tent; except that sometimes, in 
the wet season of the year, it rained so hard that 
I could not keep myself dry, which caused me 
afterwards to cover all my place within my pale 
with long poles, in the form of rafters, leaning 
against the rock, and load them with flags, and 
large leaves of trees like a thatch. 
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COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Learn by heart Ruskin’s advice on “ Reading.’ (See 
the Chapter ‘‘ How to Use the Book.’’) 

2. Look out carefully the meanings of all the words and 
phrases which you do not clearly understand. Use a good 
dictionary, and write the synonyms in a note-book to be kept 

./ for this particular purpose. In any case of special difficulty 
consult your teacher. 

(This exercise will be repeated right through the book, 
and after now will generally be summarised by the term 
** Word-Study.’’) 

3. Make out a list of Crusoe’s requirements under the 
following heads :—Food ; shelter; furniture ; tools. 

4. Say in a few sentences what benefits Crusoe derived 
from being able to swim. 

5. Give very briefly your opinion of the following traits in 
Crusoe’s character, and say which you admire most. Give 
reasons.—Handiness ; inventiveness; strength of body; 
strength of mind. 

6. Write out a story—using the words of the original as 
well as you can—entitled ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe’s First Days on 
the Island.’”” The following plan may be used— 

(a) Crusoe’s thoughts and fears about his lonely situation, 

(6) How he procured food, arms and other necessaries. 

(c) How he provided a habitation and secured himself 
from attack. 

7. Compare your version very carefully with the original 
and particularly in regard to clearness and interest. 

(If you are not satisfied with your first attempt, try 
again.) 

8. Show how the story proves the truth of the proverb © 

‘“ Necessity is the mother of invention.” (Illustrate by 
pencil sketches.) 

9. Inventive Ezercise—In very early times tools were 
fashioned from flints, and weapons from wood and stone. If 
Crusoe had not been able to obtain food, tools and firearms 
from the ship, show how he still might have been able to 
live on the island. Use the following plan, and illustrate 
your story by pencil sketches. 

(a) How I procured food and clothing. 

(b) How I made a fire and cooked my food. 

(c) How I built a boat and left the island. 
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10. Expand the following topic sentences into a story, and 
give it a title of your own. 
_ (a) Jack Smith ran away to sea. 

(6) His hard lot on board as a cabin-boy. 

(c) How his good qualities in times of difficulty and danger 
showed themselves. 

(d) How finally he became the captain of his ship. 


THE SECOND VOYAGE OF SINBAD THE SAILOR 


Tatrs FROM ** THe ARABIAN NIGHTS ”’ 


I designed, after my first voyage, to spend 
the rest of my days at Bagdad ; but it was not 
long ere I grew weary of a quiet life. My in- 
clination to trade revived. I bought goods 
suited to the commerce I intended, and put to 


sea a second time, with merchants of known 


probity. We embarked on board a good ship, 
and after recommending ourselves to God, set 
sail. We traded from island to island, and 
exchanged commodities with great profit. One 
day we landed upon an island covered with 
several sorts of fruit trees, but so unpeopled 
that we could see neither man nor beast upon it. 
We went to take a little fresh air in the meadows 
and along the streams that watered them. 
While some diverted themselves with gathering 
flowers, and others with gathering fruits, I 
took my wine and provisions and sat down by a 
stream betwixt two great trees, which formed 
a curious shape. I made a very good meal, 
and afterwards fell asleep. I cannot tell how 
long I slept, but when I awoke the ship was 
gone. 
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I was greatly surprised to find the ship gone. 
I got up and looked about everywhere, but 
could not perceive one of the merchants who 
landed with me. At last I saw the ship under 
sail, but at such a distance that I lost sight of 
her in a very little time. 

I leave you to guess at my melancholy reflec- 
tions in this sad condition. I was ready to die 
with grief: I cried out sadly, beat my head and 
breast, and threw myself down on the ground, 
where I lay for some time in a terrible agony. 
I upbraided myself a hundred times for not 
being content with the produce of my first 
voyage, that might well have served me all my 
life. But all this was in vain: my repentance 
was out of season. 

At last I resigned myself to the will of God, 
and not knowing what to do, I climbed up to 
the top of a great tree, from whence I looked 
about on all sides to see if there was anything 
that could give me hope. When I looked to- 
wards the sea, I could see nothing but sky and 
water, but looking towards the land I saw 
something white; and coming down from the 
tree, I took up what provisions I had left, and 
went towards it, the distance being so great that 
I could not distinguish what it was. 

When I came nearer, I thought it to be a 
white bowl of prodigious height and bigness ; 
and when I came up to it I touched it and found 
it to be very smooth. I went round to see if 
it was open on any side, but saw it was not, 
and that there was no climbing to the top of 
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it, it was sosmooth. It was at least fifty paces 
round. 

By this time the sun was ready to set, and 
all of a sudden the sky became as dark as if it 
had been covered with a thick cloud. I was 
much astonished at this sudden darkness, but 
much more so when I found it was occasioned 
by a bird, of a monstrous size, that came flying 
towards me. I remembered a fowl, called the 
roc, that I had often heard mariners speak of, 
and conceived that the great bowl, which I so 
much admired, must needs be her egg. In 
short, the bird lighted, and sat over the egg to 
hatch it. As I perceived her coming, I crept 
close to the egg, so that I had before me one of 
the legs of the bird, which was as big as the 
trunk of a tree. I tied myself strongly to it 
with the cloth of my turban, in the hopes that 
when the roc flew away the next morning, she 
would carry me with her out of this desert 
island. And after having passed the night in 
this condition, the bird really flew away next 
morning, as soon as it was day, and carried 
me so high that I could not see the earth. 
Then she descended suddenly, with so much 
rapidity that I lost my senses; but when the 
roc was settled, and I found myself upon the 
eround, I speedily untied the knot, and had 
scarcely done so when the bird, having taken 
up a serpent of monstrous length in her bill, 
flew away. 

The place where she left me was a deep valley, 
encompassed on all sides with mountains, so 
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high that they seemed to reach above the clouds 
and so full of steep rocks that there was no 
possibility of getting out of the valley. This 
was a new perplexity, so that when I compared 
this place with the desert island from which 
the roc had brought me, I found that I had 
gained nothing by the change. 

As I walked through this valley I perceived 
it was strewn with diamonds, some of which 
were of surprising bigness. I took a great deal 
of pleasure in looking at them; but speedily I 
saw at a distance such objects as very much 
diminished my satisfaction, and which I could 
not look upon without terror; they were a 
great number of serpents, so big and so long 
that the least of them was capable of swallow- 
ing an elephant. They retired in the day-time 
to their dens, where they hid themselves from 
the roc, their enemy, and did not come out 
but in the night-time. 

I spent the day in walking about the valleys, 
resting myself at times in such places as I 
thought most suitable. When night came on I 
went into a cave, where I thought I might be 
in safety. I stopped the mouth of it, which 
was low and straight, with a great stone, to 
preserve me from the serpents, but not so 
exactly fitted as to hinder light from coming 
in. Isupped on part of my provisions, but the 
serpents which began to appear, hissing about 
in the meantime, put me into such extreme 
fear, that you may easily imagine I did not 
sleep. When day appeared, the serpents 
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retired, and I came out of the cave trembling. 
I can justly say that I walked a long time upon 
diamonds without feeling an inclination to 
touch any of them. At last I sat down, and 
notwithstanding my uneasiness, not having 
shut my eyes during the night, I fell asleep, 
after having eaten a littl more of my pro- 
visions ; but I had scarcely shut my eyes, when 
something that fell by me with a great noise 
awakened me. This was a great piece of fresh 
meat, and at the same time I saw several others 
fall down from the rocks in different places. 

I had always looked upon it as a fable when 
I heard mariners and others discourse of the 
valley of diamonds, and of the stratagems made 
use of it by some merchants to get jewels from 
thence ; but now I found it to be true. For, 
in reality, those merchants come to the neigh- 
bourhood of this valley, when the eagles have 
young ones and throwing great joints of meat 
into the valley, the diamonds, upon whose 
points they fall, stick to them; the eagles, 
which are stronger in this country than any- 
where else, pounce with great force upon those 
pieces of meat and carry them to their nests 
upon the top of the rocks to feed their young 
with, at which time the merchants running to 
their nests, frighten the eagles by their noise, 
and take away the diamonds that stick to the 
meat. And this stratagem they make use of 
to get the diamonds out of the valley, which 
is surrounded with such precipices that no- 
body can enter it. 
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I believed till then that it was not possible 
for me to get out of this abyss, which I looked 
upon as my grave; but now I changed my mind 
for the falling of those pieces of meat put me 
in hopes of a way of saving my life. 

I began to gather together the largest dia- 
monds I could see, and put them into the 
leathern bag in which I used to carry my pro- 
visions. I afterwards took the largest piece of 
meat I could find, tied it close round me with 
the cloth of my turban, and then laid myself, 
face downwards, upon the ground; the bag of 
diamonds being tied fast to my girdle, so that it 
could not possibly drop off. 

J had scarcely laid me down, before the 
eagles came. Each of them seized a piece of 
meat, and one of the strongest having taken me 
up, with the piece of meat on my back, carried 
me to his nest on the top of the mountain. 
The merchants fell straightway to shouting, to 
frighten the eagles ; and when they had obliged 
them to quit their prey, one of them came to 
the nest where I was. He was very much 
afraid when he saw me, but recovering himself, 
instead of inquiring how I came thither, he 
began to quarrel with me, and asked why I 
stole his goods. ‘‘ You will treat me,” replied 
I, “with more civility when you know me 
better. Do not trouble yourself; I have 
diamonds enough for you and myself too; 
more than all the other merchants together. 
If they have any, it is by chance; but I chose 
myself in the bottom of the valley all those 
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which you see in this bag’’; and having 
spoken those words, I showed them to him. 
I had scarcely done speaking, when the other 
merchants came trooping about us, much 
astonished to see me; but they were more sur- 
prised when I told them my story. Yet they 
did not so much admire my stratagem to save 
myself as my courage to attempt it. 

They took me to the place where they were 
staying all together, and there having opened 
my bag, they were surprised at the largeness of 
my diamonds, and confessed that in all the 
courts where they had been, they had never 
seen any to come near them. I prayed the 
merchant to whom the nest belonged (for 
every merchant had his own) to take as many 
for his share as he pleased. He contented him- 
self with one, and that, too, the least of them; 
and when I pressed him to take more, without 
fear of doing me an injury, “‘ No,” said he, 
‘* Tam well satisfied with this, which is valuable 
enough to save me the trouble of making any 
more voyages to raise as great a fortune as I 
desire.” 

I spent the night with those merchants, to 
whom I told my story a second time, for the 
satisfaction of those who had not heard it. I 
could not moderate my joy when I found myself 
delivered from the danger Ihave mentioned. I 
thought I was in a dream, and could scarcely 
believe myself out of danger. 

The merchants had thrown their pieces of 
meat for several days, and each of them being 
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satisfied with the diamonds that had fallen 
to his lot, we left the place, next morning all 
together, and travelled near high mountains, 
where there were serpents of a prodigious length 
which we had the good fortune to escape. 
We took ship at the nearest port, and soon 
came to the isle of Roha... . 

Here I exchanged some of my diamonds for 
good merchandise. From thence we went to 
other isles, and at last landed at Balsora, from 
whence I went to Bagdad. There I imme- 
diately gave great alms to the poor, and lived 
honourably upon the vast riches I had gained 
with so much fatigue. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 


/ 1. Word-study. 
2. Read the appendix on ‘* Punctuation,” and then rewrite 
,/the following passage, inserting the necessary stops— 

I go up and looked about everywhere and could not see 
one of the merchants who landed with me at last I perceived 
the ship under sail but at such a distance that I lost sight 
of her in a very little time I leave you to guess at my 
melancholy reflections in this sad condition I was ready to 
die with grief I cried out sadly beat my head and breast and 
threw myself down upon the ground where I lay some time 
in a terrible agony. 

3. Make complete sentences by using the following— 

Design ; inclination ; probity ; embarked ; commodities ; 
melancholy reflections ; sad condition ; terrible agony ; up- 

, braided myself; I could not distinguish ; prodigious height ; 
y occasioned ; monstrous length ; new perplexity ; very much 
diminished ; notwithstanding my uneasiness; I had heard 
mariners discourse ; stratagems ; pounce ; precipice ; abyss ; 
fall straightway ; came trooping ; moderate my joy. 
4, Try to describe how you would feel if you were aban- 
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doned on a desert island. Study very closely the variety of 
feelings experienced by Sinbad in these circumstances. 

5. Use your imagination and try to picture a bird with a 
leg as thick as the trunk of a tree, and a serpent which could 
swallow an elephant. Describe in a few words the size of 
these creatures and say what the cry of a bird and the hiss 
of a serpent of this kind would sound like. 

6. Describe the valley of the diamonds. (Illustrate by 
pencil drawings.) 

7. Inventive Exercise.—Use the following as the beginning 
of a story ; complete it and give it a title of your own— 

I came to the bank of a river which ran into a great cave. 
I said to myself, ‘* This river, which runs thus underground, 
must come out somewhere or other. If I make a raft and 
leave myself to the current, it will bring me to some in- 
habited country or drown me.” I immediately went to work 
on the raft, and having finished it, I went on board with 
two little oars that I had made. As soon as I entered the 
cave, I lost all light and the stream carried me I knew not 
whither. 

8. Compare your story with the one in Sinbad’s Sixth 
Voyage. 


THE SEVENTH STATUE 


There was a king once, in Persia or Arabia, 
who, at the time of his accession to power, 
discovered a wonderful subterranean hall under 
the garden of his palace. In one chamber 
of that hall stood six marvellous statues of 
young girls, each statue being made out of a 
single diamond. The beauty as well as the 
cost of the work was beyond imagination. 
But in the midst of the statues which stood in 
a circle, there was an empty pedestal, and on 
that pedestal was a precious casket containing 
a letter from the dead father of the king. The 
letter said : 

‘OQ my son, though these statues of girls 
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are indeed beyond all praise, there is yet a 
seventh statue imcomparably more precious 
and beautiful which I could not obtain before 
I died. It is now your duty, O my son, to 
obtain that statue, that it may be placed upon 
the seventh pedestal. Go, therefore, and ask 
my favourite slave, who is still alive, how you 
are to obtain it.””. Then the young king went 
in all haste to that old slave, who had been his 
father’s confidant, and showed him the letter. 
And the old man said, ‘“* Even now, O master, 
I will go with you to find that statue. But 
it is in one of the three islands in which the 
genii dwell; and it is necessary, above all 
things, that you do not fear, and that you obey 
my instructions in all things. Also, remember 
that if you make a promise to the Spirits of 
that land the promise must be kept.” 

And they proceeded upon their journey 
through a great wilderness, in which ‘‘ nothing 
existed but grass and the presence of God.” 
I cannot try now to tell you about the wonder- 
ful things that happened to them, nor about 
the marvellous boat, rowed by a boatman 
having upon his shoulders the head of an 
elephant. Suffice it to say that at last they 
reached the palace of the king of the Spirits 
and the king came to meet them in the form 
of a beautiful old man with a long white beard. 
And he said to the young king, ‘‘ My son, I 
will gladly help you, as I helped your father ; 
and I will give you that seventh statue of 
diamond which you desire. But I must ask for 
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a gift in return. You must bring to me here a 
young girl, about sixteen years old; and she 
must be very intelligent, and pure in soul, in 
heart, andin thought. The young king thought 
that was a very easy thing to find, but the 
king of the Spirits assured him that it was not, 
and further told him this, ‘‘ My son, no mortal 
man is wise enough to know by his own wisdom 
the purity that is in the heart of a young girl. 
Only by the help of this magical mirror, which 
I now lend you, will you be able to know, look 
at the reflection of any maiden in this mirror 
and then, if her heart is perfectly good and 
pure, the mirror will remain bright. But if 
there be any fault in her, the mirror will grow 
dim. Go now, and do my bidding.”’ 

You can imagine, of course, what happened 
next. Returning to his kingdom, the young 
king had brought before him many beautiful 
girls, the daughters of the noblest and highest 
in all the cities of the land. But in no case 
did the mirror remain perfectly clear when the 
ghostly test was applied. For three years in 
vain the king sought; then in despair he for 
the first time turned his attention to the 
common people. And there came before him 
the very first day, a rude man of the desert, 
who said, ‘‘I know of just such a girl as you 
want.” Then he went forth and presently 
returned with a simple girl from the desert, 
who had been brought up in the care of her 
father only, and who lived with no other 
companion than the members of her own 
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family and the camels and horses of the 
encampment. And as she stood in her poor 
dress before the king, he saw that she was much 
more beautiful than any one whom he had seen 
before; and he questioned her, only to find 
that she was very intelligent ; and she was not 
at all afraid or ashamed of standing before the 
king, but looked about her with large wondering 
eyes, like the eyes of a child; and whoever 
met that innocent gaze, felt a great joy in 
his heart, and could not tell why. And when 
the king had the mirror brought, and the reflec- 
tion of the girl was thrown upon it, the mirror 
became much brighter than before, and shone 
like a great moon. 

There was the maid whom the Spirit-king 
wished for. The king easily obtained her 
from her parents; but he did not tell her 
what he intended to do with her. Now it was 
his duty to give her to the Spirits; but there 
was a condition he found very hard to fulfil. 
By the terms of his promise he was not allowed 
to kiss her, to caress her, or even to see her, 
except veiled after the manner of the country. 
Only by the mirror had he been able to know 
how fair she was. And the voyage was long 
and on the way, the girl, who thought she was 
going to be this king’s bride, became sincerely 
attached to him, after the manner of a child 
with a brother; and he also in his heart 
became much attached to her. But it was his 
duty to give her up. At last they reached the 
palace of the Spirit-king; and the figure of 
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the old man came forth and said, “ My son, 
you have done well and kept your promise. 
This maiden is all that I could have wished 
for; and I accept her. Now when you go 
back to your palace, you will find on the seventh 
pedestal the statue of the diamond which your 
father desired you to obtain.”” And, with these 
words, the Spirit-king vanished, taking with 
him the girl, who uttered a great and piercing 
ery to heaven at having been thus deceived. 
Very sorrowfully the young king then began 
his journey home. All along the way he kept 
regretting that girl, and regretting the cruelty 
which he had practised in deceiving her and 
her parents. And he began to say to himself, 
‘* Accursed be the gift of the king of the Spirits ! 
Of what worth to me is a woman of diamond 
any more than a woman of stone? What is 
there in all the world half as beautiful or half 
so precious as a living girl such as I discovered ? 
Fool that I was to give her up for the sake of a 
statue!” But he tried to console himself by 
remembering that he had obeyed his dead 
father’s wish. 

Still, he could not console himself. Reaching 
his palace, he went to his secret chamber to 
weep alone, and he wept night and day, in 
spite of the efforts of his ministers to comfort 
him. But at last one of them said, ““O my 
king, in the hall beneath your garden there has 
appeared a wonderful statue upon the seventh 
pedestal; perchance if you go to see it, your 
heart will become more joyful.” 
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Then with great reluctance the king properly 
dressed himself, and went to the subterranean 
hall. 

There indeed was the statue, the gift of the 
Spirit-king; and very beautiful it was. But 
it was not made of diamond, and it looked so 
strangely like the girl whom he had lost, that 
the king’s heart leapt in his breast for astonish- 
ment. He put out his hand and touched the 
statue, and found it warm with life and youth. 
And a sweet voice said to him, “ Yes, it is 
really I—have you forgotten ? ” 

Thus she was given back to him; and the 
Spirit-king came to the wedding, and thus 
addressed the bridegroom, ““O my son, for 
your dead father’s sake I did this thing. For 
it was meant to teach you that the price 
of a really pure and perfect woman is more 
than the price of any diamond or any treasure 
that the earth can yield.” 


(From A Romance of the Middle Ages. WLafcadio Hearn.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 

/1. Word-study. 
y 2. Make up sentences which will bring out the meanings of 
the following words : subterranean ; incomparably ; confidant ; 
console ; reluctance. 

3. Use your imagination and in a short paragraph picture 
the wonders of the subterranean hall of the king. 

“4, Write a short character sketch of the young girl who 
fulfilled the conditions laid down by the King of the Spirits. 

5. Inventive Exercise.—In the story which you have read 
the young king displayed a high sense of duty when, in 
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opposition to his own desires, he gave the young girl to the 
king of the Spirits. For this he had his reward. 

Write a story along similar lines, showing how obedience 
to commands meets with a satisfactory recompense even 


though such recompense is brought about by apparently 
miraculous means. 


IRE 
FOLK-LORE AND FAIRY TALES 


A GRAIN AS BIG AS A HEN’S EGG 
Lro Toxustoy (1828-1910) 


ONE day some children found, in a ravine, a 
thing shaped like a grain of corn, with a groove 
down the middle, but as large as a hen’s egg. 
A traveller passing by saw the thing, bought it 
from the children for a penny, and taking it to 
town sold it to the King as a curiosity. 

The King called together his wise men, and 
told them to find out what the thing was. The 
wise men pondered and pondered and could not 
make head or tail of it, till one day, when the 
thing was lying on a window-sill, a hen flew in 
and pecked at it till she made a hole in it, and 
then every one saw that it was a grain of corn. 
The wise men went to the King, and said— 

“It is a grain of corn.” 

At this the King was much surprised ; and he 
ordered the learned men to find out when and 
where such corn had grown. The learned men 
pondered again, and searched in their books, 
but could find nothing about it. So they 
returned to the King, and said— 

“We can give you no answer. There is 
nothing about it in our books. You will have 
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to ask the peasants; perhaps some of them 
may have heard from their fathers when and 
where grain grew to such a size.” 

So the King gave orders that some very old 
peasants should be brought before him; and 
his servants found such a man and brought 
him to the King. Old and bent, ashy pale 
and toothless, he just managed with the help 
of two crutches to totter into the King’s 
presence. 

The King showed him the grain, but the old 
man could hardly see it; he took it, however, 
and felt it with his hands. The King questioned 
him, saying— 

“Can you tell us, old man, where such grain 
as this grew? Have you ever bought such 
corn, or sown such in your fields ? ”” 

The old man was so deaf that he could hardly 
hear what the King said, and only understood 
with great difficulty. 

“No!” he answered at last, “‘ I never sowed 
nor reaped any like it in my fields, nor did 
I ever buy any such. When we bought corn, 
the grains were always as small as they are now. 
But you might ask my father. He may have 
heard where such grain grew.” 

So the King sent for the old man’s father, 
and he was found and brought before the King. 
He came walking with one crutch. The King 
showed him the grain, and the old peasant, 
who was still able to see, took a good look at 
it. And the King asked him— 

‘Can you not tell us, old man, where corn 
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like this used to grow ? Have you ever bought 
any like it, or sown any in your fields ? ” 

“No,” he said, ‘“‘ I never sowed nor reaped 
any grain like this in my field. As to buying, 
I never bought any, for in my time money was 
not yet in use. Every one grew his own corn, 
and when there was any need we shared with 
one another. I do not know where corn like 
this grew. Ours was larger and yielded more 
flour than present-day grain, but I never saw 
any like this. I have, however, heard my 
father say that in his time the grain grew larger 
and yielded more flour than ours. You had 
better ask him.” 

So the King sent for this old man’s father, 
and they found him too, and brought him 
before the King. He entered walking easily 
and without crutches: his eye was clear, his 
hearing good, and he spoke distinctly. The 
King showed him the grain, and the old 
grandfather looked at it, and turned it about 
in his hand. 

“It is a long time since I saw such a fine 
grain,’ said he, and he bit a piece off and 
tasted it. 

** It’s the very same kind,” he added. 

* Tell. me, grandfather,” ‘said the “King, 
“when and where was such corn grown? 
Have you ever bought any like it, or sown 
any in your fields ? ” 

And the old man replied— 

‘Corn like this used to grow everywhere in 
my time. [lived on corn like this in my young 
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days, and fed others on it. It was grain like 
this that we used to sow and reap and thrash.” 

And the King asked— 

“Tell me, grandfather, did you buy it any- 
where or grow it yourself ? ” 

The old man smiled. 

“In my time,” he answered, “no one ever 
thought of such a sin as buying or selling bread ; 
and we knew nothing of money. Each man 
had corn enough of his own.”’ 

“Then tell me, grandfather,’ asked the 
King, “ where was your field, where did you 
grow corn like this ? ” 

And the grandfather answered— 

““My field was God’s earth. Wherever I 
ploughed, there was my field. Land was free. 
It was a thing no man called his own.” 

‘** Answer me two more questions,”’ said the 
King. “ The first is, Why did the earth bear 
such grain then, and has ceased to do so now ? 
And the second is, Why your grandson walks 
with two crutches, your son with one, and you 
yourself with none? Your eyes are bright, 
your teeth are sound, and your speech clear and 
pleasant to the ear. How have these things 
come about ?” 

And the old man answered— 

‘““These things are so, because men have 
ceased to live by their own labour, and have 
taken to depending on the labour of others. 
In the old time, men lived according to God’s 
law. They had what was their own, and 
coveted not what others had produced.” 
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COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 


1. Reproduce Tolstoy folk-tale in your own words. ‘Try 
to preserve its humour. (Compare your version with the 
author’s.) 

2. Expand the following topic sentences into paragraphs. 
Give the story a title, make it as interesting as you can and 
tell it as you would to children younger than yourself. Draw 
a pencil sketch of the scene. 

(a) A farmer set nets in his field to catch the cranes that 
came to eat the corn. 

(b) Among the cranes he found one day a stork, which 
begged for its life on the ground that it was not a crane 
and had only come into the field to see what the noise was 
about. 

(c) “I found you in bad company,” said the farmer ; 
**your companions are thieves, and you must share their 
punishment.”’ 


THE LITTLE SEA-MAID 
Hans C. ANDERSEN (1805-1875) 


Far out in the sea the water is as blue as the 
most beautiful cornflower, and as clear as the 
finest glass; but it is very deep,—deeper than 
any ship’s cable can reach,—and many church- 
towers would have to be placed one on top of 
the other to reach from the bottom to the 
surface of the water. Down there live the 
people of the sea. 

Now you must not think that the bottom is 
only bare white sand; no, the most curious 
trees and plants grow there, the stems and 
leaves of which are so pliant, that the slightest 
stirring of the water moves them, just as if 
they were alive. All the fish, large and small, 
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| slip through the branches like the birds in the 
air above. In the very deepest part lies the 
'Sea-King’s palace, the walls of which are of 
| coral, the long pointed windows being of the 
_ purest amber, and the roof is formed of mussel- 
shells, that open and shut as the water flows ; 
it looks beautiful, for in each shell lie glistening 
pearls, of which a single one would be a great 
_ ornament in the crown of a queen. 
The Sea-King there below had been a 
widower for many years, and his old mother 
kept house for him. She was a clever woman, 
) but proud of her birth, on which account she 
wore twelve oysters on her tail, whereas the 
highest of the nobles were allowed to wear 
only six. In other respects she deserved the 
highest praise, particularly for her great care 
of the pretty Sea-Princesses, her grand- 
daughters. ‘These were six beautiful children. 
But the youngest was the most beautiful of 
all; her skin was as clear and smooth as the 
leaf of a rose, and her eyes as blue as the deep- 
est sea; but, like her sisters, she had no feet, 
her body ending in the tail of a fish. 

The whole day they could play in the large 
halls of the palace, where living flowers grew 
out of the walls. / When the amber windows 
were thrown open, the fish swam in, as with us 
the swallows fly into the room; but the fish 
swam straight up to the little Princesses, ate 
out of their hands, and let themselves be 
stroked by them. 

In front of the palace was a large. garden, 
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with bright-red and dark-blue trees, the fruit 
of which shone like gold, and the flowers like 
the brightest fire, whilst the stems and leaves 
were always moving. The ground was the 
finest sand, but blue, like the flame of sulphur. 
On everything down there, there was a wonder- 
ful blue light, so that one would have thought 
one was high up in the air, with sky above and 
below, rather than at the bottom of the sea. 

In very calm weather the sun could be seen ; 
it looked like a purple flower, from the cup of 
which streamed all the light. 

Kach of the young Princesses had a little plot 
of ground in the garden, where she could dig 
and plant as she liked. One gave her garden 
the shape of a whale, whilst another preferred 
hers to look like a mermaid ; but the youngest 
made hers round, like the sun, and planted it 
only with flowers of the same purple colour. 
She was a strange child, quiet and thoughtful ; 
and while her sisters decked themselves in all 
the curious things they got from wrecked 
vessels, she, besides her flowers that were like 
the sun up above, cared only for the statue 
of a boy, made of pure white marble, which had 
fallen down from a wrecked ship to the bottom 
of the sea. She planted a rose-red weeping- 
willow by the side of her statue ; it grew finely 
and hung its fresh leaves over it down to the 
blue sand. 

Nothing gave her greater pleasure than to 
hear about the world of human beings up 
above; she made her old grandmother tell her 
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all she knew about ships and towns, people 
and animals. But above all it seemed strangely 
beautiful to her that up on the earth the 
flowers were scented, for they were not so at 
the bottom of the sea; also that the woods 
were green, and that the fish which were to be 
seen among the branches could sing so loudly 
and sweetly that it was a delight to listen to 
them. You see the grandmother called little 
birds fish, or the mermaids would not have 
understood her, as they had never seen a bird. 

** When you are fifteen years old,” the grand- 
mother said, ** you shall have leave to rise up to 
the top of the sea, and sit on a rock in the moon- 
light, and see the large ships sail past.” 

At last her fifteenth birthday came. 

** Good-bye,” she said, and mounted as 
lightly and airily as a bubble through the water. 

The sun had just set when her head rose above 
the water, but the clouds were still lighted up 
with a rosy and golden splendour, and the 
evening star sparkled in the soft pink sky, the 
air was mild and fresh, and the sea calm as a 
mill-pond. <A big three-masted ship lay close 
by, with only a single sail set, for there was not 
a breath of wind, and the sailors were sitting 
about the rigging, on the cross-trees, and at the 
mastheads. 

There was music and singing on board, and 
as the evening grew darker hundreds of coloured 
lamps were lighted, which looked like the flags 
of all nations in the air. The little Sea-maid 
swam right up to the cabin window, and each 
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time that the waves lifted her up, she could look 
through the transparent panes of glass. There 
were crowds of gaily-dressed people, but by far 
the handsomest of all was a young Prince, with 
large black eyes. He was not more than six- 
teen years old, and all these festivities were in 
honour of his birthday. The sailors danced on 
the deck, and when the young Prince stepped 
out thereon, more than a hundred rockets rose 
up in the air, and threw light as bright as 
day, so that the little Sea-maid was very much 
frightened, and dived down under the water ; 
but she soon put her head out again, and it was 
just as if all the stars of heaven were falling | 
down upon her. She had never seen such © 
fireworks. Large suns whirled round, and 
shining snakes of fire rose up in the air, and all 
sparkled back in the clear, calm sea. On the 
ship itself it was so light that one could see 
every rope, much more the men. Oh! how 
handsome the young Prince was, as he shook 
the people’s hands, and laughed and smiled, 
whilst the music sounded through the lovely 
mighty... 

She got to love the human race more and 
more, and more and more she wished she could 
raise herself up to be with them; their world 
seemed to her far larger than hers. ‘They could 
cross the seas in ships, and they could climb the 
mountains high up above the clouds, and the 
lands they owned reached with woods and fields 
farther than she could see. There were so 
many things she wished to know, but her sisters 
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could not answer all her questions, and so she 
had to ask her old grandmother, who knew the 
upper world well, and called it quite properly, 
the lands above the sea. 

** Tf men are not drowned,” the little Sea- 
maid asked, “ do they live for ever? do they 
not die like us down here in the sea ? ” 

~ Yes,” said the old grandmother, ~ they 
must die, too; and their life is even shorter 
than ours. We may live for three hundred 
years ; but then, when we leave off being here, 
we only turn to foam on the water, and have 
not even a grave here below amongst those we 
love. We have no immortal soul, we never 
have another life ; we are like the green rushes, 
which, if once broken, can never grow green 
again. But men have a soul which lives for 
ever—lives after the body has turned to dust. 
It mounts up through the clear air to the 
shining stars; just as we rise up out of the 
water and see the lands of men, so they rise 
to beautiful, unknown places, which we are 
never able to see.” 

““Why did we not receive an immortal 
soul?” the little Sea-maid said sadly. “I 
would give all my hundreds of years that I have 
to live, to be a human being for only one day, 
and afterwards have part in the heavenly 
kingdom.” 
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COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and writien) 


1. In this fairy-tale the author frequently compares one 
thing with another, as, “ the water is as blue as the most 
beautiful cornflower and as clear as the finest glass.” 

Write down in a column all these comparisons, and oppo- 
site each put one of your own. Can you improve upon the 
original ? 

2. Tell the story orally, and when you can do it well, 
write it down on paper. 

3. Learn the following lines by heart and write a para- 
phrase of them— 


Full fathom five thy father lies : 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea change 

Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell ; 
Hark ! now I hear them— 

Ding, dong, bell. 


4. Write an original story entitled, ‘‘ A Day in the Life of 
a Mermaid.” (Illustrate your story by pencil sketches, if 
you can.) 


THE MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAYNE 


Suddenly Sir Kay reined up his steed, 
amazed; his eye had caught the gleam of 
scarlet under the trees, and as he looked he 
became aware of a woman, clad in a dress of 
finest scarlet, sitting between a holly tree and 
an oak. ‘Good greeting to you, Sir Kay,” 
said the lady, but the steward was too much 
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amazed to answer. Such a face as that of the 
lady he had never imagined, and he took no 
notice of her salutation. By this time the rest 
of the knights had joined him, and they all 
halted, looking in astonishment on the mis- 
shapen face of the poor creature before them. 
It seemed terrible that a woman’s figure should 
be surmounted by such hideous features, and 
most of the knights were silent for pity’s sake ; ; 
but the steward soon recovered from his 
amazement, and his rude nature began to show 
itself. The king had not yet appeared, and 
Sir Kay began to jeer aloud. ‘‘ Now which of 
you would fain woo yon fair lady ? ”’ he asked. 
‘* It takes a brave man, for methinks he will 
stand in fear of any kiss he may get, it must 
needs be such an awesome thing. But yet I 
know not; any man who would kiss this 
beauteous damsel may well miss the way of 
her mouth, and his fate is not quite so dread- 
ful after all. Come, who will win a lovely 
bride!” Just then King Arthur rode up, 
and at sight of him Sir Kay was silent; but 
the loathly lady hid her face in her hands, 
and wept that he should pour such- scorn 
upon. her. 

Sir Gawayne was touched with compassion 
for this uncomely woman alone among these 
gallant and handsome knights, a woman so 
helpless and ill-favoured, and he said: “* Peace, 
_ churl Kay, the lady cannot help herself; and 
you are not so noble and courteous that you 
have the right to jeer at any maiden; such 
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deeds do not become a knight of Arthur’s 
Round Table. Besides, one of us knights here 
must wed this unfortunate lady.” ‘“ Wed 
her ?”’? shouted Kay. ‘“‘ Gawayne, you are 
mad!” “It is true, is it not, my liege?” 
asked Sir Gawayne, turning to the king; and 
Arthur reluctantly gave token of assent, saying, 
““I promised her not long since, for the help 
she gave me in a great distress, that I would 
grant her any boon she craved, and she asked 
for a young and noble knight to be her husband. 
My royal word is given, and I will keep it; 
therefore have I brought you here to meet 
her.” Sir Kay burst out with, ‘‘ What? 
Ask me perchance to wed this foul quean ? 
Tll none of her. Where’er I get my wife from, 
were it from the fiend himself, this hideous 
hag shall never be mine.” “ Peace, Sir Kay,” 
sternly said the king; “ you shall not abuse 
this poor lady as well as refuse her. Mend your 
speech, or you shall be knight of mine no 
longer.’”’ Then he turned to the others and 
said: “‘ Who will wed this lady and help me 
to keep my royal pledge? You must not all 
refuse, for my promise is given, and for a little 
ugliness and deformity you shall not make me 
break my plighted word of honour.” As he 
spoke he watched them keenly, to see who 
would prove sufficiently devoted, but the 
knights all began to excuse themselves, and to 
depart. They called their hounds, spurred 
their steeds, and pretended to search for the 
track of the lost stag again; but before they 
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went Sir Gawayne cried aloud: “ Friends, 
cease your strife and debate, for I will wed this 
lady myself. “Lady, will you have me for your 
husband?” Thus saying, he dismounted and 
knelt before hers” ~ | 
—“Thé= poor lady had at first no words to 
tell her gratitude to Sir Gawayne, but when 
she had recovered a little she spoke: “ Alas! 
Sir Gawayne, I fear you do but jest. Will 
you wed with one so ugly and deformed as I? 
What sort of wife should I be for a knight so 
gay and gallant, so fair and comely, as the 
king’s own nephew? What will Queen Guen- 
ever and the ladies of the Court say when you 
return to Carlisle bringing with you such a 
bride ? You will be shamed, and all through 
me.” Then she wept bitterly, and her weeping 
made her seem even more hideous; but King 
Arthur, who was watching the scene, said: 
‘“* Lady, I would fain see that knight or dame 
who dares mock at my nephew’s bride. I will 
take order that no such unknightly discourtesy 
is shown in my court,” and he glared angrily 
at Sir Kay and the others who had stayed, 
seeing that Sir Gawayne was prepared to 
sacrifice himself and therefore they were safe. 
The lady raised her head and looked keenly 
at Sir Gawayne, who took her hand, saying : 
*“* Lady, I will be a true and loyal husband to 
you if you will have me; and I shall know 
how to guard my wife from insult. Come, 
lady, and my uncle will announce the betrothal. - 
Now the lady seemed to believe that Sir 
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Gawayne was in earnest, and she sprang to her 
feet, saying: “‘ Thanks to you! A thousand 
thanks, Sir Gawayne, and blessings on your 
head! You shall never rue this wedding, 
and the courtesy you have shown. Wend we 
now to Carlisle.”’ 

A horse and a side-saddle had been brought 
for Sir Gawayne’s bride, but when the lady 
moved it became evident that she was lame 
and halted in her walk, and there was a slight 
hunch on her shoulders. Both of these deform- 
ities showed little when she was seated, but 
as she moved the knights looked at one another 
and shrugged their shoulders and pitied Sir 
Gawayne, whose courtesy had bound him for 
life to so deformed a wife. Then the whole 
train rode away together, the bride between 
King Arthur and her betrothed, and all the 
knights whispering and sneering behind them. 
Great was the excitement in Carlisle to see that 
ugly dame, and greater still the bewilderment 
in the court when they were told that this 
loathly lady was Sir Gawayne’s bride. 

Only Queen Guenever understood, and she 
showed all courtesy to the deformed bride, 
and stood by her as her lady-of-honour when 
the wedding took place that evening while 
King Arthur was groomsman to his nephew. 
When the long banquet was over, and the 
bride and bridegroom no longer need sit side 
by side, the tables were cleared and the hall 
prepared for a dance, and then men thought 
that Sir Gawayne would be free for a time to 
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talk with his friends ; but he refused. ‘‘ Bride 
and bridegroom must tread the first dance 
together, if she wishes it,’ quoth he, and _ 
offered his lady his hand for the dance. “I 
as she took it and moved forward to open the 
dance with him; and through the long and 
stately measure that followed, so perfect was 
his dignity and the courtesy and grace with 
which he danced, that no man dreamt of 
smiling as the deformed lady moved clumsily 
through the figures of the dance. 

At last the long evening was over, the last 
measure danced, the last wine-cup drained, 
the bride escorted to her chamber, the lights 
out, the guests separated in their rooms, and 
Gawayne was free to think of what he had 
done, and to consider how he had ruined his 
whole hope of happiness. He thought of his 
uncle’s favour, of the poor lady’s gratitude, of 
the blessing she had invoked upon him and he 
determined to be gentle with her, though he 
could never love her as his wife. He entered 
the bride-chamber with the feeling of a man 
who had made up his mind to endure, and did 
not even look towards his bride, who sat 
awaiting him beside the fire. Choosing a 
chair, he sat down and looked sadly into the 
glowing embers and spoke no word. 

*’ Have you no word for me, husband? Can 
you not even give me a glance?” asked the 
lady, and Sir Gawayne turned his eyes to 
where she sat; and then he sprang up in 
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amazement, for there sat no loathly lady, 
no ugly and deformed being, but a maiden 
young and lovely, with black eyes and long 
curls of dark hair, with beautiful face and tall 
graceful figure. ‘‘ Who are you, maiden ?”’ 
asked Sir Gawayne; and the fair one replied : 
““T am your wife, whom you found between 
the oak and the holly-tree, and whom you 
wedded this night.” 

** But how has this marvel come to pass ? ” 
asked he, wondering, for the fair maiden was 
so lovely that he marvelled that he had not 
known her beauty even under that hideous 
disguise. “‘ It is an enchantment to which I 
am in bondage,” said she. “I am not yet 
entirely free from it, but now for a time I may 
appear to you as I really am. Is my lord 
content with his loving bride? ”’ asked she, with 
a smile, as she rose and stood before him. 
“Content !’’ he said, as he clasped her in his 
arms. “I would not change my dear lady 
for the fairest dame in Arthur’s court, not 
though she were Queen Guenever herself. I 
am the happiest knight that lives, for I thought 
to save my uncle and help a hapless lady, and 
I have won my own happiness thereby. Truly 
I shall never rue the day when I wedded you, 
dear heart.’”’ Long they sat and talked to- 
gether, and then Sir Gawayne grew weary, and 
would fain have slept, but his lady said: 
‘““ Husband, now a heavy choice awaits you. 
I am under a spell of an evil witch, who has 
given me my own face and form for half the 
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day, and the hideous appearance in which you 
first saw me for the other half. Choose now 
whether you will have me fair by day and ugly 
by night, or hideous by day and beauteous by 
night. The choice is your own.” 

Sir Gawayne was no longer oppressed with 
sleep ; the choice before him was too difficult. 
If the lady remained hideous by day he would 
have to endure the taunts of his fellows; if 
by night, he would be unhappy himself. If 
the lady were fair by day other men might woo 
her, and he himself would have no love for 
her; if she were fair to him alone, his love 
would make her look ridiculous before the 
court and the king. Nevertheless, acting on 
the spur of the moment, he spoke: “ Oh, be 
fair to me only—be your old self by day, and 
let me have my beauteous wife to myself alone.” 
* Alas! is that your choice ?”’ she asked. “I 
only must be ugly when all are beautiful, I 
must be despised when all other ladies are 
admired; I am as fair as they, but I must 
seem foul to all men. Is this your love, Sir 
Gawayne ?”’ and she turned from him and wept. 
Sir Gawayne was filled with pity and remorse 
when he heard her lament, and began to 
realise that he was studying his own pleasure 
rather than his lady’s feelings, and his courtesy 
and gentleness again won the upper hand. 
** Dear love, if you would rather that men 
should see you fair, I will choose that, though 
to me you will be always as you are now. Be 
fair before others and deformed to me alone, 
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and men shall never know that the enchant- 
ment is not wholly removed.” 

Now the lady looked pleased for a moment 
and then said gravely: “‘ Have you thought 
of the danger to which a young and lovely lady 
is exposed in the court? There are many 
false knights who would woo a fair dame, 
though her husband were the king’s favourite 
nephew; and who can tell ?—one of them 
might please me more than you. Sure I am 
that any will be sorry they refused to wed me 
when they see me to-morrow morn. You 
must risk my beauty under the guard of my 
virtue and wisdom, if you have me young 
and fair.” She looked merrily at Sir Gawayne 
as she spoke ; but he considered seriously for a 
time, and then said: “ Nay, dear love, I will 
leave the matter to you and your own wisdom, 
for you are wiser in this matter than I. I 
remit this wholly unto you, to decide according 
to your will, I willrest content with whatsoever 
you resolve.” 

Now the fair lady clapped her hands lightly, 
and said: “ Blessings on you, dear Gawayne, — 
my own dear lord and husband! Now you 
have released me from the spell completely, 
and I shall always be as I am now, fair and 
young, till old age shall change my beauty as 
he doth that of all mortals. My father was a 
great duke of high renown who had but one 
son and one daughter, both of us dearly 
beloved, and both of us of goodly appearance. 
When I had come to an age to be married my 
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father determined to take a new wife, and he 
wedded a witch-lady. She resolved to rid 
herself of his two children, and cast a spell upon 
us both, whereby I was transformed from a fair 
lady into the hideous monster whom you 
wedded, and my gallant young brother into 
the churlish giant who dwells at Tarn Wathelan. 
She condemned me to keep that awful shape 
until I married a young and courtly knight 
who would grant me all my will. You have 
done this for me, and I shall be always your 
fond and faithful wife. My brother too is set 
free from the spell, and he will become again 
one of the truest and most gentle knights 
alive, though none can excel my own true 
knight, Sir Gawayne.”’ 

(From Hero Myths and Legends of the British Race. 

M. I. Ebbutt.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


“1. Word-study. 

_ 2, Compose sentences to show that you understand the 

_ meaning of each of the following— 

* Salutation; compassion; comely; ill-favoured; churl ; 
boon; deformity; plighted word; rue; wend; stately 
measure ; enchantment ; bondage; hapless; spell; taunts ; 
“pity and remorse ; remit; transformed ; churlish. 

3. In two or three sentences state what lesson you think is 

* taught by this story. 

4. Express in a few sentences what you imagine Sir Kay 
would remark when someone told him of the great mistake 
he had made regarding the lady. Try to imitate the language 
used in the story. 

5. Write a paragraph contrasting the good qualities of 

* Sir Gawayne with the bad characteristics of Sir Kay. 
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6. Read another romantic story concerning the Knights 
of the Round Table and tell it in your own words. 

Suggestions—(1) Gareth and his Quest; (2) Tristram and 
Isoult ; (3) Arthur and Guinever. 

7. Inventive Exercise— 

Construct a story giving an interesting account of the ehy 
removal of a spell from an unfortunate creature. 


Ill 
CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 


THE HOUSE OF CIRCE—MEN CHANGED INTO 
BEASTS 


CuHarLtes LAMB (1775-18384) 


On went the single ship till it came to the 
island of Mea, where Circe the dreadful 
daughter of the sun dwelt. She was. deeply 
skilled in magic,) a haughty beauty,; and had 
hair like the sun.; 

Here a dispute arose among Ulysses’ men, 
which of them should go ashore and explore the 
country ; for there was a necessity that some 
should go to procure water and provisions, 
their stock of both being well nigh spent ; but 
their hearts failed them when they called to 
mind the shocking fate of their fellows whom 
the Lestrygonians had eaten, and those whom 
the foul Cyclops Polyphemus had crushed 
between his jaws, which movedthem so tenderly 
in the recollection that they wept. But tears 
never yet supplied any man’s wants; this 
Ulysses knew full well, and dividing his men 
(all that were left) into two companies, at the 
head of one of which was himself, and at the 
head of the other Eurylochus, a man of tried 
courage, he casts lots which of them should 
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go up into the country, and the lot fell upon 
Kurylochus and his company, two-and-twenty 
in number, who took their leave, with tears, of 
Ulysses and his men that stayed, whose eyes 
wore the same wet badges of weak humanity, 
for they surely thought never to see their 
companions again, but that on every coast 
where they should come, they should find 
nothing but savages and cannibals. 
Kurylochus and his party proceeded up the 
country, till in a dale they descried the house 
of Circe, built of bright stone, by the roadside. 
Before her gate lay many beasts, as wolves, 
lions, and leopards, which, by her art, she had 
rendered tame. These arose when they saw 
strangers, and ramped upon their hinder paws, 
and fawned upon Eurylochus and his men, who 
dreaded the effect of such monstrous kindness ; 
and staying at the gate they heard the enchant- 
ress within, sitting at her loom, singing such 
strains as suspended all mortal faculties, while 
she wove a web, subtle and glorious, and of 
texture inimitable on earth, as all the house- 
wiferies of the deities are. Strains so ravish- 
ingly sweet, provoked even the sagest and 
prudentest head among the party to knock and 
call at the gate. ‘The shining gate the/enchant- 
ress)opened, and bade them all come in and 
feast. They unwisely followed, all but 
Eurylochus, who stayed without the gate, 
suspicious that some trap was set for them. 
Being entered she sat them in chairs of state, 
and set before them meal and honey, and 
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Smyrna wine; but mixed with baneful drugs 
of powerful enchantment. When they had 
eaten of these and drunk of her cup, she 
touched them with her charming-rod, and 
straight they were transformed into swine, 
having the bodies, the bristles, and snout of 
swine, but still retaining the minds of men, 
which made them the more to lament their 
brutish transformation. Having changed them 
she shut them up in her sty with many more, 
whom her( wicked sorceries} had formerly 
changed, and gave them swine’s food, mast, 
and acorns, and chestnuts to eat. 


(From The Adventures of Ulysses.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Explain the following. (Consult both the text and 
dictionary.) 

Skilled in magic ; a haughty beauty ; explore the country ; 
procure provisions ; being nigh spent; their hearts failed 
them ; a man of tried courage ; he cast lots; the same wet 
badges of weak humanity ; ramped ; fawned ; enchantress ; 
suspended all mortal faculties ; subtle ; texture inimitable ; 
deities ; ravishingly sweet ; provoked ; prudentest ; suspicious ; 
baneful enchantment ; transformed ; sorceries ; transformation. 

2. Consult the text in answering the following questions— 

“(a) How many different accomplishments of Circe does the 
writer describe ? 
~(b) Which of these do you consider good and which bad ? 

(c) Does Circe ever appear to have used her talents for any 
good purpose ? 

(Read what she did to Scylla—a beautiful maiden.) 

_.(d) How would you describe a person who is at once 
beautiful, crafty and cruel ? 

(e) Circe was a sorceress. Can you imagine why she 
should wish to turn men into swine ? 
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(f) What was there attractive about the house of Circe ? 

(g) Which attracted the Greeks the more—the hope of 
food or the wonderful music ? 

3. Reproduce the story orally and then in writing. 

4. Inventive Exercise—Write a story of your own, re- 
lating a conversation between two of the swine that had 
once been men. 

5. Learn the following lines by heart. 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 


Much have I travelled in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen : 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

Joun Keats (1795-1821). 


THE ARGONAUTS 
CHARLES KINGSLEY (1819-1875) 


Then a fair wind rose and they sailed east- 
ward, by Tartessus on the Iberian shore, till 
they came to the pillars of Hercules, and the 
Mediterranean Sea. And thence they sailed 
on through the deeps of Sardinia, and past the 
Ausonian Islands, and the capes of the Tyr- 
rhenian shore, till they came to a flowery island, 
upon a still, bright summer’s eve. As they 
neared it, slowly and wearily, they heard sweet 
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songs upon the shore, But when Medeia 
heard it, she started, and cried, ‘“‘ Beware, all 
heroes, for these are the rocks of the Sirens. 
You must pass close by them, for there is no 
other channel; but those who listen to that 
' song are lost.” 

Then Orpheus spoke, the king of all minstrels, 
“ Let them match their song against mine. I 


“how much moré “the heart of men!’ So he 
caught up his lyre, and stood upon the poop 
and began his magic song. 

And now they could see the Sirens on Anthe- 
moéssa, the flowery isle; three fair maidens 
sitting on the beach, beneath a red rock in the 
setting sun, among beds of crimson poppies and 
golden asphodels. Slowly they sung and 
sleepily, with silver voices, mild and clear, 
which stole over the golden waters, and into 
the hearts of all the heroes, i in spite of Orpheus’ 
song. 

rae all things stayed around and listened ; 
the gulls sat in white lines along the rocks ; on 
the beach great seals lay basking, and kept‘time 
with lazy heads; while silver shoals of fish 
came up to hearken, and whispered as they 
broke the shining calm. The wind overhead 
hushed his whistling, as he shepherded his 
clouds towards the west; and the clouds stood 
in mid blue, and listened dreaming, like a flock 
of golden sheep. 

And as the heroes listened, the oars fell from 
their hands, and their heads drooped on their 


m—4 
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breasts, and they closed their heavy eyes; and 
they dreamed of bright still gardens, and of 
slumbers under murmuring pines, till all their 
toil seemed foolishness, and they thought of 
their renown no more. 

Then one lifted his head suddenly, and cried, 
‘*'What use in wandering for ever? Let us 
stay here and rest awhile.’”’ And another, 
‘** Let us row to the shore and hear the words 
they sing.” And another, “I care not for the 
words, but for the music. They shall sing me 
to sleep, that I may rest.”’ 

And Butes,! son of Pandion, the fairest of all 
mortal men, leapt out and swam towards the 
shore, crying, ““I come, I come, fair maidens, 
to live and die here, listening to your song.”’ 

Then Medeia clapped her hands together, and 
cried, “‘ Sing louder, Orpheus, sing a bolder 
strain; wake up these hapless sluggards, or 
none of them will see the land of Hellas more.” 

Then Orpheus lifted his harp, and crashed his 
cunning hand across the strings ; and his music 
and his’ voice rose like a trumpet through the 
still evening air; into the air it rushed like 
thunder, till the rocks rang and the sea; and 
into their souls it rushed like wine, till all hearts 
beat fast within their breasts. 

And he sung the song of Perseus, how the 
Gods led him over land and sea, and how he slew 
the loathly Gorgon, and won himself a peerless 
bride ; and how he sits now with the Gods upon 
Olympus, a shining star in the sky, immortal 

' Bités. 
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with his immortal bride, and honoured by all 
men below. 

So Orpheus sang, and the Sirens, answering 
each other across the golden sea, till Orpheus’ 
voice drowned the Sirens’, and the heroes 
caught their oars again. 

And» they cried, * We will be'-men) ‘like 
Perseus, and we will dare and suffer to the 
last. Sing us his song again, brave Orpheus, 
that we may forget the Sirens and their spell.” 

And as Orpheus sang, they dashed their oars 
into the sea, and kept time to his music, as they 
fled fast away; and the Sirens’ voices died 
behind them, in the hissing of the foam along 
their wake. 

But Butes swam to the shore, and knelt 
down before the Sirens, and cried, “‘ Sing on! 
Sing on!” But he could say no more, for a 
charmed sleep came over him, and a pleasant 
humming in his ears; and he sank all along 
upon the pebbles, and forgot all heaven and 
earth, and never looked at that sad beach 
around. him, all strewn with the bones of men. 

Then slowly rose up those three fair sisters, 
with a cruel smile on their lips; and slowly 
they crept down towards him, like leopards 
who creep upon their prey; and their hands 
were like the talons of eagles as they stept 
across the bones of their victims to enjoy their 
cruel feast. 

But fairest Aphrodite saw him from the 
highest Idalian peak, and she pitied his youth 
and his beauty, and leapt up from her golden 
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throne; and like a falling star she cleft the 
sky, and left a trail of glittering light, till she 
stooped to the island of the Sirens, and snatched 
their prey from their claws. And she lifted 
Butes as he lay sleeping, and wrapped him in 
a golden mist; and she bore him to the peak 
of Lilybeum, and he slept there many a 
pleasant year. 

But when the Sirens saw that they were 
conquered, they shrieked for envy and rage, 
and leapt from the beach into the sea, and were 
changed into rocks unto this day. 


(From The Heroes.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


V1. Word-study. 

y 2. Consult the text in answering the following questions— 
(a) Describe the character of the music sung by the sirens. 
(b) What was the effect of the sirens’ song on the men and 

on the things around ? 

(c) How did the song of Orpheus differ from that of the 
sirens ? 

(d) Why do armies have bands of music ? 

(e) Describe the character of Butes. 

(f) What would have been his fate, had he not been 
rescued ? 

(g) Describe the appearance of the sirens. 

(h) What do you learn from the story about the power of 
music ? 

3. Tell the story orally and then in writing. 

4. Inventive Exercise.—Ulysses, a cunning king of Ithaca, 
once sailed harmlessly past the sirens’ isle, for he had stopped 
the ears of his crew with wax, and caused himself to be bound 
to the mast. 
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Describe some such stratagem adopted by a boat’s crew 
in passing a rock on the Rhine, where lived a maiden who 
lured sailors to destruction by her enchanting songs. 

(Read ** The Legend of the Lorelei”? in Mark Twain’s A 
Tramp Abroad.) 

5. Learn the following two selections by heart. 


I. ORPHEUS 


Orpheus, with his lute, made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing : 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung: as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting Spring. 


Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by : 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


II. HARMONY 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young eyed cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
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MIDAS 


Midas, king of Phrygia, was rich above all 
men in the world, yet, like others who have 
much, his heart was set on more. Once he 
had the chance to do a service to a god, when 
in his garden was found old Silenus, who, 
strayed from the train of his patron Dionysus, 
had lain down here to sleep off a drunken bout. 
Midas sportively bound the wandering reveller 
with roses, and, after filling him with the meat 
and drink he loved, took him back to the god 
of wine; then so well pleased was Dionysus 
to see that jovial companion, that he bid the 
friendly king choose any reward he liked to ask. 
Midas did not think twice. 

** Grant me this boon then,” he cried eagerly, 
“that whatever I touch may turn to gold!” 

“So be it!” laughed the god, pledging him 
in a cup of wine; and Midas left his presence 
exulting to know that henceforth his wealth 
was boundless. 

Impatient to test the new-given power, as 
he walked through the woods he tore off a 
twig, and lo! at his touch it had turned to 
yellow gold. He picked up stones from the 
path, then they too, became pure gold, and 
every clod he handled was at once a glittering 
nugget; he grasped an ear of corn to find it 
hard as gold; and when he plucked fruit or 
flowers they were like the apples of the Hesper- 
ides, so that soon his attendants went groaning 
under the burden of gold he gathered on the way. 
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Weighed down by his golden robes, he himself 
would fain have been borne along, but when 
he mounted a mule it stood a lifeless image, 
and the litter on which they laid him was too 
heavy for the strength of all his men. Almost 
beside himself with pride and greed, he got 
home to his palace, where as he brushed through 
the portal, its posts turned to golden pillars ; 
and when he threw himself on the nearest seat, 
it was henceforth such a costly throne as any 
king in the world might envy. 

Fatigued by his journey and its excitements, 
Midas called for food. Obedient menials made 
haste to spread a table, while others brought 
basins in which, as their lord plunged his hands, 
the water froze forthwith into golden ice. 
So it was when he sat down to eat. He smiled 
to see how his plates and bowls changed to 
gold, as beseemed; but his smile became a 
frown when the first savoury mouthful met 
his lips as tasteless metal. In vain he tried 
to swallow such rich fare ; the sweetest morsel 
crunched between his teeth like ashes; and 
when he would have drained a cup of wine, the 
drink was solid gold. 

Tormented by hunger and thirst, he rose 
from that mockery of a banquet, for once 
envying the poorest kitchen-boy in his palace. 
It was no comfort to visit the growing mass of 
his treasures ; the very sight of gold began to 
sicken him. If he embraced his children, if 
he struck a slave, their bodies turned in an 
instant to golden statues. All around glared 
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hateful yellow in his eyes. It was a relief 
when darkness came to hide that now-abhorred 
wealth. Then, flinging off his heavy golden 
robes, he sank with a sigh upon a soft couch 
that at once grew hard and cold; and there 
he tossed restless all night, the richest and the 
most wretched man alive. 

In sleepless despair, with the first light of 
dawn he hastened to Dionysus, earnestly 
beseeching him to take back his gift of splendid 
misery. 

‘* So men’s dearest wishes oft prove unwise ! ”’ 
railed the god. ‘“ But once more I grant thee 
thy desire. Seek out the source of the Pactolus 
and by bathing in its pure waters thou mayst 
undo the spell laid upon thee.” 

Searcely waiting to thank him, Midas set off 
for that healing stream. Driven on by the 
gnawings of hunger, over mountain and plain 
he panted till he came to the Pactolus, whose 
sandy bed was streaked with gold wherever he 
trod; and men say that scales of gold may 
still be turned up to mark his footsteps. When 
he reached its cool fountain and hurled into 
it his fevered body, the crystal water was 
stained as if by gold. But no sooner had his 
head plunged beneath it than that fatal gift 
was washed away ; and to his unspeakable joy 
Midas came out to eat and drink like other men. 


(From Classic Myth and Legend. A. R. Hope Moncrieff.) 
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COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

.~ 2. Use the following words in sentences of your own 
construction :—patron ; sportively ; reveller ; jovial ; boon ; 
fain ; portal; menials ; railed ; spell. 

3. Dionysus was the Greek god of wine. Of what was each 
of the following the god :—Ares; Poseidon; Hephaestus ; 
Hermes ? 

What names did the Romans give to these five gods ? 

4. In a sentence or two state what lesson is to be learned 
from the story of Midas. 

v 5. Read the story of how Hercules obtained the three 
golden apples from the garden of the Hesperides and then tell 
this story in your own words. 

6. Inventive Exercise—Write a short story showing how 
greed is never satisfactory but, on the other hand, always 
brings its penalty. 


IV 
NARRATIVE POETRY 
THE SANDS OF DEE 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


*“O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee.”’ 
The western wind was wild and dank with 
foam, 
And all alone went she. 


The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see. 
The blinding mist came down and hid the 
land ; 
And never home came she. 


‘“ Q, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— 
A tress of golden hair, 
Of drowned maiden’s hair, 
Above the nets at sea ? ” 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair. 
Among the stakes of Dee. 
58 
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They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel, crawling foam, 
The cruel, hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea ; 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle 
home 
Across the sands of Dee. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


/1. Punctuate the following verse :— 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam ) 

The cruel crawling foam , 

The cruel hungry foam , 

To her grave beside the sea - 

But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 


2. Why do you think Kingsley repeats a phrase several 
times, as, ‘‘ And call the cattle home’? ? Read the poem 
again, omitting all repetitions. Do you like it as well? Can 
you put into words the effect which this repetition makes 
upon your mind? Do you think this repetition would sound 
so well in a prose piece ?. Try it. 

8. Learn the whole poem by heart and then tell the story 
in your own words. (Make pencil sketches of each scene, if 
you can.) 

_/4. Make a précis of the poem in four short sentences. 

_ 5. Inventive Ezercise—Using the information in the 
following lines, write a story of your own describing Mary’s 
journey across the sands and her struggle with the elements. 


The western wind was wild and dank with foam. 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land. 
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THE THREE FISHERS 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 

Away to the West as the sun went down ; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the 
best. 

And the children stood watching them out of 
the town ; 

For men must work and women must weep, 

And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 

Though the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went 
down ; 

They looked at the squall, and they looked at 
the shower, 

And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and 
brown. 

But men must work, and women must weep, 

Though storms be sudden and waters deep, 

And the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 

And the women are weeping and wringing their 
hands 

For those who will never come home to the 
town ; 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep ; 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 
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COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Explain exactly what is meant by the following— 

Though the harbour bar be moaning ; the night-rack came 
rolling up ragged and brown; and the sooner it’s over, the 
sooner to sleep. 

2. Compare the repetition of phrases in this poem with 
that in ‘‘ The Sands of Dee.” Try to make a mental picture 
of the scene described in each verse. Which verse portrays 
hope, which doubt and anaiety and which despair? Which 
verse do you like best ? Give reasons. 

3. Make a précis of the poem in three short sentences. 

4. Learn the poem by heart and then tell the story in 
your own words. (If you can, draw a pencil sketch of each 
scene as described in the three verses.) 

5. Inventive Exercise——Read Dickens’s description of a 
shipwreck in Chapter lv. of David Copperfield, and then make 
up a similar story of the sea. Give it a title of your own. 

6. Memory Verses :— 


They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters ; 
These see the works of the Lord, 
And his wonders in the deep. 
For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, 
Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 
They mount up to heaven, they go down again to the depths : 
Their soul is melted because of trouble. 
They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, 
And are at their wit’s end. 
Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
And he bringeth them out of their distresses. 
He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are 
still. 
Then are they glad because they be quiet ; 
So he bringeth them unto their desired haven. 
Psalm evii. 23-30. 
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THE HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


(1571) 
JEAN INGELOW (1820-1897) 


The old mayor climbed the belfrey tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three ; 

‘* Pull, if ye never pulled before ; 

Good ringers, pull your best,’’ quoth he. 
‘‘ Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells ! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, 
Play uppe ‘ The Brides of Enderby.’ ” 


Men say it was a stolen tyde— 

The Lord that sent it, He knows all ; 
But in myne ears doth still abide 

The message that the bells let fall : 

And there was nought of strange, beside 
The flights of mews and peewits pied 

By millions crouched on the old sea wall. 


I sat and spun within the doore, 

My thread brake off, I raised myne eyes ; 
The level sun, like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies, 

And dark against day’s golden death 

She moved where Lindis wandereth, 

My sonne’s faire wife, Elizabeth. 


‘*“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!”’ calling, 
Ere the early dews were falling, 
Farre away I heard her song. 
**Cusha! Cusha! ” all along. 
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Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 
Floweth, floweth ; 

From the meads where melick groweth 

Faintly came her milking song— 


**Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!”’ calling, 

** For the dews will soon be falling ; 

Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 

Mellow, mellow ; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 

Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Light- 
foot ; 

Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 

| Hollow, hollow ; 

Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 

From the clovers lift your head ; 

Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Light- 
foot, 

Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 

Jetty, to the milking shed.” 


If it be long, ay, long ago, 

When I beginne to think howe long, 
Againe I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrowe, sharpe and strong ; 
And all the aire, it seemeth mee, 

Bin full of floating bells (sayth shee), 
That ring the tune of Enderby. 


Alle fresh the level pasture lay 

And not a shadowe mote be seene, 

Save where full fyve good miles away 
The steeple towered from out the greene ; 
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And lo! the great bell farre and wide 
Was heard in all the country-side 
That Saturday at eventide. 


The swanherds where their sedges are 
Moved on in sunset’s golden breath, 
The shepherde lads I heard afarre, 
And my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth ; 

Till floating o’er the grassy sea 

Came downe that kyndly message free, 
The ‘‘ Brides of Mavis Enderby.”’ 


Then some looked uppe into the sky, 

And all along where Lindis flows 

To where the goodly vessels lie, 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 

They sayde, “* And why should this thing be ? 
What danger lowers by land or sea ? 

They ring the tune of Enderby ! 


** For evil news from Mabelthorpe, 

Of pyrate galleys warping down ; 

For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe, 
They have not spared to wake the towne ; 
But while the west bin red to see, 

And storms be none and pyrates flee, 
Why ring ‘ The Brides of Enderby ’ ? ” 


I looked without, and lo! my sonne 
Came riding down with might and main : 
He raised a shout as he drew on, 

Till all the welkin rang again, 

** Elizabeth ! Elizabeth ! ”’ 

(A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth.) 
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** The olde sea wall (he cried) is downe, 

The rising tide comes on apace, 

And boats adrift in yonder towne 

Go sailing uppe the market-place.”’ 

He shook as one that looks on death : 

‘** God save you, mother ! ”’ straight he saith ; 
** Where is my wife, Elizabeth ? ” 


‘** Good sonne, where Lindis winds away, 
With her two bairns I marked her long ; 
And ere yon bell beganne to play 

Afar I heard her milking song.”’ 

He looked across the grassy lea, 

Wo rieht, to lett, ~ Ho, Enderby !” 
They rang, “ The Brides of Enderby ! ” 


With that he cried and beat his breast ; 
For, lo! along the river’s bed 

A mighty eygre? reared his crest, 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped, 

It swept with thunderous noises loud ; 
Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud, 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 


And rearing Lindis backward pressed 

Shook all her trembling bankes amaine ; 

Then madly at the eygre’s breast 

Flung uppe her weltering walls again, 

Then bankes came downe with ruin and rout— 
Then beaten foam flew round about— 

Then all the mighty floods were out. 


1 Eygre (pronounced G-ger)=a tidal wave. 
u—5 
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So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat, 
Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at our feet : 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea. 


Upon the roofe we sate that night, 

The noise of bells went sweeping by ; 

I marked the lofty beacon light 

Stream from the church tower, red and high— 
A lurid mark and dread to see ; 

And awsome bells they were to mee, 

That in the dark rang “ Enderby.” 


They rang the sailor lads to guide 

From roofe to roofe who fearless rowed ; 
And I—my sonne was at my side, 

And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 

And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 
**O, come in life, or come in death ! 

O lost! my love, Elizabeth.” 


And didst thou visit him no more ? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare ; 
The waters laid thee at his doore, 

Kre yet the early dawn was clear. 

Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 

The lifted sun shone on thy face, 

Downe drifted to thy dwelling place. 
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That flow strewed wrecks about the grass, 
That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea ; 

A fatal ebbe and flow, alas ! 

To manye more than myne and mee : 
But each will mourn his own (she saith), 
And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 


I shall never hear her more 

By the reedy Lindis shore, 

*“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!”’ calling 

Ere the early dews be falling ; 

I shall never hear her song, 

**Cusha! Cusha! ”’ all along 

Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 
Goeth, floweth ; 

From the meads where melick groweth 

When the water winding down, 

Onward floweth to the town. 


I shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 
Shiver, quiver ; 

Stand beside the sobbing river, 

Sobbing, throbbing in its falling 

To the sandy lonesome shore ; 

I shall never hear her calling, 

** Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow ; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 

Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot ; 

Quit your pipes of parsley hollow, 
Hollow, hollow ; 
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Come uppe Lightfoot, rise and follow ; 
Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 

From your clovers lift the head ; 

Come uppe Jetty, follow, follow, 

Jetty, to the milking shed.”’ 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Explain carefully what is meant by the following— 

Men say it was a stolen tyde; where the reedy Lindis 
wandereth ; from the meads where melick groweth; the 
swanherds, where their sedges are, moved on in sunset’s 
golden breath ; of pyrate galleys warping down ; till all the 
welkin rang again; a mighty eygre reared his crest; like a 
demon in a shroud. 

2. Make a list of all the quaint words and phrases, as, 
play uppe ; tyde; myne and doore. Write down their equiva- 
lents, and say why a modern author introduces them. 

3. Tell the story first orally and then in writing. (Draw 
pencil sketches.) 

4. The following is the conclusion of a story about a flood. 
Tell the whole tale in your own manner and give it a 
title— 

***Tt is coming, Maggie!’ Tom said, in a deep hoarse 
voice, loosing the oars and clasping her. The next instant 
the boat was no longer seen upon the water—and the huge 
mass was hurrying on in hideous triumph. But soon the keel 
of the boat reappeared, a black speck upon the golden water. 
The boat reappeared—but brother and sister had gone down 
in an embrace never to be parted: living through again in 
one supreme moment, the days when they had clasped their 
little hands in love, and roamed the daisied fields together.’’ 





V 
NARRATIVE LITERATURE 


HOW HEREWARD SLEW THE BEAR 
CHARLES KINGSLEY (1819-1875) 


Or Hereward’s doings for the next few 
months nought is known ; the chroniclers only 
say that he was in those days beyond North- 
umberland with Gilbert of Ghent. 

Wherever Gilbert lived, however, he heard 
that Hereward was outlawed, and sent for him, 
having, it would seem, some connection with his 
father. And there he lived, doubtless happily 
enough, fighting Celts and hunting deer, so 
that as yet the pains and penalties of exile did 
not press very hardly upon him. The hand- 
some, petulant, good-humoured lad had become 
in a few weeks the darling of Gilbert’s ladies, 
and the envy of all his knights and gentlemen. 
Hereward the singer, harp-player, dancer, 
Hereward the rider and hunter, was in all 
mouths: but he himself was discontented at 
having as yet fallen in with no adventure 
worthy of a man, and he looked curiously and 
longingly at the menagerie of wild beasts 
enclosed in strong wooden cages, which Gilbert 
kept in one corner of the great courtyard, to 
try with them at Christmas, Easter, and 
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Whitsuntide, the mettle of the young gentlemen 
who were candidates for the honour of knight- 
hood. But after looking over the bulls and 
stags, wolves and bears, Hereward settled in his 
mind that there was none worthy of his steel 
save one huge white bear, whom no man had 
yet dared to face, and whom Hereward, indeed, 
had never seen, hidden as he was all day within 
the old oven-shaped house of stone, which had 
been turned into his den. 

Meanwhile Hereward made a friend. Among 
all the ladies of Gilbert’s household, however 
kind they were inclined to be to him, he took a 
fancy only to one—a little girl of ten years old. 
Alftruda was her name. He liked to amuse 
himself with this child, without, as he fancied, 
any danger of falling in love. Alftruda was 
beautiful, too, exceedingly, and precocious, 
and, it may be, vain enough to repay his 
attention in good earnest. Moreover she was 
English, as he was, and royal likewise. Be- 
tween the English lad, then, and the English 
maiden grew up in a few weeks an innocent 
friendship, which had almost become more than 
friendship, through the intervention of the 
great white bear. 

For as Hereward was coming in one afternoon 
from hunting, hawk on fist, with Martin Light- 
foot trotting behind, crane and heron, duck 
and hare, slung over his shoulder, on reaching 
the courtyard gates he was aware of screams 
and shouts within, tumult and terror among 
man and beast. Hereward tried to force his 
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horse in at the gate. The beast stopped and 
turned, snorting with fear; and no wonder ; 
for in the midst of the courtyard stood the 
bear ; his white mane bristled up till he seemed 
twice as big as any of the sober brown bears 
which Hereward yet had seen; his long snake 
neck and cruel visage wreathing about in search 
of prey. A dead horse, its back broken by a 
single blow of the paw, and two or three writh- 
ing dogs, showed that the beast had turned 
(like too many of his human kindred in those 
days) “ Berserker.”! The courtyard was 
utterly empty: but from the ladies’ bower 
came shrieks and shouts, not only of women 
but of men; and knocking at the bower door, 
adding her screams to those inside, was a little 
white figure, which Hereward recognised as 
Alftruda’s. They had barricaded themselves 
inside, leaving the child out; and now dared 
not open the door, as the bear swung and rolled 
towards it, looking savagely right and left for 
a fresh victim. 

Hereward leaped from his horse, and drawing 
his sword, rushed forward with a shout which 
made the bear turn round. 

He looked once back at the child; then 
round again at Hereward: and making up his 
mind to take the largest morsel first, made 
straight at him with a growl which there was 
no mistaking. 

He was within two paces ; then he rose on his 


1 Berserker: a name given to the bravest Norse warriors 
who fought in bare sark or shirt. 
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hind legs, a head and shoulders taller than 
Hereward, and lifted the iron talons high in 
air. Hereward knew that there was but one 
spot at which to strike; and he struck true 
and strong, before the iron paw could fall, 
right on the muzzle of the monster. 

He heard the dull crash of the steel; he felt 
the sword jammed tight. He shut his eyes for 
an instant, fearing lest his blow had come to 
nought; lest his sword had turned aside, or 
melted like water in his hand, and the next 
moment would find him crushed to earth, 
blinded and stunned. Something tugged at 
his sword. He opened his eyes, and saw the 
huge carcass bend, reel, roll slowly over to one 
side, dead, tearing out of his hand the sword 
which was firmly fixed in his skull. 

Hereward stood awhile staring at the beast 
like a man astonied at what he himself had 
done. He had had his first adventure, and he 
had conquered. He was now a champion in 
his own right—a hero of heroes. 

“Do you not see,” said Martin Lightfoot’s 
voice close by, “ that there is a fair lady trying 
to thank you, while you are so rude or so 
proud that you will not vouchsafe her one 
look ? ” 

It was true. Little Alftruda had been cling- 
ing to him for five minutes past. He took the 
child up in his arms and kissed her with pure 
kisses, which for a moment softened his hard 
heart; then setting her down, he turned to 
Martin. 
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‘**T have done it, Martin.”’ 

** Yes, you have done it ; I spied you. What 
will the old folks at home say to this ? ” 

* What care I?” 

Martin Lightfoot shook his head, and drew 
out his knife. 

** What is that for ? ” said Hereward. 

** When the master kills the game, the knave 
can but skin it. We may sleep warm under 
this fur in many a cold night by sea and 
moor.” 

“Nay,” said Hereward, laughing; ‘“‘ when 
the master kills the game, he must first carry 
it home. Let us take him and set him up 
against the bower door there, to astonish the 
brave knights inside.” And stooping down, 
he attempted to lift the huge carcass: but in 
vain. At last, with Martin’s help, he got it 
fairly on his shoulders, and the two dragged 
their burden to the bower, and dashed it 
against the door, shouting with all their might 
to those within to open it. 

Windows, it must be remembered, were in 
those days so few and far between, that the 
folks inside had remained quite unaware of 
what was going on without. 

The door was opened cautiously enough ; 
and out looked, to the shame of knighthood, 
be it said, two or three knights who had taken 
shelter in the bower with the ladies. Whatever 
they were going to say the ladies forestalled, 
for, rushing out across the prostrate bear, they 
overwhelmed Hereward with praises, thanks, 
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and, after the straightforward custom of those 
days, with substantial kisses. 


(From Hereward the Wake.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and writien) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Place the following in sentences of your own— 

Chroniclers ; outlawed; pains and penalties; press very 
hardly ; mettle ; exile; petulant; candidates ; precocious ; 
innocent friendship; intervention; tumult and_ terror ; 
bristled ; cruel visage; wreathing; writhing; barricaded ; 
astonied ; vouchsafe ; forestalled ; prostrate. 

3. Reproduce the story in your own words. 

4. The following is the introduction to a tale of adventure. 
Finish it in what manner you please and give it a name. 
(Illustrate your story by pencil sketches, if you can.) 

Gerard did not answer, for his ear was attracted by a 
sound behind them. It was a peculiar sound, too, like 
something heavy, but not hard, rushing softly over the dead 
leaves. He turned round with some little curiosity. A 
colossal creature was coming down the road at about sixty 
paces distance. He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor at 
first, but the next moment he turned ashy pale. It was a 
bear, as big as a cart-horse. It was tearing along with its 
great head down, rushing on a hot scent. 

(Compare your story with the one in The Cloister and 
the Hearth, chap. xxiv.) 

5. Expand the following into a longer story and give it a 
title— 

Two travellers were passing through a forest. ‘ My 
friendship for you is so great, I would defend you with my 
life,’’ said one. 

‘** Thanks, my friend,” replied the other. 

Just then a big bear ran out on the path; when the 
traveller who had first spoken rushed to a tree, and climbing 
it hastily left his companion to his fate. 

The second traveller, thus forsaken, pretended to be dead ; 
and the bear, after sniffing at him, quietly went away. 
Down came the first traveller from the tree. ‘* What did 
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the bear say to you?” he asked. ‘I noticed he put his 


mouth to your ear.” 
“He told me,” said the indignant man, ‘“ not to believe 


the fine promises of false friends.” 


A FIGHT WITH A LEOPARD 
CHARLES READE (1814-1884) 


Margaret had a trouble of her own at Seven- 
bergen. It was a housewife’s distress, but 
deeper than we can well conceive. She came 
to Martin Wittenhaagen, the old soldier, with 
tears in her eyes. 

** Martin, there’s nothing in the house, and 
Gerard is coming, and he is so thoughtless. He 
forgets to sup at home. When he gives over 
work, then he runs to me straight, poor soul ; 
and often he comes quite faint. And to think 
I have nothing to set before my servant that 
loves me so dear.” 

Martin scratched his head. ‘“‘ What can I 
do?” 

“It is Thursday; it is your day to shoot— 
sooth to say, I counted on you to-day.”’ 

‘“‘ Nay,” said the soldier, “‘ I may not shoot 
when the Duke or his friends are at the chase ; 
read else. I am no scholar.” And he took 
from his pouch a parchment with a grand seal. 
It purported to be a stipend and a licence given 
by Philip, Duke of Burgundy, to Martin 
Wittenhaagen, one of his archers, in return for 
services in the wars, and for a wound received 
at the Duke’s side. The stipend was four 
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merks yearly, to be paid by the Duke’s almoner, 
and the licence was to shoot three arrows once 
a week, viz., on Thursday, and no other day, 
in any of the Duke’s forests in Holland, at any 
game but a seven-year-old buck or a doe 
carrying fawn; proviso, that the Duke should 
not be hunting on that day, or any of his friends. 
In this case Martin was not to go and disturb 
the woods on peril of his salary and his head, 
and a fine of a penny. 

Margaret sighed and was silent. 

‘* Come, cheer up, mistress,” said he; “‘ for 
your sake I'll peril my carcase; I have done 
that for many a one that was not worth your 
fore-finger. It is no such mighty risk either. 
I'll but step into the skirts of the forest here. 
It is odds but they drive a hare or a fawn within 
reach of my arrow.” 

** Well, if I let you go, you must promise me 
not to go far, and not to be seen; far better 
Gerard went supperless than ill should come to 
you, faithful Martin.” 

The required promise given, Martin took his 
bow and three arrows, and stole cautiously into 
the wood: it was scarce a furlong distant. 
The horns were heard faintly in the distance, 
and all the game was afoot. ‘‘ Come,” thought 
Martin, “I shall soon fill the pot, and no one 
be the wiser.” He took his stand behind 
a thick oak that commanded a view of an 
open glade, and strung his bow, a truly 
formidable weapon. It was of English yew, 
six feet two inches high, and thick in propor- 
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tion ; and Martin, broad-chested, with arms all 
iron and cord, and used to the bow from infancy, 
could draw a three-foot arrow to the head, 
and, when it flew, the eye could scarce follow 
it, and the bow-string twanged as musical as a 
harp. A hare came cantering, then sat 
sprightly, and her ears made a capital V. 
Martin levelled his tremendous weapon at her : 
the arrow flew, the string twanged : but Martin 
had been in a hurry to pot her, and lost her 
by an inch: the arrow seemed to hit her, but 
it struck the ground close to her, and passed 
under her belly like a flash and hissed along 
the short grass and disappeared. She jumped 
three feet perpendicular, and away at the top 
of her speed. “ Bungler!” said Martin. A 
sure proof that he was not an habitual bungler, 
or he would have blamed the hare. He had 
scarcely fitted another arrow to his string when 
a wood-pigeon settled on the very tree he stood 
under. “ Aha,” thought he, “‘ you are small 
but dainty.” This time he took more pains ; 
drew his arrow carefully, loosed it smoothly, 
and saw it, to all appearances, go clean 
through the bird, carrying feathers skyward 
like dust. Instead of falling at his feet, the 
bird, whose breast was torn, not fairly pierced, 
fluttered feebly away, and by a great effort rose 
above the trees, flew some fifty yards and fell 
dead at last; but where he could not see for 
the thick foliage. 

** Luck is against me,”’ said he despondingly. 
But he fitted another arrow and eyed the glade 
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keenly. Presently he heard a bustle behind 
him, and turned round just in time to see a 
noble buck cross the open, but too late to shoot 
at him. He dashed his bow down with an 
imprecation. At that moment a long, spotted 
animal glided swiftly across after the deer ; 
its belly seemed to touch the ground as it went. 
Martin took up his bow hastily : he recognised 
the Duke’s leopard. “‘ The hunters will not 
be far from here,” said he, “‘ and I must not be 
seen. Gerard must go supperless this night.” 

He plunged into the wood, following the 
buck and leopard, for that was his way home. 
He had not gone far when he heard an unusual 
sound ahead of him—leaves rustling violently, 
and the ground trampled. He hurried in the 
direction. He found the leopard on the buck’s 
back, tearing him with teeth and claw, and the 
buck running in a circle and bounding con- 
vulsively, with the blood pouring down his 
hide. Then Martin formed a desperate reso- 
lution to have the venison for Margaret. He 
drew his arrow to the head, and buried it in 
the deer, who, in spite of the creature on his 
back, bounded high into the air and fell dead. 
The leopard went on tearing him as if nothing 
had happened. 

Martin hoped that the creature would gorge 
itself with blood, and then let him take the 
meat. He waited some minutes, then walked 
resolutely up, and laid his hand on the buck’s 
leg. The leopard gave a frightful growl, and 
left off sucking blood. She saw Martin’s game, 
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and was sulky and on her guard. What was 


to be done? Martin had. heard that wild 


creatures cannot stand the human eye. Accord- 
ingly, he stood erect, and fixed his eye on the 
leopard: the leopard returned a savage glance, 
and never took her eye off Martin. Then 


- Martin, continuing to look the beast down, the 


leopard, brutally ignorant of natural history, 
flew at his head with a frightful yell, flaming 
eyes, and jaws and claws distended. He had 
but just time to catch her by the throat, before 
her teeth could crush his face; one of her 
claws seized his shoulder and rent it, the other, 
aimed at his cheek, would have been more 
deadly still, but Martin was old-fashioned, and 


- wore no hat, but a scapulary of the same stuff 


as his jerkin, and this scapulary he brought 
over his head like a hood; the brute’s claws 
caught in the loose leather. Martin kept her 
teeth off his face with great difficulty, and 
eriped her throat fiercely, and she kept rend- 
ing his shoulder. It was like blunt reaping 
hooks grinding and tearing. The pain was 
fearful: but, instead of cowing the old soldier, 
it put his blood up, and he gnashed his teeth 
with rage almost as fierce as hers, and squeezed 
her neck with iron force. The two pair of eyes 
flared at one another—and now the man’s were 
almost as furious as the brute’s. She found 
he was throttling her, and made a wild attempt 
to free herself, in which she dragged his cowl 
all over his face and blinded him, and tore 
her claw out of his shoulder, flesh and all; 
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but still he throttled her with hand and arm 
of iron. Presently, her long tail, that was high 
in the air, went down. ‘“ Aha,’ cried Martin 
joyfully, and griped her like death; next 
her body lost its elasticity, and he held a choked 
and powerless thing: he griped it still, till all 
motion ceased, then dashed it to the earth; 
then, panting, removed his cowl: the leopard 
lay mute at his feet with tongue protruding and 
bloody paw; and for the first time terror fell 
on Martin. “Iam a dead man: I have slain 
the Duke’s leopard.” He hastily seized a few 
handfuls of leaves, and threw them over her ; 
then shouldered the buck, and staggered away, 
leaving a trail of blood all the way—his own 
and the buck’s. He burst into Peter’s house 
a horrible figure, bleeding and blood-stained, 
and flung the deer’s carcass down. 

** There—no questions,”’ said he, ‘‘ but broil 
me a steak on’t; for I am faint.”’ 

Margaret did not see he was wounded ; she 
thought the blood was all from the deer. 

She busied herself at the fire, and the stout 
soldier stanched and bound his own wound 
apart ; and soon he and Gerard and Margaret 
were supping royally on broiled venison. 

They were very merry; and Gerard, with 
wonderful thoughtfulness, had brought a flask 
of Schiedam, and under its influence Martin 
revived, and told them how the venison was 
got ; and they all made merry over the exploit. 

Their mirth was strangely interrupted. 
Margaret’s eye became fixed and fascinated, 
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and her cheek pale with fear. She gasped, and 
could not speak, but pointed to the window 
with trembling finger. Their eyes followed hers, 
and there in the twilight crouched a dark form 
with eyes hke glow-worms. 

It was the leopard. 

While they stood petrified, fascinated by the 
eyes of green fire, there sounded in the wood a 
single deep bay. Martin trembled at it. 

“They have lost her, and laid muzzled 
bloodhounds on her scent; they will find her 
here, and the venison. Good-bye, friends, 
Martin Wittenhaagen ends here.” 

Gerard seized his bow, and put it into the 
soldier’s hands. 

‘Be aman,” he cried; “ shoot her, and fling 
her into the wood, ere they come up. Who will 
know ? ” 

More voices of hounds broke out, and nearer. 

- @urse her,” ered’ Martin, “i spared ther 
once; now she must die, or I, or both, more 
likely’; and he reared his bow, and drew his 
arrow to the head. 

“Nay! nay!’ cried Margaret, and seized 
the arrow. It broke in half: the pieces fell 
on each side of the bow. The air at the same 
time filled with the tongues of the hounds: 
they were hot upon the scent. 

‘** What have you done, wench’? You have 
put the halter round my throat.” 

Ne!” “cried Margaret. ~ I have saved. 
you; stand back from the window, both! 
Your knife, quick ! ” 


11—6 
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She seized his long, pointed knife, almost tore 
it out of his girdle, and darted from the room. 
The house was now surrounded with baying 
dogs and shouting men. 

The glow-worm eyes moved not. 

Margaret cut off a huge piece of venison, and 
ran to the window and threw it out to the green 
eyes of fire. They darted on it with a savage 
snarl; and there was a sound of rending and 
erunching. At this moment a hound muttered 
a bay so near and loud it rang through the 
house and the three at the window shrank 
together. Then the leopard feared for her 
supper, and glided swiftly and stealthily away 
with it towards the woods, and the very next 
moment horses and men and dogs came helter- 
skelter past the window, and followed her full 
ery. Martin and his companions breathed 
again: the leopard was swift, and would not be 
caught within a league of their house. They 
grasped hands. Margaret seized this oppor- 
tunity and cried a little; Gerard kissed the 
tears away. 


(From The Cloister and the Hearth.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Write down the meaning of all the difficult words and 
phrases. 

2. Place suitable nouns after the following adjectives— 

Formidable ; tremendous ; perpendicular ; habitual ; dainty ; 
unusual; desperate; distended; protruding; fascinated ; 
petrified. 
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3. Put fitting adjectives before the following nouns— 

Stipend ; licence ; almoner ; bungler ; imprecation ; scapu- 
lary ; cowl; exploit; girdle. 

4. Place the following in sentences of your own— 

We can well conceive ; it purported to be ; proviso ; canter- 
ing; sat sprightly ; levelled ; twanged ; despondingly ; bustle ; 
plunged ; trampled; bounding convulsively ; resolution ; 
rending his shoulder; cowing the old soldier; with iron 
force ; flared at one another ; lost its elasticity ; stanched ; 
supping royally ; interrupted ; swiftly and stealthily ; helter- 
skelter. 

5. Tell the story first orally, and then put it in writing. 

6. Inventive Ezercise—Invent a story of your own from 
the following sentences and give it a title— 

(a) Annie and Lucy are sisters who live in the backwoods 
of Canada. 

(6) Walking in the forest one day, they are pursued by 
a bear. 

(c) By a stratagem, they escape unharmed. 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN IN RUSSIA 


I set off from Rome on a journey to Russia 
in the midst of winter, from a just notion that 
frost and snow must of course mend the roads, 
which every traveller has described as uncom- 
monly bad through the northern parts of 
Germany, Poland, Courland, and Livonia. I 
went on horseback as the most convenient 
manner of travelling ; I was but lightly clothed, 
and of this I felt the inconvenience the more 
I advanced north-east. What must not a poor 
old man have suffered in that severe weather 
and climate, whom 1 saw on a bleak common 
in Poland, lying on the road, helpless, shivering, 
and hardly having wherewithal to cover his 
nakedness ? I pitied the poor soul: though I 
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felt the severity of the air myself, I threw my 
mantle over him, and immediately I heard a 
voice from the heavens, blessing me for that 
piece of charity, saying,— 

** You will be rewarded, my son, for this in 
time.” 

I went on; night and darkness overtook me. 
No village was to be seen. The country was 
covered with snow, and I was unacquainted 
with the road. 

Tired, I alighted, and fastened my horse to 
something like a pointed stump of a tree, 
which appeared above the snow ; for the sake 
of safety I placed my pistols under my arm, 
and lay down on the snow, where I slept so 
soundly that I did not open my eyes till full 
daylight. It is not easy to conceive my 
astonishment to find myself in the midst of a 
village, lying in a churchyard; nor was my 
horse to be seen, but I heard him soon after 
neigh somewhere above me. On looking up- 
wards I beheld him hanging by his bridle to 
the weathercock of the steeple. Matters were 
not very plain to me: the village had been 
covered with snow overnight ; a sudden change 
of weather had taken place; I had sunk down 
to the churchyard whilst asleep, gently, and 
in the same proportion as the snow had melted 
away ; and what in the dark I had taken to be 
a stump of a little tree appearing above the 
snow, to which I had tied my horse, proved to 
have been the cross or weathercock of the 
steeple ! 
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Without long consideration I took one of my 
pistols, shot the bridle in two, brought down 
the horse, and proceeded on my journey. 
(Here the Baron seems to have forgot his 
feelings; he should certainly have ordered 
his horse a feed of corn, after fasting so long.) 

He carried me well—advancing into the 
interior parts of Russia. I found travelling 
on horseback rather unfashionable in winter, 
therefore I submitted, as I always do, to the 
custom of the country, took a single horse 
sledge, and drove briskly towards St. Peters- 
burg. Idonot exactly recollect whether it was 
in Eastland, or Jugemanland, but I remember 
that in the midst of a dreary forest I spied a 
terrible wolf making after me, with all the 
speed of ravenous winter hunger. He soon 
overtook me. There was no possibility of 
escape. Mechanically I laid myself down fiat 
in the sledge, and let my horse run for our 
safety. What I wished, but hardly hoped or 
expected, happened immediately after. The 
wolf did not mind me in the least, but took a 
leap over me, and falling furiously on the horse 
began instantly to tear and devour the hind 
part of the poor animal, which ran the faster 
for his pain and terror. Thus unnoticed and 
safe myself, I lifted my head slyly up, and with 
horror I beheld that the wolf had eaten his 
way into the horse’s body; it was not long 
before he had fairly forced himself into it, 
when I took my advantage, and fell upon him 
with the butt end of my whip. This unex- 
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pected attack in his rear frightened him so much 
that he leaped forward with all his might: the 
horse’s carcass dropped on the ground, but 
in his place the wolf was in the harness, and I 
on my part whipping him continuously we both 
arrived in full career safe to St. Petersburg, 
contrary to our respective expectations, and 
very much to the astonishment of the specta- 
tors. 

(From Adventures of Baron Munchausen. R. E. Raspe.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Explain the following— 

A bleak common ; severity of the air; unacquainted with 
the road ; the weathercock of the steeple ; with all the speed 
of ravenous winter hunger; arrived in full career. 

8. Read the adventures of Baron Munchausen and relate 
the one which you find most entertaining. 

4. Inventive Exercise.—Write a story based upon the follow- 
ing topics— 

(a) Preparations for a journey by sleigh. 

(b) The start. 

(c) Incidents of the journey. 

(d) Arrival at destination. 

This story may be highly improbable or may be based upon 
your own experience. 


THE PICKWICKIANS ON THE ICE 


‘“ Now, said Wardle, after a substantial 
lunch, with the agreeable items of strong beer 
and cherry-brandy, had been done ample 
justice to; “ what say you to an hour on the 
ice ? We shall have plenty of time.” 
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‘* Capital!” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“Prime!” ejeculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“You skate, of course, Winkle?’ said 
Wardle. 

*“Ye—yes; oh, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle. 
** I—I—am rather out of practice.” 

** Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle,” said Arabella. 
** T like to see it so much.” 

“Oh, it is so graceful,” said another young 
lady. 

A third young lady said it was “ elegant,” 
and a fourth expressed her opinion that it was 
** swan-like.”’ 

“I should be very happy, I’m sure,” said 
Mr. Winkle, reddening; “but I have no 
skates.” 

This objection was at once overruled. 
Trundle had a couple of pair, and the fat boy 
announced that there were half-a-dozen more 
down-stairs ; whereat Mr. Winkle expressed 
exquisite delight, and looked exquisitely un- 
comfortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large 
sheet of ice. The fat boy and Mr. Weller, 
having shovelled and swept away the snow 
which had fallen on it during the night, Mr. 
Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with a dexterity 
which to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous 
and described circules with his left leg, and 
cut figures of eight, and inscribed upon the ice, 
without once stopping for breath, a good many 
other pleasant and astonishing devices, to the 
excessive satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. 
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Tupman, and the ladies: which reached a 
pitch of positive enthusiasm, when old Wardle 
and Benjamin Allen, assisted by the aforesaid 
Bob Sawyer, performed some mystic evolu- 
tions, which they called a reel. 

All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and 
hands blue with the cold, had been forcing a 
gimlet into the soles of his feet, and putting 
his skates on, with the points behind, and 
getting the straps into a very complicated and 
entangled state, with the assistance of Mr. 
Snodgrass, who knew rather less about skates 
than a Hindoo. At length, however, with the 
assistance of Mr. Weller, the unfortunate 
skates were firmly screwed and buckled on, 
and Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet. 

** Now, then, sir,” said Sam, in an encourag- 
ing tone; “off with you, and show ’em how 
to do it.” 

“Stop, Sam, stop!” said Mr. Winkle, 
trembling violently, and clutching hold of 
Sam’s arms with the grasp of a drowning man. 
** How slippery it is, Sam!” 

*“ Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,” 
replied. (Mr. Weller... ~ Held amp; siz 1” 

This last observation of Mr. Weller’s bore 
reference to a demonstration Mr. Winkle made 
at the instant, of a frantic desire to throw his 
feet in the air, and dash the back of his head 
on the ice. 

** These—these—are very awkward skates ; 
ain’t they, Sam?’ inquired Mr. Winkle, 
staggering. 
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‘‘ I’m afeerd there’s a orkard gen’l’m’n in 
’em, sir,” replied Sam. 

“Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick, quite 
unconscious that there was anything the matter. 
~ Come; the ladies are all anxiety.” 

~ Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle, with a 
ghastly smile. “ ?m coming.” 

** Just a goin’ tobegin,”’ said Sam, endeavour- 
ing to disengage himself. ‘‘ Now, sir, start 
off!” 

** Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, 
clinging most affectionately to Mr. Weller. 
“I find Pve got a couple of coats at home 
that I don’t want, Sam. You may have them, 
Sam.” 

** Thank’ee, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

** Never mind touching your hat, Sam,”’ said 
Mr. Winkle, hastily. “‘ You needn’t take your 
hand away to do that. I meant to have given 
you five shillings this morning for a Christmas- 
box, Sam, Ill give it you this afternoon, 
Sam.” 

** You're very good, sir,’”’ replied Mr. Weller. 

** Just hold me at first, Sam; will you?” 
said Mr. Winkle. 

** There—that’s right. I shall soon get in 
the way of it, Sam. Not too fast.” 

Mr. Winkle stooping forward, with his body 
half doubled up, was being assisted over the 
ice by Mr. Weller, in a most singular and 
un-swan-like manner, when Mr. Pickwick most 
innocently shouted from the opposite bank : 

66 Sam ! 2? 
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66 Sir a 99 

“Here. I want you.” 

“Let go, sir,” said Sam. “ Don’t you hear 
the governor a callin’? Let go, sir.” 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged 
himself from the grasp of the agonised Pick- 
wickian, and, in so doing, administered a con- 
siderable impetus to the unhappy Mr. Winkle. 
With an accuracy which no degree of dexterity 
of practice could have insured, that unfor- 
tunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the 
centre of the reel, at the very moment when 
Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish of 
unparalleled beauty. Mr. Winkle struck wildly 
against him, and with a loud crash they both 
fell heavily down. Mr. Pickwick ran to the 
spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but 
Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do anything of 
the kind in skates. He was seated on the ice, 
making spasmodic efforts to smile; but 
anguish was depicted on every lineament of his 
countenance. 

** Are you hurt?” inquired Mr. Benjamin 
Allen, with great anxiety. 

“Not much,” said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his 
back very hard. 

“I wish you’d let me bleed you,” said Mr. 
Benjamin, with great eagerness. 

“No, thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle 
hurriedly. 

“* T really think you had better,”’ said Allen. 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle; “I'd 
rather not.” 


| 
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“What do you think, Mr. Pickwick?” 


inquired Bob Sawyer. 
Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. 


_ He beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said in a stern 


voice, ‘“* Take his skates off.’ 

“No; but really I had scarcely begun,” 
remonstrated Mr. Winkle. 

“Take his skates off,’ repeated Mr. Pick- 
wick firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. 
Winkle allowed Sam to obey it in silence. 

*“ Lift him up,’ said Mr. Pickwick. Sam 
assisted him to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from 
the bystanders; and, beckoning his friend to 
approach, fixed a searching look upon him, and 
uttered in a low, but distinct and emphatic 
tone, these remarkable words : 

» Woure a humbug, sir,” 

‘““A what ?” said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

** A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer, if you 
wish it. An impostor, sir.” 

With those words, Mr. Pickwick turned 
slowly on his heel, and rejoined his friends. 

While Mr. Pickwick was delivering himself of 
the sentiment just recorded, Mr. Weller and 
the fat boy, having by their joint endeavours 
cut out a slide, were exercising themselves 
thereupon, in a very masterly and _ brilliant 
manner. Sam Weller, in particular, was dis- 
playing that beautiful feat of fancy-sliding 
which is currently denominated ‘‘ knocking at 
the cobbler’s door,” and which is achieved by 
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skimming over the ice on one foot, and 
occasionally giving a postman’s knock upon 
it with the other. It was a good long slide, 
and there was something in the motion which 
Mr. Pickwick, who was very cold with standing 
still, could not help envying. 

‘** It looks a nice warm exercise, doesn’t it ? ” 
he inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman 
was thoroughly out of breath, by reason of the 
indefatigable manner in which he had con- 
verted his legs into a pair of compasses, and 
drawn complicated problems on the ice. 

‘“Ah, it does indeed,” replied Wardle. 
“Do you slide ? ” 

‘* T used to do so, on the gutters, when I was 
a boy,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Try it now,” said Wardle. 

‘* Oh do please, Mr. Pickwick,” cried all the 
ladies. 

“I should be very happy to afford you any 
amusement,”’ replied Mr. Pickwick, “‘ but I 
haven’t done such a thing these thirty years.” 

“Pooh! pooh! Nonsense!” said Wardle, 
dragging off his skates with the impetuosity 
which characterised all his proceedings. ‘‘ Here; 
I'll keep you company; come along!” And 
away went the good-tempered old fellow down 
the slide, with a rapidity which came very 
close upon Mr. Weller, and beat the fat boy all 
to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off 
his gloves and put them in his hat: took two 
or three short runs, baulked himself as often, 
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and at last took another run, and went slowly 
and gravely down the slide, with his feet 
about a yard and a quarter apart, amidst the 
gratified shouts of all the spectators. 

* Keep the pot a bilin’, sm! */\.said, Sams 
and down went Wardle again, and then Mr. 
Pickwick, and then Sam, and then Mr. Winkle, 
and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, and then the fat 
boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, following closely 
upon each other’s heels, and running after 
each other with as much eagerness as if all their 
future prospects in life depended on their 
expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing, 
to observe the manner in which Mr. Pickwick 
performed his share in the ceremony; to 
watch the torture of anxiety with which he 
viewed the person behind, gaining upon him at 
the imminent hazard of tripping him up; to 
see him gradually expend the painful force he 
put on at first, and turn slowly round on the 
slide, with his face towards the point from 
which he had started; to contemplate the 
playful smile which mantled on his face when 
he had accomplished the distance, and the 
eagerness with which he turned round when 
he had done so, and.ran after his predecessor ; 
his black gaiters tripping pleasantly through 
the snow, and his eyes beaming cheerfulness 
and gladness through his spectacles. And when 
he was knocked down (which happened upon 
the average every third round), it was the 
most invigorating sight that can _ possibly 
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be imagined, to behold him gather up his hat, 
gloves, and handkerchief, with a glowing 
countenance, and resume his station in the 
rank, with an ardour and enthusiasm that 
nothing could abate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was 
at the quickest, the laughter was at the 
loudest, when a sharp smart crack was heard. 
There was a quick rush towards the bank, a 
wild scream from the ladies, and a shout from 
Mr. Tupman. A large mass of ice disappeared ; 
the water bubbled up over it; Mr. Pickwick’s 
hat, gloves, and handkerchief were floating on 
the surface; and this was all of Mr. Pickwick 
that anybody could see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on every 
countenance, the males turned pale, and the 
females fainted, Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle 
grasped each other by the hand, and gazed at 
the spot where their leader had gone down, 
with frenzied eagerness: while Mr. Tupman, 
by way of rendering the promptest assistance, 
and at the same time conveying to any persons 
who might be within hearing, the clearest 
possible notion of the catastrophe, ran off 
across the country at his utmost speed, scream- 
ing “ Fire!” with all his might. 

It was at this moment, when old Wardle and 
Sam Weller were approaching the hole with 
cautious steps, and Mr. Benjamin Allen was 
holding a hurried consultation with Mr. Bob 
Sawyer, on the advisability of bleeding the 
company generally, as an improving little bit 
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of professional practice—it was at this very 


-moment, that a face, head, and shoulders, 


' 





-emerged from beneath the water, and dis- 


closed the features and spectacles of Mr. 


» Pickwick. 


** Keep yourself up for an instant—for only 
one instant!’ bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 
“Yes, do; let me implore you—for my 


sake!” roared Mr. Winkle, deeply affected. 
The adjuration was rather unnecessary ;_ the. 


probability bemg, that if Mr. Pickwick had 


declined to keep himself up for anybody else’s. 


sake, it would have occurred to him that he 


might as well do so, for his own. 

** Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow ? ” 
said Wardle. 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Pickwick, 


wringing the water from his head and face, and. 


gasping for breath. “TI fell upon my back, I 
couldn’t get on my feet at first.”’ 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s 
coat as was yet visible, bore testimony to the 
accuracy of this statement; and as the fears 


of the spectators were still further relieved by 


the fat boy’s sudden recollection that the 
water was nowhere more than five feet deep, 
prodigies of valour were performed to get him 
out. After a vast quantity of splashing, and 
eracking, and struggling, Mr. Pickwick was 
at length fairly extricated from his unpleasant 
position, and once more stood on dry land. 

‘** Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold,” said 
Emily. 
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** Dear old thing,” said Arabella. ‘“‘ Let me 
wrap this shaw round you, Mr. Pickwick.” 

‘* Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” 
said Wardle; “and when you’ve got it on, 
run home as fast as your legs can carry you, 
and jump into bed directly.”’ 

A dozen shawls were offered on the instant. 
Three or four of the thickest having been 
selected, Mr. Pickwick was wrapped up, and 
started off, under the guidance of Mr. Weller : 
presenting the singular phenomenon of an 
elderly gentleman, dripping wet, and without a 
hat, with his arms bound down to his sides, 
skimming over the ground, without any clearly 
defined purpose, at the rate of six good English 
miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances 
in such an extreme case, and urged on by Sam 
Weller, he kept at the very top of his speed 
until he reached the door of Manor Farm, 
where Mr. Tupman had arrived some five 
minutes before, and had frightened the old 
jJady into palpitations of the heart by impressing 
her with the unalterable conviction that the 
kitchen chimney was afire—a calamity which 
always presented itself in glowing colours to 
the old lady’s mind, when anybody about her 
evinced the smallest agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he 
was snug in bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing 
fire in the room, and took up his dinner; a 
bowl of punch was carried up afterwards, and 
a grand carouse held in honour of his safety. 
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Old Wardle would not hear of his rising, so 
made the bed the chair, and Mr. Pickwick 
presided. A second and a third bowl were 
ordered in; and when Mr. Pickwick awoke 
next morning, there was not a symptom of 
rheumatism about him: which proves, as 
Mr. Bob Sawyer very justly observed, that there 
was nothing like hot punch in such cases: and 
that if ever hot punch did fail to act as 
a preventive, it was merely because the 
patient fell into the vulgar error of not taking 
enough of it. 
(From The Pickwick Papers. Charles Dickens.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 
2. What are the most ludicrous incidents of the narrative ? 


3. In what way did Mr. Winkle and Mr. Pickwick display 
a certain chivalry in venturing to engage in the exercises of 
the younger people ? 

4. What were the reasons for Mr. Winkle’s generous pro- 
mises to Sam ? 

5. Indicate the expressions used by the author to depict 
the various changes of countenance of Mr. Winkle and Mr. 
Pickwick during their trials upon the ice. 

6. By what performances did Bob Sawyer and Sam Weller 
demonstrate their dexterity and skill? In what ways did 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Pickwick display their utter lack of skill 
in ice-sports ? 

7. (a) When Mr. Pickwick broke through the ice, what 
was Mr. Tupman’s purpose in running off and screaming 
eobire 

(6) What later complication resulted from this action ? 

(c) How did the other members of the party acquit them- 
selves ? 

(d) What was Dickens’ purpose in having them act thus ? 
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8. Inventive Exercise.—({a) Picture the Pickwickians at a 
seaside where Mr. Winkle and Mr. Pickwick are inveigled into 
trying their skill at such exercises as swimming, diving off a 
float or spring-board, boating, etc. 

(b) After the fashion of Dickens’ description of the Pick- 
wickians on the ice, describe a few humorous incidents in 
connection with one of the following events— 

(a) A Ski-ing Party. 

(b) A Horse-riding Expedition. 

(c) A Hunting Party. 


VI 
TALES OF FRIENDSHIP 
DAMON AND PYTHIAS 


In the end of the fourth century before the 
Christian era Syracuse, a great Greek city, 
built in Sicily, was a place full of danger, for it 
had fallen under the tyranny of a man of 
strange and capricious temper, though of great 
abilities, named Dionysius. 

Dionysius was a good scholar and delighted 
to have learned men around him. He had 
naturally a generous spirit, but the sense that 
he was in a position that did not belong to him, 
and that everyone hated him for assuming it, 
made him very harsh and suspicious. It is of 
him that is told that famous anecdote which has 
become a proverb, that on hearing a friend, 
named Damocles, expressed a wish to be in 
his situation for a single day, he took him at 
his word, and Damocles found himself at a 
banquet with everything that could delight 
his senses, delicious food, costly wine, flowers, 
perfumes, music; but with a sword with the 
point almost touching his head, and hanging 
by a single horse-hair! This was to show the 
condition in which a usurper lived ! 

Thus Dionysius was in constant dread. He 
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was said to have put a man named Antiphon 
to death for answering him, when he asked 
what was the best kind of brass, ‘* That of 
which the statues of Harmodius and Aristo- 
gitonweremade.” Thesewere the two Athenians 
who had killed the sons of Pisistratus the 
tyrant, so that the jest was most offensive ; 
but its boldness might have gained forgiveness 
for it. One philosopher, named Philoxenus, he 
sent to a dungeon for finding fault with his 
poetry, but he afterwards composed another 
piece, which he thought so superior, that he 
could not be content without sending for this 
adverse critic to hear it. When he had finished 
reading it he looked to Philoxenus for a com- 
pliment; but the philosopher only turned 
round to the guards, and said dryly, “ Carry me 
back to prison.”” This time Dionysius had the 
sense to laugh, and forgive his honesty. 

All these stories may not be true; but that 
they should have been current in the ancient 
world shows what was the character of the man 
of whom they were told, how stern and 
terrible was his anger, and how easily it was 
incurred. Among those who came under it was 
a Pythagorean called Pythias, who was sen- 
tenced to death, according to the usual fate 
of those who fell under his suspicion. 

Pythias had lands and relations in Greece, 
and he entreated as a favour to be allowed to 
return thither and arrange his affairs, engaging 
to return within a specified time to suffer 
death. The tyrant laughed his request to 
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scorn. Once safe out of Sicily, who would 
answer for his return? Pythias made reply 
that he had a friend, who would become 
security for his return; and while Dionysius, 
the miserable man who trusted nobody, was 
ready to scoff at his simplicity, another 
Pythagorean, by name Damon, came forward, 
and offered to become surety for his friend, 
engaging if Pythias did not return according 
to promise, to suffer death in his stead. 

Dionysius, much astonished, consented to 
let Pythias go, marvelling what would be the 
issue of the affair. Time went on and Pythias 
did not appear. The Syracusans watched 
Damon, but he showed no uneasiness. He said 
he was secure of his friend’s truth and honour, 
and that if any accident had caused the delay of 
his return, he should rejoice in dying to save the 
life of one so dear to him. 

Even to the last day Damon continued 
serene and content, however it might fall out ; 
nay, even when the very hour drew nigh and 
still no Pythias. His trust was so perfect, 
that he did not even grieve at having to die for a 
faithless friend who had left him to the fate to 
which he had unwarily pledged himself. It 
was not Pythias’ own will, but the winds and 
waves, so he still declared, when the decree 
was brought and the instruments of death 
made ready. The hour had come, and a few 
moments more would have ended Damon’s 
life, when Pythias duly presented himself, 
embraced his friend, and stood forward him- 
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self to receive his sentence, calm, resolute and 
rejoiced that he had come in time. 

Even the dim hope they owned of a future 
state was enough to make these two brave 
men keep their word, and confront death for 
one another without quailing. Dionysius 
looked on more struck than ever. He felt that 
neither of such men must die. He reversed 
the sentence of Pythias, and calling the two to 
his judgment seat, he entreated them to admit 
him as a third in their friendship. Yet all the 
time he must have known it was a mockery 
that he should ever be such as they were to 
each other—he who had lost the very power 
of trusting, and constantly sacrificed others to 
secure his own life, whilst they counted not 
their lives dear to them in comparison with 
their truth to their word, and love to one 
another. 


(From Faithful Unto Death. Charlotte M. Yonge.) 


DAVID AND JONATHAN 


And Saul spake to Jonathan his son, and to 
all his servants, that they should slay David. 
But Jonathan Saul’s son delighted much in 
David. And Jonathan told David, saying, 
Saul my father seeketh to slay thee: now 
therefore, I pray thee, take heed to thyself in 
the morning, and abide in a secret place, and 
hide thyself: and I will go out and stand 
beside my father in the field where thou art, 
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and I will commune with my father of thee: 
and ‘it L/see aught, I. will tell thee.) And 
Jonathan spake good of David unto Saul his 
father, and said unto him, Let not the king 
sin against his servant David: because he 
hath not sinned against thee, and because his 
works have been to theeward very good: for 
he put his life in his hand, and smote the 
Philistine, and the Lord wrought a great 
victory for all Israel ; thou sawest it, and didst 
rejoice: wherefore then wilt thou sin against 
innocent blood, to slay David without a cause ? 
And Saul harkened unto the voice of Jonathan : 
and Saul sware, As the Lord liveth, he shall 
not be put to death. And Jonathan called 
David, and Jonathan shewed him all those 
things. And Jonathan brought David to Saul, 
and he was in his presence, as beforetime. 

And David fled from Naioth in Ramah, and 
came and said before Jonathan, What have I 
done ? what is mine iniquity ? and what is 
my sin before thy father, that he seeketh my 
life? And he said unto him, God forbid ; 
thou shalt not die: behold my father doeth 
nothing either great or small, but that he 
discloseth it unto me: and why should my 
father hide this thing from me? it is not so. 
And David sware moreover, and said, Thy 
father knoweth well that I have found grace in 
thine eyes; and he saith, Let not Jonathan 
know this, lest he be grieved: but truly as 
the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, there is 
but a step between me and death. Then said 
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Jonathan unto David, Whatsoever thy soul 
desireth, I will even do it for thee. And David 
said unto Jonathan, Behold, tomorrow is the 
new moon, and I should not fail to sit with the 
king at meat: but let me go that I may hide 
myself in the field unto the third day at even. 
If thy father miss me at all, then say, David 
earnestly asked leave of me that he might run 
to Beth-lehem his city: for it is the yearly 
sacrifice there for all the family. If he say 
thus, It is well; thy servant shall have peace : 
but if he be wroth, then know that evil is 
determined by him. Therefore deal kindly 
with thy servant; for thou hast brought 
thy servant into a covenant of the Lord 
with thee; but if there be in me iniquity, 
slay me thyself; for why shouldest thou bring 
me to thy father? And Jonathan said, Far 
be it from thee : for if I should at all know that 
evil were determined by my father to come 
upon thee, then would not I tell it thee? 
Then said David to Jonathan, Who shall tell 
me if perchance thy father answer thee 
roughly ? And Jonathan said unto David, 
Come and let us go out into the field. And 
they went out both of them into the field. 
And Jonathan said unto David, The Lord, 
the God of Israel, be witness; when I have 
sounded my father about this time tomorrow, 
or the third day, behold, if there be good toward 
David, shall I not then send unto thee, and 
disclose it unto thee? The Lord do so to 
Jonathan, and more also, should it please my 
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father to do thee evil, if I disclose it not unto 
thee, and send thee away, that thou mayest 
go in peace: and the Lord be with thee, as he 
hath been with my father. And thou shalt not 
only while yet I live shew me the kindness of 
the Lord, that I may die not: but also thou 
shalt not cut off thy kindness from my house 
for ever: no, not when the Lord hath cut off 
the enemies of David every one from the face 
of the earth. So Jonathan made a covenant 
with the house of David, saying, And the Lord 
shall require it at the hand of David’s enemies. 
And Jonathan caused David to swear again, 
for the love that he had to him: for he loved 
him as he loved his own soul. Then Jonathan 
said unto him, Tomorrow is the new moon: 
and thou shalt be missed, because thy seat will 
be empty. And when thou hast stayed three 
days, thou shall go down quickly, and come to 
the place where thou didst hide thyself when 
the business was in hand, and shalt remain by 
the stone Ezel. And I will shoot three arrows 
on the side thereof, as though I shot at a mark. 
And, behold, I will send the lad, saying, Go, 
find, the arrows. If I say unto the lad, 
Behold, the arrows are on this side of thee: 
take them, and come: for there is peace to thee 
and no hurt, as the Lord liveth. But if I say 
thus unto the boy, Behold, the arrows are 
beyond thee: go thy way; for the Lord hath 
sent thee away. And as touching the matter 
which thou and I have spoken of, behold, 
the Lord is between thee and me for ever. 
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So David hid himself in the field : and when 
the new moon was come, the king sat him down 
to eat meat. And the king sat upon his seat, as 
at other times, even upon the seat by the wall ; 
and Jonathan stood up, and Abner sat by 
Saul’s side: but David’s place was empty. 
Nevertheless Saul spake not any thing that 
day: for he thought, Something hath befallen 
him, he is not clean; surely he is not clean. 
And it came to pass on the morrow after the 
new moon, which was the second day, that 
David’s place was empty: and Saul said unto 
Jonathan his son, Wherefore cometh not the 
son of Jesse to meat, neither yesterday, nor 
to-day ? And Jonathan answered Saul, David 
earnestly asked leave of me to go to Beth- 
lehem: and he said, Let me go, I pray thee ; 
for our family hath a sacrifice in the city; 
and my brother, he hath commanded me to be 
there: and now, if I have found favour in 
thine eyes, let me get away, I pray thee, and 
see my brethren. Therefore he is not come 
unto the King’s table. Then Saul’s anger was 
kindled against Jonathan, and he said unto 
him, Thou son of a perverse rebellious woman, 
do not I know that thou hast chosen the son 
of Jesse to thine own shame?... For as 
long as the son of Jesse liveth upon the ground, 
thou shalt not be stablished, nor thy kingdom. 
Wherefore now send and fetch him unto me, 
for he shallsurely die. And Jonathan answered 
Saul his father and said unto him, Wherefore 
should he be put to death ? what hath he done ? 
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And Saul cast his spear at him to smite him : 
whereby Jonathan knew that it was deter- 
mined of his father to put David to death. 
So Jonathan arose from the table in fierce 
anger, and did eat no meat the second day 
of the month, for he was grieved for David, 
because his father had done him shame. 

And it came to pass in the morning, that 
Jonathan went out into the field at the time 
appointed with David, and a little lad with 
him. And he said unto his lad, Run, find now 
the arrows which I shoot. And as the lad ran, 
he shot an arrow beyond him. And when the 
lad was come to the place of the arrow which 
Jonathan had shot, Jonathan cried after the 
lad, and said, Is not the arrow beyond thee ? 
And Jonathan cried after the lad, Make 
speed, haste, stay not. And Jonathan’s lad 
gathered up the arrows, and came to his 
master. But the lad knew not any thing: 
only Jonathan and David knew the matter. 
And Jonathan gave his weapons unto the lad, 
and said unto him, Go, carry them to the city. 
And as soon as the lad was gone, David arose 
out of a place toward the South, and fell on 
his face to the ground, and bowed himself 
three times: and they kissed one another, and 
wept one with another, until David exceeded. 
And Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, 
forasmuch as we have sworn both of us in 
the name of the Lord, saying, The Lord shall 
be between me and thee, and between my 
seed and thy seed, for ever. And he arose 
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and departed: and Jonathan went into the 
city. 

And David abode in the wilderness in the 
strong holds, and remained in the hill country 
in the wilderness of Ziph. And Saul sought 
him every day, but God delivered him not into 
his hand. And David saw that Saul was come 
out to seek his life: and David was in the 
wilderness of Ziph in the wood. And Jonathan 
Saul’s son arose, and went to David into the 
wood, and strengthened his hand in God. 
And he said unto him, Fear not: for the hand 
of Saul my father shall not find thee ; and thou 
shalt be king over Israel, and I shall be next unto 
thee: and that also Saul my father knoweth. 
And they two made a covenant before the 
Lord: and David abode in the wood, and 
Jonathan went to his house. 


(Bible.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Construct sentences of your own containing the following 
expressions— 

Tyranny ; capricious; abilities; usurper; in constant 
dread ; offensive; adverse critic; compliment; current ; 
incurred ; entreated; within a specified time; laughed to 
scorn; become security; simplicity; secure; unwarily ; 
decree ; confront; quailing ; reversed. 

3. (a) Define the name ‘“‘ tyrant”? as applied to a ruler 
among the Greeks. Quote two or three examples. 

(b) What was a Pythagorean ? 

4. Narrate the incident referred to in the words: ‘‘ He put 
his life in his hand, and smote the Philistine.”’ 
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5. Read the story of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ’’ (Lamb’s 
** Tales from Shakespeare ’’) and then tell it in your own words. 

6. Express in present-day language— 

(a) I will commune with my father of thee. 

(b) The Lord wrought a great victory for all Israel. 

(c) I have found grace in thine eyes. 

(a) Thou shalt not cut off thy kindness from my house for 
ever. 

(e) Saul’s anger was kindled against Jonathan. 

7. Inventive Exercise—Write a story showing how the friend- 
ship existing between two persons was put to a severe test 
but remained unshaken. 


Vil 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


MATTHIAS THE KING 
J.S. FLETCHER (1863- ) 


Martruias lived in the midst of a wide stretch 
of woods and meadows, and had scarcely any 
companionship save that of the birds and the 
beasts that dwelt about the old farmstead. 
His father and mother were dead, and his 
grandmother was old, and everybody in the 
farmstead was grown up, and seemed quite old 
tohim. There was nothing young there except 
the calves and chickens and ducklings and 
foals, who came every spring, and even they 
seemed to grow up to manhood or woman- 
hood with astonishing rapidity. One day the 
chicken was a little fluffy mass of feathers, 
just tumbled out of the cracked egg-shell ; the 
next it was a stately young lady, with no small 
idea of its own importance. As for the calves 
and foals they turned into cows-and_ horses 
much more rapidly than the boy grew towards 
manhood. For a while the foals were all legs ; 
then they sobered down and began to think of 
things, and presently the horse-breaker came 
and transformed them into steady-going old 
horses. 

110 
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It was because he had no other children to 
play with or talk to, that this boy made him- 
self the king of all the birds and beasts and 
insects, that lived in the fields and woods, which 
shut in the farmstead from the outer world. 
It was ancient Timothy, lord of the sheep and 
lambs, who first introduced him to his subjects. 
Timothy, going afield in the sweet spring 
mornings, and in the bright summer afternoons, 
carried the boy with him, and showed him 
many a secret, which he himself had only 
learned by much communing with Nature. 
He taught him how to imitate the thrush and 
the blackbird; how to fashion whistles from 
ash-twigs; how to tell when the rain was. 
coming; and how to foretell a fine morning. 
He showed him where the violets love best to. 
grow, and where the early primrose first peeps 
in the woods, and it was he who made Matthias. 
acquainted with the haunts of the blackberry 
and the home of the crab-apple. All that 
honest Timothy had learned during his five 
and sixty years of outdoor life, he taught to the 
boy, and thus it was that he, at ten years old, 
knew more of woodcraft and of the mighty 
mother’s secrets, than other lads know of tops. 
and marbles at the same age. 

To live a free life amongst the woods and 
fields is indeed to be a king, and there are no. 
monarchs, absolute or limited, so free and 
untrammelled as Matthias was in his kingship. 
Over the Home Meadow and the wide Twenty- 
acre, over the Duke’s Garth and the Well 
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Close, across the Quarry Wood and the Black 
Coppice, along the lanes and by-ways, he held 
undisputed sway, with none to question him. 
The birds knew him, and sang blithely when- 
ever he came their way; the rabbits on the 
sand-hills had no fear of him, and carried on 
their antics and gambols, while he sat by and 
laughed at them; even the fox, meeting him 
in the by-paths of some dark wood, trotted 
by him slowly, instead of slinking away 
through the undergrowth. All these things— 
the children of Nature—recognised him as one 
of themselves. He had learnt their language 
and understood their moods. When March 
came, and the missel-thrush sang from the 
topmost spray of the hawthorn, Matthias 
knew what he said, and joined in the song of 
gratitude for the bright sunshine and the breezy 
morning. The blackbird, singing lustily in the 
holly-hedge, because spring and love had come 
again; the thrush executing marvellous trills 
and shakes, because of his five blue eggs in the 
nest, over which his shy mate brooded; the 
linnet, piping his loudest in the beech—all these 
knew that the boy heard and understood them. 

Between the children of Nature there is a 
freemasonry, which is never misunderstood by 
those who share its secrets. The young colts 
who ran loose in the paddock, and were 
impatient of interference from any adult being, 
were quiet and subdued when the boy found 
his way to them. Their liquid eyes, full of 
fire as they dashed here and there about the 
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meadows, grew soft and melting, as he spoke 
to them and stroked their shaggy sides. The 
old billy-goat in the yard, who resented the 
approach of all and sundry, and had once 
butted John, the ploughman, clear over the 
wall of the fold, recognised Matthias’s suprem- 
acy so thoroughly, as to allow his beard to be 
pulled and his curving horns to be played with. 
The fierce bull, kept for safety within a stout 
barricade of logs in the corner of the fold, put 
his ringed muzzle through the chinks and let 
the boy scratch his broad nose. Every cow in 
the mistal,! every bullock and heifer in the fold, 
knew him and greeted his approach with 
sympathetic mooing. Thus his wandering 
about the farm was a royal progress, and 
amongst all his subjects there was none that 
refused him allegiance. 

Of all parts of his kingdom, there were none 
so dear to this monarch as the Quarry Wood. 
In summer, when the afternoons were long and 
bright, and a gentle breeze toned down the 
fierce advances of the sun, he used to make for 
the wood, and sit there for hours, surrounded by 
such of his subjects as lived in these regions. 
On the edge of the old quarry, long fallen into 
disuse, and now almost hidden by a miscel- 
Janeous growth of dwarf trees and shrubs, there 
lay the giant bulk of a mighty oak, uprooted 
by some fierce storm in some long-past year. 
This was the King’s throne, and there he sat, 
a cluster of honeysuckle his crown, a long 

1 Mistal=a cow-shed. 


lI—8 
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bough of ash or elm his sceptre, a tussock of 
ereen moss his footstool. All round him 
flocked his subjects. The owl was Prime 
Minister, and sat blinking wisely in a deep hole 
in the withered elm. The jay, the raven, the 
magpie were counsellers, and the linnet was 
poet laureate. Sometimes the whole body of 
courtiers talked all at once; and as for the 
sparrows, who represented the Commons, they 
were irrepressible and had always some petition 
to present. Overhead, the stockdoves and 
wood-pigeons uttered their soft love-notes, and 
now and then the restless cuckoo, flitting across 
the wood, rested for a brief moment above the 
royal seat, and saluted his Majesty with respect, 
before he passed onward. ‘The myriad insects, 
things that are born and live and die within 
the compass of a summer’s day, kept up a 
continual humming, while the birds sang their 
various ditties, and so this regal court was 
entertained with music, until the sun went 
down and the land went dreamily to sleep. 
But then came the finest music of all, for as the 
moon rose, climbing ghostlike across the dark 
edge of the woods, the nightingale, hid in some 
deep coppice, began its songy and the land woke 
again and listened and feasted its soul with 
melody. And so the night came, and the 
stars and the winds hushed the King and all his 
subjects to dreamless sleep. 

Such was the life of this king of nature and 
her children. Whether in summer or winter, 
autumn or spring, he was happy and content ; 
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although he was out of the world and had never 
seen a circus or a pantomime. He was learning 
the best things, the only things that are true 
and lasting, and out of his mind those lessons 
did not pass. In after years, he did not forget 
the things that had been whispered to him in 
his lonely kingdom, amongst the broad acres 
and deep forests. For that loneliness, he was 
all the better and richer and wiser. No man 
goes into the desert for forty days without 
coming away refreshed and stronger, and no 
man knows the secrets of life, and, perchance, 
of eternity, until he has sought them of the 
things that live and change and live again, 
while man passes and is gone. It is well to 
acquire knowledge of arts and sciences, and to 
see men and cities; but our standards of true 
wisdom are arbitrary, and it may well be that 
this king of birds and beasts knew more that is 
real than many a world-famed philosopher. 
(From The Making of Matthias. By kind per- 
mission of the Author.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Consult the text in answering the following questions— 

(a) Matthias had scarcely any human companionship. Was 
he lonely ? 

(6) What was the source of Matthias’ wonderful influence 
_ over the birds and the beasts ? 

(c) What evidence have you that Timothy also loved the 
creatures of the wood and field ? 

(d) Write out the many advantages that Matthias obtained 
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from his love of Nature. Were they temporary or 
permanent ? 

(e) Suppose Matthias had trapped the birds, shot the 
rabbits and ill-treated the animals on the farm, would he 
have become their ‘* King’”’ ? 

(f) Would Matthias have made a good Boy-Scout ? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

3. Tell the story in your own words. (Make pencil draw- 
ings by way of illustration.) 

4. Inventive Exercises.—(a) Invent a story of your own 
relating an imaginary conversation between an owl and a 
magpie about Matthias. 

(6) A hawk had killed a nightingale. The culprit is 
captured and brought to the court of Matthias to be tried. 
Describe the scene, the trial and the verdict. 

5. Learn the following verses by heart— 


THE POET’S SONG 


The rain had fallen, the poet arose, 
He pass’d by the town and out of the street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat ; 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 


The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared with his foot on the prey, 
And the nightingale thought, ‘* I have sung many songs, 
But ne’er done so gay, / 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 
A. TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
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SAINT GUIDO 
RICHARD JEFFERIES (1848-1887) 


His name was not really Guido, but those who 
loved him had called him so, in order to try 
and express their hearts about him. For they 
thought if a great painter could be a little boy, 
then he would be something like this one. 
They were not very learned in the history of 
painters: they had heard of Raphael, but 
Raphael was too elevated, too much of the sky, 
and of Titian, but Titian was fond of feminine 
loveliness, and in the end somebody said 
Guido was a dreamy name, as it belonged to 
one who was full of faith. Those golden curls 
shaking about his head as he ran and filling the 
air with radiance round his brow, looked like 
a nimbus or circlet of glory. So they called 
him St. Guido, and a very, very wild saint he was. 

St. Guido stopped in the cornfield, and looked 
allround. There were the fir-trees behind him 
—a thick wall of green—hedges on the right 
and left, and the wheat sloped down to an ash- 
copse in the hollow. No one was in the field, 
only the fir-trees, the green hedges, the yellow 
wheat, and the sun overhead. Guido kept 
quite still, because he expected that in a 
minute the magic would begin, and something 
would speak to him. His cheeks which had 
been flushed with running grew less hot, but I 
cannot tell you the exact colour they were, for 
his skin was so white and clear, 1t would not 
tan under the sun, yet being always out of 
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doors, it had taken the faintest tint of golden 
brown mixed with rosiness. His blue eyes, 
which had been wide open, as they always were 
when full of mischief, became softer, and his 
long eyelashes drooped over them. But as 
the magic did not begin, Guido walked on 
slowly into the wheat, which rose nearly to his 
head, though it was not yet so tall as it would 
be before the reapers came. He did not break 
any of the stalks, or bend them down and step 
on them; he passed between them, and they 
yielded on either side. The wheat-ears were © 
pale gold, having only just left off their green, 
and they surrounded him on all sides as if he 
were bathing. .. . 

. . - Immediately there came a little wind, 
and the wheat swung to and fro, the oak-leaves 
rustled, the rushes bowed, and the shadows 
slipped forward and back again. Then it was 
still, and the nearest wheat-ear to Guido 
nodded his head, and said in a low tone, 
‘** Guido, dear, just this minute I do not feel 
very happy, although the sunshine is so warm, 
because I have been thinking, for we have been 
in one or other of these fields of your papa’s 
a thousand years this year. Every year we 
have been sown, and weeded and reaped, and 
garnered. Every year the sun has ripened 
us, and the rain made us grow ; every year for 
a thousand years.” 

“What did you see all that time?” said 
Guido... + 

. .. “* Let me see,” said the wheat. ‘‘ Once 
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on a time while the men were knocking us out 
of the ear on a floor with flails, which are sticks 
with little hinges 3 

“As if I did not know what a flail was!” 
said Guido. “I hit old John with the flail, 
and Ma gave him a shilling not to be cross.” 

** While they were knocking us with the hard 
sticks,’ the wheat went on, “‘ we heard them 
talking about a king who was shot with an 
arrow like yours in the forest—it slipped from 
a tree, and went into him instead of into the 
deer. And long before that the men came up 
the river—the stream in the ditch there runs 
into the river—in rowing ships—how you would 
like one to play in, Guido! For they were not 
like the ships now, which are machines, they 
were rowing ships—men’s ships—and came 
right up into the land ever so far, all along the 
river up to the place where the stream in the 
ditch runs in; just where your papa took you 
in the punt, and you got the water-lilies, the 
white ones.”’ 

‘“* And wetted my sleeve right up my arm— 
oh, [know! I can row you, old Wheat; I can 
row as well as my papa can.” 

‘*But since the rowing ships came, the 
ploughs have turned up this ground a thousand 
times,”’ said the Wheat; ‘“‘ and each time the 
furrows smelt sweeter, and this year they smelt 
sweebestrot alli .¢ (37 

** So that is why it is so sweet this minute, 
and why I want you, and your people, dear, 
to be happy now, and to have all these things, 
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and to agree so as not to be so anxious and 
careworn, but to come out with us, or sit by us, 
and listen to the blackbirds, and hear the wind 
rustle us and be happy. Oh, I wish I could 
make them happy, and do away with all their 
care and anxiety, and give you all heaps and 
heaps of flowers! ... 

**For hundreds and hundreds of years now 
the wheat every year has been sorrowful for 
your people, and I think we get more sorrowful 
every year about it, because as I was telling you 
just now, the flowers go, and the swallows go, 
the old, old oaks go, and that oak will go, under 
whose shade you are lying, Guido; and if your 
people do not gather the flowers now, and 
watch the swallows, and listen to the blackbird’s 
whistling, as you are listening now while I talk, 
then, Guido, my love, they will never pick any 
flowers, nor hear any birds’ songs. They 
think they will, they think that when they have 
toiled, and worked a long time, almost all their 
lives, then they will come to the flowers and 
birds, and be joyful in the sunshine. But no, 
it will not be so, for then they will be old them- 
selves, and their ears dull, and their eyes dim, 
so that the birds will sound a great distance 
off, and the flowers will not seem bright. . . . 

* Of course, we know that the greatest part 
of your people cannot help themselves, and must 
labour on like the reapers till their ears are full 
of the dust of age. That only makes us more 
sorrowful, and anxious that things should be 
different. 
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** It is not because your people have not 
got plenty to eat and drink—you have as much 
as the bees. Why, just look at us! Look at 
the wheat that grows all over the world; all 
the figures that were ever written in pencil 
could not tell how much, it is such an immense 
quantity. Yet your people starve and die of 
hunger every now and then, and we have seen 
the wretched beggars tramping along the road. 
We have known of times when there was a great 
pile of us, almost a hill piled up; it was not in 
this country, it was in another warmer country, 
and yet no one dared to touch it—they died at 
the bottom of the hill of wheat. The earth is 
full of the skeletons of people who have died 
of hunger. They are dying now at this minute 
in your big cities, with nothing but stone all 
round them, stone walls and stone streets ; 
not jolly stones like those you threw in the 
water, dear,—hard, unkind stones that make 
them cold and let them die, while we are grow- 
ing here, millions of us, in the sunshine with 
the butterflies floating over us. This makes us 
ees th 

** It is not because there is not enough : 
it is because your people are so short-sighted, 
so jealous and selfish, and so curiously infatu- 
ated with things that are not so good as your 
old toys which you have flung away and 
forgotten. 

. . It is because you do not share us 
among you without price or difference; 
because you do not share the great earth among 
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you fairly, without spite and jealousy and avar- 
ice; because you will not agree; you silly, 
foolish people to let all the flowers wither for a 
thousand years while you keep each other at a 
distance, instead of agreeing and sharing them ! 
Is there something in you—as there is poison in 
the nightshade, you know it, dear, your papa 
told you not to touch it—is there a sort of 
poison in your people that works them up into 
a hatred of one another? Why, then, do you 
agree and have all things, all the great earth 
can give you, just as we have the sunshine and 
the rain? How happy your people would be 
if they could only agree! ... Till you have 
a spirit like us, and feel like us, you will never, 
never be happy.” 


(From The Open Air. By kind permission of 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and writien) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Consult the text in answering the following— 

(a) Find out the sentences which describe Guido, and try 
to form a picture of him in your mind. 

(b) How could the Wheat, which is cut down every year, 
tell of things that happened a thousand years ago? What 
difference is there between Memory and Tradition ? 

(c) What was the cause of the Wheat’s sadness ? 

(d) Can you give any reason why the Wheat should want 
all mankind to be happy ? 

(e) Who was the king shot by an arrow ? 

(f) Name the men who came up the river in rowing-ships ? 

3. Write an autobiography of a grain of Wheat which 
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remembers the traditions of a thousand years. Confine this 
exercise to about sixty lines. 
4. With the conversation between the Wheat and Guido 
before you, write a story entitled—‘* The Wisdom of Wheat 
and the Folly of Men.” (Illustrate your story by pencil 
sketches.) 
5. Memory verses— 


NATURE’S SONG OF PRAISE 


Hark, my soul, how every thing, 
Strives to serve our bounteous King ! 
Each a double tribute pays, 

Sings its part and then obeys. 


Nature’s chief and sweetest quire 
Him with cheerful notes admire ; 
Chanting every day their lauds, 
While the grove their song applauds. 


Though their voices lower be, 
Streams have too their melody ; 
Night and day they warbling run, 
Never pause, but still run on! 


All the flowers that gild the Spring 
Higher their still music bring ; 

If Heaven bless them, thankful, they 
Smell more sweet, and look more gay. 


Wake, for shame, my sluggish heart, 
Wake, and gladly sing thy part ; 
Learn of birds, and springs, and flowers, 
How to use thy nobler powers. 
JOHN AUSTIN (1668) 


6. Expand the following topic sentences and give the story 
a title— 

(a) The North Wind and the Sun each thought himself 
more powerful than the other, and they agreed to try their 
strength on a traveller, as to which should make him take 
off his cloak. 

(b) The North Wind blew his fiercest, bringing down a 
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shower of sleet. This only made the traveller wrap his cloak 
more closely around him. 

(c) Then the Sun came out and his rays were so hot that 
the traveller was compelled to take off his cloak, and sit down 
in the shade. 


INHABITANTS OF A HOLLOW TREE 
RICHARD JEFFERIES (1848-1887) 


These hollow trees, according to woodcraft, 
ought to come down by the axe without further 
loss of time. Yet it is fortunate that we are 
not all of us, even in this prosaic age, imbued 
with the same utilitarian spirit ; for a decaying 
tree is perhaps more interesting than one in 
full vigour of growth. The starlings make 
their nests in the upper knot-holes ; or, lower 
down, the owl feeds her young; and if you 
chance to pass near, and are not aware of the 
ways of owls, you may fancy that a legion of 
serpents are in the bushes, so loud and threaten- 
ing is the hissing noise made by the brood. 
The woodpecker comes for the insects that 
flourish on the dying giant ; so does the curious 
little tree-climber, running up the trunk like a 
mouse; and in winter, when insect life is 
scarce, it is amusing to watch there the busy 
tomtit. He hangs underneath a dead branch, 
head downwards, as if walking on a ceiling, 
and with his tiny but strong bill chips off a 
fragment of the loose dead bark. Under this 
bark, as he well knows, woodlice and all kinds 
of creeping things make their homes. With 
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the fragment he flies to an adjacent twig, small 
enough to be grasped by his claws and so give 
him a firm foot-hold. There he pecks his 
morsel into minute pieces, and lunches on the 
living contents. Then, with a saucy chuckle 
of delight in his own cleverness, he returns to 
the larger bough for a fresh supply. As the 
bough decays the bark loosens, and is invaded 
by insects, which when it was green could not 
touch it. 

Instead of acorns the old oak still yields some 
rooks, pigeons and stately pheasants, with their 
glossy feathers shining in the autumn sun. 
Thrushes carry wiid hedge-fruit up on the 
broad platform formed by the trunk where the 
great limbs divide, and, pecking it to pieces, 
leave the seeds. These take root in the crevices 
which widen out underneath into a mass of 
soft decaying “touchwood”; and so from 
the crown of the tree there presently streams 
downwards long, trailing briars, bearing in 
June the sweet, wild roses and in winter, red 
oval fruit. Ivy comes creeping up, and in its 
thick warm coverts nests are built. Below, 
among the powdery “ touchwood,”’ which lines 
the floor of this living hut, great fungi push 
their heads up to the ight. And here you may 
take shelter, when the rain comes unexpectedly 
pattering on the leaves, and listen, as it rises 
to a roar within the forest. Sometimes wild 
bees take up their residence in the hollow, 
slowly filling it with comb, buzzing busily to 
and fro; and then it is not to be approached so 
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carelessly, though so ready are all creatures to 
acknowledge kindness, that ere now, I have 
even made friends with the inhabitants of a 
wasps’ nest. 

A thick carpet of dark green moss grows upon 
one side of the tree, and over. it the tall brake 
fern rears its yellow stem. In the evening the 
goat-sucker or nightjar comes with a whirling 
phantom-like flight, wheeling round and round : 
a strange bird, which will roost all day on a rail, 
blinking or sleeping in the daylight, and seeming 
to prefer a rail or branch without leaves to one 
that affords cover 

Here also the smaller bats flit in the twilight 
and, if you stand still, will pursue their prey 
close to your head, wheeling about it so that 
you may knock them down with your hand if 
you wish. ‘The labouring people call the bat— 
‘* bat-mouse.”? Here also come many beetles, 
and sometimes on a summer’s day the swallows 
will rest from their endless flight on the dying 
upper branches, for they, too, like a bough 
clear of leaves. All the year through, the 
hollow tree is haunted by every kind of living 
creature, and therefore let us hope it may 
be yet permitted to linger awhile safe from 
the axe. 

The lesser roots of the elm are porous, like 
cane, and are sometimes smoked as cigars by 
the plough-boys. The leaf of the coltsfoot, 
which grows so luxuriantly in many places, and 
used to be regularly gathered and dried by the 
lower classes for the pipe, is now rarely used, 
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since the commoner tobaccos have become 
universally accessible. 

Often and often, when standing in a meadow 
gateway, partly hidden by the bushes, watch- 
ing the woodpecker on the ant-hills, of whose 
eggs, too, the partridges are so fond (so that a 
good ant year, in which their nests are prolific, 
is also a good partridge year), you may, if you 
are still, hear a slight, faint rustle in the hedge, 
and by and by a weasel will steal out. Seeing 
you, he instantly pauses, elevates his head, and 
steadily gazes: move but your eyes, and he is 
back in the hedge ; remain quiet, still looking 
straight before you, as if you saw nothing, and 
he will presently recover confidence, and actu- 
ally cross the gateway almost under you. 

This is the secret of observation: stillness, 
silence and apparent indifference. In some 
instinctive way these wild creatures learn to 
distinguish when one is, or is not, intent upon 
them in a spirit of enmity ; and if very near, it 
is always the eye they watch. So long as you 
observe them,, as it were, from the corner of 
your eyeball, sideways, or look over their 
heads at something beyond, it is well. Turn 
your glance full upon them to get a better view, 
and they are gone. 


(From The Gamekeeper at Home. By kind 
permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.) 
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COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Introduce into sentences of your own the following— 

Prosaic age; utilitarian spirit; chuckle of delight; uni- 
versally accessible ; recover confidence ; spirit of enmity. 

3. Consult the text in answering the following questions— 

(a) Make a list of all the living things that frequent or 
make their home in a hollow tree. 

(b) What is the connection between ants and partridges ? 

(c) How many of the animals and insects which come out 
at dusk have you seen ? 

(d) How would you set about finding those which you 
have not seen ? 

(e) What is the secret of successful observation of ‘* wild 
lite? 7 

(f) Can a boy in a town study Nature? If so, how and 
where ? 

4. Certain words are followed by special prepositions ; as, 
according . . fo; imbued . . with. Form sentences showing 
the prepositions which are used after the following words— 
absolve ; accustomed ; acquit ; adapted ; associated ; agree ; 
bestow ; consist ; conducive ; confer; confide; convicted ; 
conform; conformity; comply; convenient; conversant ; 
correspond ; desist ; dependent ; differ ; disappointed ; dissent ;_ | 
dispense ; exception; endue; glad; insensible; involve; 
martyr ; need ;, persist ; pertinent ; part; profit ; reconcile ; 
taste ; typical; thirst; zealous. 

Note.—(Some of the above words are followed at times by 
different prepositions.) Find out these words and name the 
prepositions which follow them. 

5. Write an original story entitled ‘‘ The Autobiography of 
an Owl.” 

6. Draw a sketch of a hollow tree with its surroundings, 
and put in the drawing as many of the inhabitants of the tree 
as you conveniently can. 
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THE WAGON AND ITS CREW 


RIcHARD JEFFERIES 


The life of a wagon is not unlike that of a 
ship. On the cradle it is the pride of the crafts- 
man who builds it, and who is careful to repro- 
duce the exact “ lines ” which he learned from 
his master, as an apprentice, and which have 
been handed down these hundred years and 
more. The builders of the Chinese junks are 
said never to saw a piece of timber into the 
shape required, nor to bend it by softening the 
fibres by hot steam, but always use a beam 
that has grown crooked naturally. This plan 
gives great strength, but it must take years to 
accumulate the necessary curved trees. The 
wagon-builder, in like manner, has a whole 
yardful of timber selected for much the same 
reason—because it naturally curves in the way 
he desires, or is specially fitted for his purpose. 

For, like a ship, the true old-fashioned wagon 
is full of curves, and there is scarcely a straight 
piece of wood about it. Nothing is angular or 
square; and each piece of timber, too, is 
carved in some degree, bevelled at the edges, 
the sharp outline relieved in one way or another 
and the whole structure like a ship, seeming 
buoyant, and floating, as it were, easily on the 
wheels. Then the painting takes several weeks, 
and after that the lettering of the name; and 
when at last completed, it is placed outside in 
the road, that every farmer and labourer who 
goes by may pause and admire. In about 

11—9 
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twelve months, if the builder be expeditious 
(for him), the new vessel may reach her port 
under the open shed at the farm, and then the 
life of voyages begins. 

Her cargoes are hay and wheat, and huge 
mountainous loads of straw, and occasionally | 
hurdles for the shepherd. Nor are her voyages | 
confined to the narrow seas of the fields adjoin- | 
ing home; now and then she goes on adven- 
turous expeditions to distant market towns, 
carrying mayhap a cargo of oak-bark, stripped 
from fallen trees, to the tan-yard. Then she is 
well victualled for the voyage, and her course 
mapped out on the chart, in order to avoid the 
Seylla of steep hills and stony ways, and the 
Charybdis of toll-gates, besides being duly 
cautioned against the sirens, that chant so 
sweetly from the taps of the roadside inns. 
Or she sails down to the far-away railway 
station after coal—possibly two or more vessels 
in the same convoy—if the steam plough be at 
work, and requires the constant services of 
these tenders. 

She has her own special crew—her captain, 
the carter—and for forecastle men, a lad or 
two, and often a couple of able-bodied seamen 
in the shape of labourers, to help to load up. 
When on the more distant voyages to unknown 
shores, she takes a supercargo—the farmer’s 
son—to check the bills of lading ; for on these 
strange coasts who knows what treachery there 
may be brewing? There are arms aboard, in 
the form of forks or prongs; and commonly 
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one or more passengers go out in her—women 
with vast bundles and children—not to mention 
the merchandise of sugars and teas from 
Cathay, which are shipped for delivery at half 
the cottages and farmsteads en route home- 
wards. Wherefore, you see, the captain had 
needs to be a sober and godly man, having all 
these and manifold other responsibilities upon 
his mind. 

Besides which he has to make a report upon 
the state of the crops on every farm he passes, 
and what everybody is doing, and if they have 
begun reaping; also to hail every vessel he 
passes outward or homeward bound, and enter 
her answers in his log, and to keep his weather- 
eye open and a sharp watch to windward, lest 
storms should arise and awake the deep, and 
if the gale increases, to batten down his hatches 
and make all snug with tarpaulin. He must 
bear in mind the longitude of those ports, 
where there are docks, lest his team should 
cast a shoe or any of the running rigging want 
splicing, or the hull spring a leak—for the 
blacksmith’s forges are often leagues apart, 
and he may lose his certificate, if he strands 
his ship or founders on the open ocean of the 
downs. Sometimes, if the currents run unex- 
pectedly strong, and he is deeply laden, he has 
to borrow or hire a tug from the nearest farm, 
getting an extra horse to pull up the hill. 

. .. How many a man’s life has centred 
about the wagon! Asa child, he rides in it asa 
treat to the hay-field with his father ; as a lad, 
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he walks beside the leader, and gets his first 
ideas of the great world, when they visit the 
market town. As a man he takes command 
and pilots the ship for many a long, long year. 
When he marries, the wagon, lent for his own 
use, brings home his furniture. After a while 
his own children go for a ride in it, and play 
in it, when stationary in the shed. In the 
painful ending, the wagon carries the weak- 
kneed old man in pity to and from the old town 
for his weekly store of goods, or mayhap for 
his weekly dole of that staff of life his aged 
teeth can hardly grind. And many a plain 
coffin has the old wagon carried to the distant 
churchyard on the side of the hill. It is a cold 
spot—as life, too, was cold and hard; yet in 
the spring the daisies will come, and the 
thrushes will sing on the bough. 

Built at first of seasoned wood, kept out of 
the weather under cover, repainted, and taken 
care of, the wagon lasts a life-time. Many 
times repaired, the old ship outlasts its 
owner—his name painted on itis out. But that 
step is not taken for years: there seems to be 
a superstitious dislike to obliterating the old 


name, as if the dead would resent it, and there | 


it often remains till it becomes illegible. 
Sometimes the second owner, too, goes, and 
the name fresh-painted is that of the third. 
When at last it becomes too shaky for farm 
use, it is perhaps bought by some poor working 
haulier, who has a hole cut in the bottom with 
movable cover, and uses it to bring down flint 
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from the hills to mend the roads. But if any 
of the old folk live, they will not sell the ancient 
vessel: it stands behind the rickyard under 
elms till the rain rots the upper work, and it 
is then broken up, and the axletree becomes the 
top bar of a stile. 


(From Wild Life in a Southern County. By 
kind permission of Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. In which portion of the selection do you find the most 
figures of speech ? Do you like the part of the story where 
these occur most frequently, as well as or better than the 
others ? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Of what use are figures of speech ? Do you find them 
more often in prose or in poetry ? Why is this ? 

4. Endeavour to see a farm wagon. Make sketches of its 
various parts, then write a description of it, and compare 
your work with that of Jefferies. 

_ 5. In what respects is a farm wagon beautiful ? 

6. Describe the human relationships of a wagon: with 
the builder, the owner, the wagoner, the young, the old, 
marriage, death. 

7. Show how a wagon may be compared with a ship. 

8. Write out an imaginary conversation between an old 
wagon and an aeroplane. 

9. Expand the following topic sentences into a story of 
your own, and give it a titl— 

(a) A wagoner was driving along a country road, when 
the wheels of the wagon sank into the mud and stuck fast. 

(b) He called on Hercules to help him, and the god at 
once appeared. 

(c) ‘‘ Put your shoulder to the wheel,’ said Hercules, 
‘** goad on your bullocks, and never more pray for help, until 
you have done your best to help yourself.” 
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10. Inventive Exercises ——Write three different short 
stories from the following notes— 

(a) Harry is taking a walk in the country. In a neigh- 
bouring field he sees large volumes of smoke arising. On 
arriving at the spot he finds a big haystack on fire, and 
observes a tramp in the act of running away. No help is 
at hand. (Finish the story by a description of Harry’s 
course of action.) 

(b) Suppose that Harry had been accompanied by Tom. 
The story will now take quite another turn, and will have 
a different ending. 

(c) Devise still another sequel, based on the supposition 
that a company of boy scouts arrives on the scene just as the 
fire breaks out and as the man is running away. (Make 
sketches of the principal scenes.) 


Vill 
MISCELLANEOUS DESCRIPTIONS 
RAB 


I wisH you could have seen him. There 
are no such dogs now. He belonged to a lost 
tribe. As I have said, he was brindled and 
gray like Rubislaw granite; his hair short, 
hard and close, like a lion’s; his body thick- 
set, like a bull—a sort of compressed Hercules 
of a dog. He must have been ninety pounds’ 
weight, at the least; he had a large, blunt 
head; his muzzle black as night, his mouth 
blacker than any night, a tooth or two—being 
all he had—gleaming out of his jaws of dark- 
ness. His head was scarred with the records 
~ of old wounds, a sort of series of fields of battle 
all over it; one eye out, one ear cropped as 
close as was Archbishop Leighton’s father’s ; 
the remaining eye had the power of two; 
and above it, and in constant communication 
with it, was the tattered rag of an ear, which 
was forever unfurling itself, like an old flag ; 
and then that bud of a tail, about one inch 
long, if it could in any sense be said to be 
long being as broad as long—the mobility, 
the instantaneousness of that bud, were very 
funny and surprising, and its expressive 
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twinklings and winkings, the intereommunica- 
tion between the eye, the ear and it, were of 
the oddest and swiftest. 

Rab had the dignity and simplicity of great 
size; and having fought his way all along the 
road to absolute supremacy, he was as mighty 
in his own line as Julius Caesar or the Duke 
of Wellington, and had the gravity of all great 
fighters. 

You must have often observed the likeness 
of certain men to certain animals, and of 
certain dogs to men. Now I never looked at 
Rab without thinking of the great Baptist 
preacher, Andrew Fuller. The same large, 
heavy, menacing, combative, sombre, honest 
countenance, the same deep inevitable eye, the 
same look—as of thunder asleep, but ready 
—neither a dog nor a man to be trifled with. 


(From Rab and His Friends. John Brown.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. (a) Select all the similes used in the description of Rab. 
Which do you consider the most effective ? 

(b) What words are especially expressive ? 

8. Illustrate how the principle of unity has been observed 
in the description given in the first paragraph after the fourth 
sentence. 

4. What points of description are brought out in paragraph 
2 and paragraph 3 ? 

5. Explain the significance of the following— 

(a) He belonged to a lost tribe. 

(b) A sort of compressed Hercules of a dog. 
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(c) The gravity of all great fighters. 

(d) As of thunder asleep. 

(e) Unfurling itself like an old flag. 

6. What descriptive expressions indicate— 

(a) Colour. 

(6) Movement. 

(c) Individuality. 

(d) Ruggedness. 

(e) Dignity. 

(f) Power ? 

7. Inventive Exercises.—(a) Have you seen the picture of 
the two dogs by Landseer, entitled ‘‘ Dignity and Impudence ”’ ? 
Contrast the two dogs as pictured. 

(6) Give a description of some animal which you know of 
that possesses a certain notoriety within the community. 
Make your description vivid by use of figures of speech. 

(c) Give an original and vivid portrayal of some person, 
landmark, or object that bears exceptional and interesting 
features. 


LAURA FAIRLIE 


The water-colour drawing that I made of 
Laura Fairlie at an after period, in the place 
and attitude in which I first saw her, lies on 
my desk while I write. I look at it, and 
there dawns upon me brightly, from the dark 
greenish-brown background of the summer- 
house, a light, youthful figure, clothed in a 
simple muslin dress, the pattern of it formed by 
broad alternate stripes of delicate blue and 
white. A scarf of the same material sits crisply 
and closely round her shoulders, and a little 
straw hat of the natural colour, plainly and 
sparingly trimmed with ribbon to match the 
gown, covers her head, and throws its soft 
pearly shadow over the upper part of her face. 
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Her hair is of so faint and pale a brown—not 
flaxen, and yet almost as light; not golden, 
and yet almost as glossy—that it nearly melts, 
here and there, into the shadow of the hat. It 
is plainly parted and drawn back over her ears, 
and the line of it ripples naturally as it crosses 
her forehead. The eyebrows are rather darker 
than the hair; and the eyes are of that soft, 
limpid turquoise blue so often sung by the poets, 
so seldom seen in real life. Lovely eyes in 
colour, lovely eyes in form—large and tender 
and quietly thoughtful—but beautiful above 
all things in the clear truthfulness of look that 
dwells in their inmost depths, and _ shines 
through all their changes of expression with the 
light of a purer and a better world. The 
charm—most gently and yet most distinctly 
expressed—which they shed over the whole 
face, so covers and transforms its little natural 
human blemishes elsewhere, that it is difficult 
to estimate the relative merits and defects of 
the other features. It is hard to see that 
the lower part of the face is too delicately 
refined away towards the chin to be in full 
and fair proportion with the upper part; 
that the nose, in escaping the aquiline bend 
(always hard and cruel in a woman, no matter 
how abstractedly perfect it may be), has erred 
a little in the other extreme, and has missed 
the ideal straightness of line; and that the 
sweet, sensitive lips are subject to a slight 
nervous contraction, when she smiles, which 
draws them upwards a little at one corner 
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towards the cheek. It might be possible to 
note these blemishes in another woman’s face, 
but it is not easy to dwell on them in hers, 
so subtly are they connected with all that is 
individual and characteristic in her expression, 
and so closely does the expression depend for 
its full play and life, in every other feature, 
on the moving impulse of the eyes. 


(From The Woman in White. Wilkie Collins.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Write sentences which will bring out clearly the meaning 
of the following expressions— 

Alternate ; crisply; limpid; blemishes; defects; deli- 
cately refined; aquiline; abstractedly ; ideal; sensitive ; 
contraction ; subtly. 

3. What figures of speech are contained in the following 
passages ? 

(a) The line of it ripples as it crosses her forehead. 

(b) The eyes are of that soft, limpid, turquoise blue so often 
sung by the poets. 

(c) A little straw hat throws its soft pearly shadow over 
the upper part of the face. 

(d) The sweet sensitive lips are subject to a slight nervous 
contraction. 

4. Inventive Ewercise.—Following the plan of the selection 
you have studied, give a pen-portrait of any person with 
whom you are acquainted. 
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WATERFALLS 


In September 1884, at a point immediately 
below the Falls, I swam Niagara with Mr. 
Cecil Baring, then an Oxford undergraduate. 
We were standing at the foot of the American 
Falls, when we noticed a little board inscribed, 
‘** William Grenfell of Taplow Court, England ”’ 
(the present Lord Desborough) “‘ swam Niagara 
at this point.” I looked at Baring, Baring 
looked at me. “I don’t see why we shouldn’t 
do it too,” he observed, to which I replied, 
‘““ We might have a try,” so we stripped, sent 
our clothes over to the Canadian side, and 
entered the water. It was a far longer swim 
than either of us had anticipated, the current 
was very strong, and the eddies bothered us. 
When we landed on the Canadian shore, I 
was utterly exhausted, though Baring, being 
eight years younger, did not feel the effects of 
the exertion so much. I remember that the 
Falls, seen from only six inches above the 
surface of the water, looked like a splendid 
range of snow-clad hills tumbling about in mad 
confusion, and that the roar of waters was 
deafening. 

As we both lay panting and gasping, on 
the Canadian bank, I need hardly say, as we 
were on the American continent, that a 
reporter made his appearance from nowhere, 
armed with notebook and pencil. This young 
newspaper-man was not troubled with false 
delicacy. He asked us point-blank what we 
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had made out of our swim. On learning that 
we had had no money on it, but had merely 
done it for the fun of the thing, he shut up his 
notebook in disgust, and walked off: there 
was evidently no “story” to be made out of 
us. After some luncheon and a bottle of 
Burgundy, neither Baring nor I felt any the 
worse for our swim, nor were we the least 
tired during the remainder of the day. 

I have seen Niagara in summer, spring and 
in mid-winter, and each time the fascination 
of these vast masses of tumbling waters has 
grown on me. I have never, to my regret, 
seen the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, as on 
two separate occasions when starting for them 
unforeseen circumstances detained me in 
Cape Town. The Victoria Falls are more than 
double the height of Niagara, Niagara falling 
160 feet, and the Zambesi 330 feet, and the 
Falls are over one mile broad, but I fancy 
that except March and April, the volume of 
water hurling itself over them into the great 
chasm below is smaller than Niagara. 

When I was in the Argentine Republic, 
the great Falls of the River Iguazu, a tributary 
of the Parana, were absolutely inaccessible. 
To reach them vast tracts of dense primeval 
forest had to be traversed, where every inch 
of the track would have to be laboriously 
hacked through the jungle. Their very exist- 
ence was questioned, for it depended upon 
the testimony of wandering Indians, and of one 
solitary white man, a Jesuit missionary. Now, 
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since the railway to Paraguay has been 
completed, the Iguazi Falls can be reached, 
though the journey is still a difficult one. 
The Falls are 200 feet high, and nearly a mile 
wide. 

In the very heart of the City of Ottawa 
there are the fine Chaudiére Falls, where the 
entire River Ottawa drops fifty feet over a 
rocky ledge. The boiling whirl of angry 
waters has well earned its name of cauldron, or 
** Chaudiére,”’ but so much of the water has 
now be drawn off to supply electricity and 
power to the city, that the volume of the falls 
has been sensibly diminished. 

I know of no place in Europe where the 
irresistible might of falling waters is more 
fully brought home to one than at Trollhattan 
in Sweden. Here the Gotha River whirls 
itself down 120 feet in seven cataracts. They 
are rapids rather than falls, but it is the 
immense volume of water which makes them 
so impressive. Every year Trollhattan grows 
more and more disfigured by saw-mills, carbide 
of calcium works, and other industrial build- 
ings sprouting up like unsightly mushrooms 
along the river-banks. The last time that I 
was there it was almost impossible to see the 
falls in their entirety from any point, owing 
to this congestion of squalid factories. 


(From The Days Before Yesterday. Lord 
Frederic Hamilton.) 
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COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Use the following words in sentences of your own— 

Undergraduates ; exertion; anticipated; eddies; false 
delicacy ; fascination ; unforeseen circumstances ; detained ; 
chasm; absolutely inaccessible; primeval; traversed ; 
laboriously hacked ; cauldron; sensibly; irresistible; im- 
pressive ; disfigured ; congestion ; squalid. 

3. Write a paragraph giving a clear description of the Falls 
of Niagara. 

4, Criticise the use, for industrial purposes, of the water- 
power from falls, lakes, or rivers. 

5. Inventive Exercise—Imagine yourself interested in some 
natural phenomenon such as a waterfall, a mountain, a desert, 
a fjord, etc. Write an account of what you would see if you 
visited such a place. 


THE CANADIAN BOAT SONG 


The gay chorus of the voyageurs made the 
shore ring, as they kept time with their oars, 
while the silver spray dripped like a shower 
of diamonds in the bright sunshine at every 
stroke of their rapid paddles. The graceful 
bark canoes, things of beauty and almost of 
life, leaped joyously over the blue waters of 
the St. Lawrence as they bore the family 
of the Lady de Tilly and Pierre Philibert with 
a train of censitaires back to the old Manor 
House. 

The broad river was flooded with sunshine 
as it rolled majestically between the high banks 
crowned with green fields and woods in full 
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leaf of summer. Frequent cottages and vil- 
lages were visible along the shores, and now 
and then a little church with its bright spire 
or belfry marked the successive parishes on 
either hand as the voyageurs passed on 
through the glorious panorama of a scene 
unsurpassed for beauty in the New World. 

The tide had already forced its way two 
hundred leagues up from the ocean, and still 
pressed irresistibly onward, surging and wrest- 
ling against the weight of the descending 
stream. 

The wind, too, was favourable. A number 
of yachts and bateaux spread their snowy 
sails to ascend the river with the tide. They 
were for the most part laden with munitions 
of war for the Richelieu on their way to the 
military posts on Lake Champlain, or mer- 
chandise for Montreal to be reladen in fleets 
of canoes for the trading posts up the river of 
the Ottawas, the great Lakes, or, mayhap, to 
supply the new and far-off settlements on the 
Belle Riviere and the Illinois. 

The lines of canoes swept past the sailing 
vessels with a cheer. The light-hearted crews 
exchanged salutations and bandied jests with 
each other, laughing immoderately at the well- 
worn jokes current upon the river among the 
rough voyageurs. A good voyage! a clear 
run! short portages and long rests! Some 
inquired whether their friends had paid for the 
bear and buffalo skins they were going to buy, 
or they complimented each other on their 
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nice heads of hair, which it was hoped they 
would not leave behind as keepsakes with the 
Troquois squaws. 

The boat songs of the Canadian voyageurs 
are unique in character and very pleasing when 
sung by a crew of broad-chested fellows 
dashing their light birch-bark canoes over the 
waters rough or smooth, taking them as they 
take fortune, cheerfully—sometimes skimming 
like wild geese over the long, placid reaches, 
sometimes bounding like stags down the 
rough rapids and foaming saults. 

As might be inferred, the songs of the 
voyageurs differ widely from the sweet little 
lyrics sung in soft falsettos to the tinkling of a 
pianoforte in fashionable drawing rooms, and 
called *“‘ Canadian boat songs.” 

The Canadian boat song is always some old 
ballad of Norman or Breton origin, pure in 
thought and chaste in expression, washed clean 
of all French looseness in its adaptation to 
the primitive manner of the colony that was 
founded, as expressed in the commission given 
to its discoverer, Jacques Cartier, “for the 
increase of God’s glory and the honour of His 
reverend name.”’ 

The boat song is usually composed of short 
stanzas. The closing line of each couplet or 
quatraine repeats itself in the beginning of the 
next following verse and ends with a stirring 
chorus that gathers up, as into a Leyden jar, 
the life and electricity of the song, discharging 
it in a flash and peal of rhythmic thunder, 

11—10 
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every voice joining in the refrain, while the 
elastic paddles dip with renewed energy into 
the water, making the canoe spring like 
a flying fish over the surface of lake or 
river. 

Master Jean La Marche, clean as a new pin 
and in his merriest mood, sat erect as the 
King of Yvetot in the bow of the long canoe, 
which held the Lady de Tilly and her family. 
His sonorous violin was coquettishly fixed in 
its place of honour under his wagging chin, as 
it accompanied his voice, while he chanted 
an old boat song which had lightened the 
labour of many a weary oar on lake and 
river from the St. Lawrence to the Rocky 
Mountains... . 

The canoe-men pricked up their oars, like 
troopers at the sound of a bugle, as Jean La 
Marche began the famous old ballad of the 
King’s son, who with his silver gun, aimed at 
the beautiful black duck, and shot the white 
one, out of whose eyes came gold and diamonds, 
and out of whose mouth rained silver, while 
its pretty feathers, scattered to the four 
winds, were picked up by three fair dames, 
who with them made a bed both large and 
deep— 


““For poor wayfaring men to sleep.” 


Master Jean’s voice was clear and resonant 
as a church bell newly christened; and he 
sang the old boat song with an energy that 
drew the crews of half-a-dozen other canoes 
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into the wake of his music, all uniting in the 
stirring chorus— 


** Fringue ! Fringue sur la riviére ! 
Fringue ! Fringue sur l’aviron ! ”’ 


A few stanzas of this popular boat song, as 
it was sung by Jean La Marche, and is still 
chanted to the oar by the voyageurs of the 
North and North-West, are given in the 
original. ‘The charming simplicity of it would 
be lost in a translation into another tongue, 
just as Josephte, the pride of a Canadian 
village, loses her natural naiveté and grace 
when she adopts the fashions and language of 
the Bourgeosie of Quebec and Montreal. 


Derriére chez nous 
Ya-t-un étang, 
Fringue ! Fringue sur l’aviron ! 
Trois beaux canards 
S’en vont baignant, 
Fringue ! Fringue sur la riviére ! 
Fringue ! Fringue sur l’aviron ! 


Trois beaux canards 
S’en vont baignant, 
Fringue ! Fringue sur l’aviron ! 
Le fils du roi 
S’en va chassant. 
Fringue ! Fringue sur la riviére ! 
Fringue ! Fringue sur l’aviron ! 


Le fils du roi 
Fringue ! Fringue sur l’aviron ! 
S’en va chassant. 
Avec son grand 
Fusil d’argent. 
Fringue ! Fringue sur la riviére ! 
Fringue ! Fringue sur l’aviron ! 
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Avec son grand 
Fusil d’argent 
Fringue ! Fringue sur l’aviron ! 
Visa le noir, 
Tua le blanc. 
Fringue ! Fringue sur la riviére ! 
Fringue ! Fringue sur l’aviron ! 


Visa le noir, 
Tua le blanc. 
Fringue ! Fringue sur l’aviron ! 
O fils du roi, 
Tu es méchant. 
Fringue ! Fringue sur la riviére ! 
Fringue ! sur l’aviron ! 


(From The Golden Dog. William Kirby.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 

1. Word-study 

2. What period is described in the story and what references 
or words suggest this period ? 

8. What were the jests with which the crews greeted each 
other as they passed ? 

4. What were the most pleasing similes used in the de 
scription ? 

5. Describe the origin and the nature of the Canadian boat 
song. 

6. What is the theme of the boat song ? 

7. What expressions give French-Canadian atmosphere 
to the story ? 
8. List the most picturesque or the most effective adjectives 
used. 

9. Look up and read the Red River Voyageur, by J. G. 
Whittier, and Canadian Boat Song, by Thomas Moore. 

10. Inventive Exercises.—({a) Write a description of scenes 
met with by the voyageurs during a day’s journey. 

(b) Describe the boatmen shooting one of the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence. 

(c) Write a story of an adventure experienced by a group 


of voyageurs on their way to Fort Champlain, with munitions 
of war. 
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THE FOUR-HORSE RACE 


The great event of the day, however, was to 
be the four-horse race, for which three teams 
were entered—one from the mines driven by 
Nixon Craig’s friend; a citizens’ team, and 
Sandy’s. The race was really between the 
miner’s team and that from the woods, for 
the citizens’ team, though made up of speedy 
horses, had not been driven much together, 
and knew neither their driver nor each other. 
In the miners’ team were four bays, very 
powerful, a trifle heavy perhaps, but well 
matched, perfectly trained, and_ perfectly 
handled by their driver. Sandy had his long 
rangy roans, and for leaders, a pair of half 
broken pinto bronchos. The pintos, caught 
the summer before upon the Alberta prairies, 
were fleet as deer, but wicked and uncertain. 
They were Baptiste’s special care and pride. 
If they would only run straight, there was little 
doubt that they would carry the roans and 
themselves to glory; but one could not tell 
the moment they might bolt or kick things to 
pieces. 

Being the only non-partisan in the crowd, 
I was asked to referee. The race was about 
half a mile and return, the first and last 
quarters being upon the ice. The course, 
after leaving the ice, led up from the river by a 
long, easy slope to the level above, and, at the 
farther end, curved somewhat sharply around 
the Old Fort. The only condition attaching 
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to the race was, that the teams should start 
from the scratch, make the turn at the Fort, 
and finish at the scratch. There were no 
vexing regulations as to fouls. The man 
making the foul would find it necessary to 
reckon with the crowd, which was considered 
sufficient guarantee for a fair and square race. 
Owing to the hazards of the course, the result 
would depend upon the skill of the drivers 
quite as much. asthe speed’ ot the teanms 
The points of hazard were at the turn round the 
Old Fort, and at a little ravine which led down 
to the river, over which the road passed by 
means of a long, low bridge or causeway. 
From a point upon the high bank of the 
river, the whole course lay in open view. It 
was a scene full of life and vividly picturesque. 
There were miners in dark clothes and peak 
caps; citizens in ordinary garb; ranchmen 
in wide cowboy hats and buckskin shirts and 
leggings, some with cartridge-belts and pistols ; 
a few half-breeds and Indians in half-native, 
half-civilised dress ; and scattering through the 
crowd, the lumbermen with gay scarlet and 
blue blanket coats, and some with knitted 
tuques of the same colour. A very good- 
natured but extremely uncertain crowd it 
was. At the head of each horse stood a man, 
but at the pintos’ heads Baptiste stood alone, 
trying to hold down the off-leader, thrown 
into a frenzy of fear by the yelling of the crowd. 
Gradually all became quiet, till, in the midst 
of absolute stillness, came the words: ‘“ Are 
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you ready?” then the pistol-shot, and the 
great race had begun. Above the roar of the 
crowd came the shrill cry of Baptiste, as he 
struck his broncho with the palm of his hand, 
and swung himself into the sleigh beside Sandy, 
as it shot past. 

Like a flash the bronchos sprang to the front, 
two lengths before the other teams ; but, terri- 
fied by the yelling of the crowd, instead of 
bending to the left bank up which the road 
wound, they wheeled to the right and were 
almost across the river before Sandy could 
swing them back into the course. 

Baptiste’s cries, a curious mixture of French 
and English, continued to strike through all 
other sounds, till they gained the top of the 
slope to find the others almost a hundred yards 
in front, the citizens’ team leading, with the 
miners’ following close. ‘The moment the pintos 
caught sight of the teams before them, they 
set off at a terrific pace and steadily devoured 
the intervening space. Nearer and nearer the 
turn came, the eight horses in front, running 
straight, and well within their speed. After 
them flew the pintos, running savagely with 
ears set back, leading well the big roans, 
thundering along and gaining at every bound. 
And now the citizens’ team had almost reached 
the Fort, running hard and drawing away 
from the bays. But Nixon knew what he was 
about, and was simply steadying his team for 
the turn. The event proved his wisdom, for 
in the turn the leading team left the trace, 
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lost a moment or two in the deep snow, and 
before they could regain the road, the bays had 
swept superbly past, leaving their rivals to 
follow in the rear. On came the pintos, swiftly 
nearing the Fort. Surely at that pace they 
cannot make the turn. But Sandy knows his 
leaders. They have their eyes upon the teams 
in front, and need no touch of rein. Without 
the slightest change in speed the nimble-footed 
bronchos round the turn, hauling the big roans | 
after them, and fall in behind the citizens’ > 
team, which is regaining steadily the ground 
lost in the turn. 

And now the struggle is for the bridge over 
the ravine. The bays in front, running with 
mouths wide open, are evidently doing their 
best ; behind them, and every moment nearing 
them, but at the limit of their speed too, 
come the lighter and fleeter citizens’ team ; 
while opposite their driver are the pintos, 
pulling hard, eager and fresh. Their temper 
is too uncertain to send them to the front ; 
they run well following, but when leading 
cannot be trusted, and besides a broncho hates 
a bridge; so Sandy holds them where they are, 
waiting and hoping for his chance after the 
bridge is crossed. Foot by foot the citizens’ 
team creep up upon the flank of the bays, with 
the pintos in turn hugging them closely, till 
it seems as if the three, if none slackens, must 
strike the bridge together ; and this will mean 
destruction to one at least. This danger Sandy 
perceives, but he dare not check his leaders. 
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Suddenly within a few yards of the bridge, 
Baptiste throws himself upon the _ lines, 
wrenches them out of Sandy’s hands, and, with 
a quick swing, forces the pintos down the 
steep side of the ravine, which is almost sheer 
ice with a thin coat of snow. It is a daring 
course to take, for the ravine, though not 
deep, is full of undergrowth, and is partially 
closed up by a brush heap at the farther end. 
But with a yell, Baptiste hurls his four horses 
down the slope, and into the undergrowth. 
** Allons, mes enfants! Courage! vite, vite!” 
cries their driver, and nobly do the pintos 
respond. Regardless of bushes and _ brush 
heaps, they tear their way through; but as 
they emerge, the hind bob-sleigh catches a 
root, and, with a crash, the sleigh is hurled 
high into the air. Baptiste’s cries ring out 
high and shrill as ever, encouraging his team, 
and never cease till, with a plunge and a 
scramble, they clear the brush heap lying at 
the mouth of the ravine, and are out on the 
ice on the river, with Baptiste standing on 
the front bob, the box trailing behind, and 
Sandy nowhere to be seen. 

Three hundred yards of the course remain. 
The bays, perfectly handled, have gained at 
the bridge, and in the descent to the ice, and 
are leading the citizens’ team by half a dozen 
sleigh lengths. Behind both comes Baptiste. 
It is now or never for the pintos. The rattle 
of the trailing box, together with the wild 
yelling of the crowd rushing down the bank, 
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excites the bronchos to madness, and, taking 
the bits in their teeth, they do their first free 
running that day. Past the citizens’ team like 
a whirlwind they dash, clear the intervening 
space, and gain the flanks of the bays. Can the 
bays hold them ? Over them leans the driver, 
plying for the first time the hissing lash. Only 
fifty yards more. The miners begin to yell. 
But Baptiste, waving his lines high in one hand, 
seizes his tuque with the other, whirls it above 
his head and flings it with a fiercer yell than 
ever at the bronchos. Like a bursting of a 
hurricane the pintos leap forward, and with a 
splendid rush cross the scratch, winners by 
their own length. 


(From Black Rock. Ralph Connor.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. By whom was each team entered ? What steeds made up 
each team ? Who were the drivers ? What were the points 
in favour of or against each team ? What was the connection 
of Baptiste with the team he was holding ? 

8. Describe the picturesque group of spectators. 

4, Trace the course, indicating the various points of hazard. 
Illustrate your answer by a pencil sketch. 

5. Imagine you were present when the approaching race 
was being discussed by a group, including partisans of each 
team. Reproduce the conversation. 

6. Describe the thrilling finish of the race. How do you 
account for the victory of the bronchos ? 

7. Why was not the team from the woods disqualified when 
they finished without their driver, Sandy ? 

8. What are the most exciting moments of the race ? What 
was the critical point in the race ? 
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9. What are the expressions used to make vivid the speed 
of the race ? 

10. Select the words which you think are particular or 
effective in the description. Select the expressions which 
convey the idea of suspense. 

11. Inventive Exercises—{a) Re-tell the story, interjecting 
an incident or incidents which changed entirely the outcome 
of the race. 

(6) Write or relate orally a thrilling race of which you were 
a supposed eye-witness. You may describe— 

An auto-race ; a boaterace; a dog-team race; a horse- 
race. 


IX 
HISTORY 
THE ACQUITTAL OF THE BISHOPS 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY (1800-1859) 


Ir was dark before the jury retired to con- 
sider their verdict. The night was a night 
of intense anxiety. Some letters are extant 
which were despatched during that period of 
suspense, and which have therefore an interest 
of a peculiar kind. “ It is very late,’’ wrote the 
Papal Nuncio,! “and the decision is not yet 
known. The judges and the culprits have gone 
to their own homes. The jury remain to- 
gether. To-morrow we shall learn the event 
of this great struggle.” 

The solicitor for the bishops sat up all night 
with a body of servants on the stairs leading to 
the room where the jury was consulting. It 
was absolutely necessary to watch the officers 
who watched the doors ; for those officers were 
supposed to be in the interest of the crown, and 
might, if not carefully observed, have furnished 
a courtly juryman with food, which would have 
enabled him to starve out the other eleven. 
Strict guard was therefore kept. Not even a 
candle to light a pipe was permitted to enter. 

1 The Ambassador of the Pope. 
156 
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Some basins of water for washing were suffered 
to pass at about four in the morning. The jury 
men, raging with thirst, soon lapped up the 
whole. Great numbers of people walked the 
neighbouring streets till dawn. Every hour a 
messenger came from Whitehall to know what 
was passing. Voices high in altercation were 
repeatedly heard within the room ; but nothing 
certain was known. 

At first, nine were for acquitting and three for 
convicting. Two of the minority soon gave 
way, but Arnold was obstinate. Thomas 
Austin, a country gentleman of great estate, 
who had paid close attention to the evidence 
and speeches, and had taken full notes, wished 
to argue the question. Arnold declined. He 
was not used, he doggedly said, to reasoning 
and debating. His conscience was not satisfied, 
and he should not acquit the bishops. “ If 
you come to that,” said Austin, “look at me ; 
I am the largest and strongest of the twelve, 
- and before I find such a petition as this a libel, 
here I will stay till I am no bigger than a 
tobacco-pipe.” It was six in the morning 
before Arnold yielded. It was soon known 
that the jury were agreed, but what the verdict 
would be was still a secret. 

At ten the court again met. The crowd was 
greater than ever. The jury appeared in their 
box, and there was a breathless stillness. 

Sir Samuel Astry spoke, “ Do you find the 
defendants, or any of them, guilty of the mis- 
demeanour whereof they are impeached, or not 
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guilty ?”’ Sir Roger Langley answered, “‘ Not 
guilty.”” As the words passed his lips, Halifax 
sprung up and waved his hat. At that signal, 
benches and galleries raised a shout. In a 
moment ten thousand persons, who crowded 
the great hall, replied with a still louder shout, 
which made the old oaken roof crack; and in 
another moment the innumerable throng 
without set up a third huzza, which was heard 
at Temple Bar. The boats which covered 
the Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal 
of gunpowder was heard on the water, and 
another, and another; and so, in a few 
moments, the glad tidings went flying past the 
Savoy and the Friars to London Bridge, and 
to the forest of masts below. 

As the news spread, streets and squares, 
market-places and coffee-houses, broke forth 
into acclamations. Yet were the acclamations 
less strange than the weeping. For the feelings 
of men had been wound up to such a point that 
at length the stern English nature, so little 
used to outward signs of emotion, gave way, 
and thousands sobbed for very joy. Meanwhile 
from the outskirts of the multitude, horsemen 
were spurring off to bear along the great roads 
intelligence of the victory of our church and | 
nation. Yet not even that astounding ex- 
plosion could awe the bitter and intrepid spirit 
of the solicitor. Striving to make himself 
heard above the din, he called on the judges 
to commit those who had violated, by clamour, 
the dignity of a court of justice. One of the 
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rejoicing populace was seized. But the tri- 
bunal felt it would be absurd to punish a single 
individual for an offence common to hundreds 
of thousands and dismissed him with a gentle 
reprimand. 

It was vain to think of passing at that 
moment to any other business. Indeed, the 
roar of the multitude was such that, for half 
an hour, scarcely a word could be heard in court. 

The acquitted prelates took refuge from the 
crowd which implored their blessing in the 
nearest chapel where divine service was per- 
forming. Many churches were open _ that 
morning throughout the capital, and many 
pious persons repaired thither. The bells of 
all the parishes of the city and liberties were 
ringing. The jury, meanwhile, could scarcely 
make their way out of the hall. They were 
forced to shake hands with hundreds. ‘* God 
bless you,”’ cried the people; ‘‘ God prosper 
your families; you have done like honest, 
good-natured gentlemen. You have saved us 
to-day.”’ As the gentlemen who had supported 
the cause drove off, they flung from their 
windows handfuls of money, and bade the 
crowd drink to the health of the bishops and 
the jury. 

The attorney went with the tidings to 
Sunderland, who happened to be conversing 
with the Nuncio. “ Never,” said Powis, 
‘‘ within man’s memory, have there been such 
shouts and such tears of joy as to-day.” The 
king had that morning visited the camp on 
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Hounslow Heath. Sunderland instantly sent 
a courier thither with the news. James was in 
Lord Feversham’s tent when the express 
arrived. He was greatly disturbed, and ex- 
claimed in French, ‘‘ So much the worse for 
them!” He soon set out for London. 

While he was present, respect prevented the 
soldiers from giving loose to their feelings ; but 
he had scarcely quitted the camp when he 
heard a great shouting behind him. He was 
surprised, and asked what the uproar meant. 
‘* Nothing,” was the answer. ‘‘ The soldiers 
are glad that the bishops are acquitted.” 
““Do you call that nothing?” said James. 
And then he repeated, “‘ So much the worse for 
them.”’ 

He might well be out of temper. His defeat 
had been complete and most humiliating. 
Had the prelates escaped on account of some 
technical defect in the case for the crown, had 
they escaped because they had not written 
the petition in Middlesex, or because it was 
impossible to prove, according to the strict 
rules of law, that they had delivered to the 
king the paper for which they were called in 
question, the prerogative would have suffered 
no shock. 

Happily for the country, the fact of publica- 
tion had been fully established. The counsel 
for the defence had therefore been forced to 
attack the dispensing power. They had 
attacked it with great learning, eloquence, and 
boldness. The advocates of the Government 
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had been, by universal acknowledgment, over- 
matched in the contest. Not a single judge 
had ventured to declare that the Declaration of 
Indulgence was legal. One judge had in the 
strongest terms pronounced it illegal. The 
language of the whole town was, that the dis- 
pensing power had received a fatal blow. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Place the following in sentences of your own— 

To consider their verdict ; intense anxiety; letters are 
extant ; period of suspense ; Papal Nuncio ; high in alterca- 
tion; obstinate; he doggedly said; misdemeanour; im- 
peached ; acclamations ; intrepid spirit ; violated ; reprimand ; 
humiliating ; technical defect ; prerogative ; illegal. 

3. Macaulay had a master-hand for sentence-making. Note 
the skilful use of the short sentence. In this passage his 
sentences keep tune with the feelings of the persons 
described. When there is high excitement, the sentences 
follow one another in short, sharp strokes—they come in 
quick gasps, as it were—but when this intense feeling has 
somewhat abated, the sentences resume their normal flow and 
rhythm. ‘Try to imitate Macaulay’s manner in the following 
exercise— 

(a) A labouring man returning home one evening, finds by 
the wayside a rabbit, which has been shot. 

(b) He meets a gamekeeper, who has him arrested on a 
charge of poaching. 

(c) Give an account of the trial and include the evidence 
of John Smith—a school-boy, who saw the man pick up the 
dead rabbit from the side of the road. 

4. Learn the following passage by heart, and practise 
its declamation. (Note the effective use of the long and 
short sentence.) 

** You wish the freedom of your country. You wish it 
for yourself. You strive for it in many ways. Do not 
then give the right hand of fellowship to the worst foes of 
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freedom that the world has ever seen, and do not, I beseech 
you, bring down a curse upon your cause which no after 
penitence can lift from it. You will not do this. I have 
faith in you. Impartial history will tell that, when your 
statesmen were hostile or coldly neutral, when many of your 
rich men were corrupt, when your press—which ought to 
have instructed and defended—was mainly written to betray, 
the fate of a continent and its vast population being in peril, 
you clung to freedom with an unfaltering trust that God in 
His infinite mercy will yet make it the heritage of all His 
children.”—John Bright on “‘ America ”’ (18638). 

5. The above is a fine example of musical prose. Why is 
it so called ? Find out examples from Ruskin’s works and 
write out those which appeal to you most. Keep a separate 
note-book for these favourite extracts. 


THE BURNING OF MOSCOW 
Srr WALTER Scott (1771-1832) 


On the 14th September, 1812, while the rear- 
guard of the Russians were in the act of 
evacuating Moscow, Napoleon reached the hill 
called the Mount of Salvation, because it is 
there that the natives kneel and cross them- 
selves at first sight of the Holy City. 

Moscow seemed lordly and striking as ever, 
with the steeples of its thirty churches, and its 
copper domes glittering in the sun ; its palaces 
of Eastern architecture mingled with trees, and 
surrounded with gardens; and its Kremlin, a 
huge triangular mass of towers, something 
between a palace and a castle, which rose like 
a citadel out of the general mass of groves 
and buildings. But not a chimney sent up 
smoke, not a man appeared on the battlements 
or at the gates. 
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Napoleon gazed every moment, expecting to 
see a train of bearded boyards ! arriving to fling 
themselves at his feet, and place their wealth 
at his disposal. His first exclamation was : 
** Behold at last that celebrated city!” His 
next 2 Et was fully time $7) “Misarmy,: less 
regardful of the past or future, fixed their eyes 
on the goal of their wishes, and a shout of 
** Moscow !—Moscow !”’ passed from rank to 
rank. 

When he entered the gates of Moscow, 
Bonaparte, as if unwilling to encounter the 
sight of the empty streets, stopped immediately 
on entering the first suburb. His troops were 
quartered in the desolate city. During the 
first few hours after their arrival, an obscure 
rumour which could not be traced, but one of 
those which are sometimes found to get abroad 
before the approach of some awful certainty, 
announced that the city would be endangered 
by fire in the course of the night. The report 
seemed to arise from those evident circum- 
stances which rendered the event probable ; 
but no one took any notice of it, until at mid- 
night, when the soldiers were startled from 
their quarters by the report that the town was 
in flames. 

The memorable conflagration began amongst 
the coachmaker’s warehouses and workshops in 
the bazaar, or general market, which was the 
richest district in the city. It was imputed to 
accident and the progress of the flames was 

‘ Russian noblemen. 
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subdued by the exertions of the French soldiers. 
Napoleon, who had been roused by the tumult, 
hurried to the spot, and when the alarm seemed 
at an end he retired, not to his former quarters 
in the suburbs, but to the Kremlin, the here- 
ditary palace of the only sovereign he had ever 
treated as an equal, and over whom his success- 
ful arms had now attained such an apparently 
immense superiority. Yet he did not suffer 
himself to be dazzled by the advantage he had 
obtained, but availed himself of the light of the 
blazing bazaar to write to the emperor pro- 
posals of peace with his own hand. They were 
despatched by a Russian officer of rank, who 
had been disabled by indisposition from follow- 
ing the army. But no answer was ever 
returned. 

Next day the flames had disappeared, and 
the French officers luxuriously employed them- 
selves in selecting, out of the deserted palaces 
of Moscow, that which best pleased the fancy 
of each for his residence. At night the flames 
again arose in the north and west quarters of 
the city. As the greater part of the houses were 
built of wood, the conflagration spread with 
the most dreadful rapidity. This was at first 
imputed to the blazing brands and sparkles 
which were carried by the wind ; but at length 
it was observed, that as often as the wind 
changed—and it changed three times in that 
terrible night—new flames broke always forth 
in the direction where the existing gale was 
calculated to direct them on the Kremlin. 
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These horrors were increased by the chance of 
explosion. There was, though as yet unknown 
to the French, a magazine of powder in the 
Kremlin ; besides that, a park of artillery, with 
its ammunition, was drawn up under the 
emperor’s window. 

Morning came, and with it a dreadful scene. 
During the whole night the metropolis had 
glared with an untimely and unnatural light. 
It was now covered with a thick and suffocating 
atmosphere of almost palpable smoke. The 
flames defied the efforts of the French soldiery, 
and it is said that the fountains of the city 
had been rendered inaccessible, the water- 
pipes cut and the fire-engines destroyed or 
carried off. 

Then came the reports of fireballs having 
been found burning in deserted houses; of 
men and women, that, like demons, had been 
seen openly spreading flames, and who were 
said to be furnished with combustibles for 
rendering their dreadful work more secure. 
Several wretches, against whom such acts 
had been charged, were seized upon, and, 
probably without much inquiry, were shot on 
the spot. While it was almost impossible to 
keep the roof of the Kremlin clear of the burn- 
ing brands, which showered down the wind, 
Napoleon watched from the windows the course 
of the fire which devoured his fair conquest, 
and the exclamation burst from him: “ These 
are indeed Scythians.”’ 

The equinoctial gales rose higher and higher 
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upon the third night, and extended the flames 
with which there was no longer any human 
power of contending. At the dead hour of mid- 
night, the Kremlin itself was found to be on fire. 
A soldier of the Russian police, charged with 
being the incendiary, was turned over to the 
summary vengeance of the Imperial Guard. 
Bonaparte was then, at length, persuaded by 
the entreaties of all around him to relinquish 
his quarters in the Kremlin, to which, as the 
visible mark of his conquest, he had seemed to 
cling with the tenacity of a lion holding a 
fragment of his prey. 

He encountered both difficulty and danger 
in retiring from the palace, and before he could 
gain the city gate he had to traverse with his 
suite, streets arched with fire, and in which the 
very air they breathed was suffocating. At 
length he gained the open country, and took up 
his abode in a palace of the Czar’s called 
Petrowsky, about a French league from the city. 
As he looked back on the fire, which, under the 
influence of the autumnal wind, swelled and 
surged round the Kremlin, like an infernal 
ocean around a sable Pandemonium, he could 
not suppress the ominous expression: ‘‘ This 
bodes us great misfortune ! ”’ 

The fire continued to triumph unopposed, 
and consumed in a few days what it had cost 
centuries to raise. “ Palaces and temples,” 
says a Russian author, “monuments of art, 
and miracles of luxury, the remains of ages 
which had passed away, and those which had 
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been the creation of yesterday; the tombs 
of ancestors, and the nursery-cradles of the 
present generation, were indiscriminately de- 
stroyed. Nothing was left of Moscow save the 
remembrance of the city, and the deep reso- 
lution to avenge its fall.” 

The fire raged till the 19th with unabated 
violence, and then began to slacken for want 
of fuel. It is said four-fifths of this great city 
were laid in ruins. 

(From Life of Napoleon.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Deal with the many difficult words and phrases as 
before. 

2. Place the following words in sentences of your own— 

Evacuating ; disposal ; encounter ; suburb ; desolate ; ob- 
secure ; memorable ; conflagration ; hereditary ; superiority ; 
indisposition ; luxuriously ; metropolis ; palpable; inaccessible ; 
combustibles ; incendiary ; entreaties ; tenacity ; ominous ; 
indiscriminately. 

3. Reproduce the story in your own words. 

4. Read the account of the retreat of the French army 
from Moscow in Scott’s Life of Bonaparte, and then invent 
a story of your own describing the retreat of an army through 
an enemy’s country in the depths of winter. 

5. Paraphrase the following— 


The trumpet of the northern winds has blown, 
And it is answered by the dying roar 

Of armies in that boundless field o’erthrown. 

Now in the awful gusts the desert hoar 

Is tempested—a sea without a shore, 

Lifting its feathery waves! The legions fly ;— 
Volley on volley down the hailstones pour : 
Blind, famished, frozen, mad, the wanderers die ; 
And, dying, hear the storm but wilder thunder by. 
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THE DEATH OF WOLFE 


It was towards ten o’clock when, from the 
high ground on the right of the line, Wolfe 
saw that the crisis was near. The French on 
the ridge had formed themselves into three 
bodies, regulars in the centre, regulars and 
Canadians on right and left. Two field-pieces, 
which had been dragged up by the heights at 
Anse du Foulon, fired on them with grape-shot 
and the troops, rising from the ground, pre- 
pared to receive them. In a few moments 
more they were in motion. They came on 
rapidly, uttering loud shouts, and firing as soon 
as they were within range. Their ranks, ill- 
ordered at the best, were further confused by a 
number of Canadians who had been mixed 
among the regulars, and who, after hastily 
firing, threw themselves on the ground to 
reload. The British advanced a few rods; 
then halted and stood still. When the French 
were within forty paces the word of command 
rang out, and a crash of musketry answered 
all along the line. The volley was delivered 
with remarkable precision. In the battalions 
of the centre, which had suffered least from the 
enemy’s bullets, the simultaneous explosion 
was afterwards said by French officers to have 
sounded like a cannon-shot. Another volley 
followed, and then a furious clattering fire 
that lasted but a minute or two. When the 
smoke rose, a miserable sight was revealed : 
the ground cumbered with dead and wounded, 
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the advancing masses stopped short and turned 
into a frantic mob, shouting, cursing, gesticu- 
lating. The order was given to charge. Then 
over the field rose the British cheer, mixed 
with the fierce yell of the Highland slogan. 
Some of the corps pushed forward with the 
bayonet ; some advanced firing. The clans- 
men drew their broadswords and dashed on, 
keen and swift as bloodhounds. At the 
English right, though the attacking column 
was broken to pieces, a fire was still kept up, 
chiefly, it seems, by sharpshooters from the 
bushes and cornfields, where they had lain 
for an hour or more. Here Wolfe himself led 
the charge, at the head of the Louisbourg 
grenadiers. A shot shattered his wrist. He 
wrapped his handkerchief about it and kept 
on. Another shot struck him, and he still 
advanced, when a third lodged in his breast. 
He staggered, and sat on the ground. Lieuten- 
ant Brown, of the grenadiers, one Henderson, 
a volunteer in the same company, and a 
private soldier, aided by an officer of artillery 
who ran to join them, carried him in their arms 
to the rear. He begged them to lay him down. 
They did so, and asked if he would like a sur- 
geon. “ There’s no need,” he answered ; “ it’s 
all over with me.” A moment after, one of 
them cried out: “ They run; see how they 
run!” ‘*‘ Who run?” Wolfe demanded, like 
a man roused from sleep. “ The enemy, sir, 
Egad, they give way everywhere!” “Go, 
one of you, to Colonel Burton,” returned the 
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dying man; “tell him to march Webb’s regi- 
ment down to Charles River, to cut off their 
retreat from the bridge.’’ Then, turning on 
his side, he murmured, ‘‘ Now, God be praised, 
I will die in peace !” and in a few moments his 
gallant soul had fled. 


(Francis Parkman.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. What incidents display the heroism of Wolfe ? 

3. Compare the weapons and the mode of fighting in 
Wolfe’s time with modern weapons and modern military 
tactics. 

4. Relate a heroic incident in the career of Wolfe’s gallant 
adversary, Montcalm. 

5. Tell the Story of— 

(a) Brock at Queenston Heights. 

(b) Madeleine de Verchéres. 

(c) Laura Secord. 

6. Inventive Ewercise.—According to modern warfare, what 
would be the method of capturing the Heights ? 


NELSON DEAD 


The death of Nelson was felt in England as 
something more than a public calamity ; men 
started at the intelligence, and turned pale, 
as if they had heard of the loss of a dear friend. 
An object of our admiration and affection, of 
our pride and of our hopes, was suddenly taken 
from us; and it seemed as if we had never, 
till then, known how dearly we loved and rever- 
enced him. What the country had lost in its 
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great naval hero—the greatest of our own, and 
of all former times—was scarcely taken into 
the account of grief. So perfectly, indeed, had 
he performed his part, that the maritime war, 
after the battle of Trafalgar, was considered 
at an end; the fleets of the enemy were not 
merely defeated, but destroyed; new navies 
must be built, and a new race of seamen reared 
for them, before the possibility of their invading 
our shores could again be contemplated. It 
was not, therefore, from any selfish reflection 
upon the magnitude of our loss that we 
mourned for him; the general sorrow was of 
a higher character. The people of England 
erieved that funeral ceremonies, public monu- 
ments, and posthumous rewards were all which 
they could now bestow upon him, whom the 
King, the Legislature, and the nation would 
alike have delighted to honour; whom every 
tongue would have blessed; whose presence 
in every village through which he might have 
passed would have wakened the church bells, 
have given schoolboys a holiday, have drawn 
children from their sports to gaze upon him 
and ‘“‘ old men from the chimney corner,” to 
look upon Nelson ere he died. The victory of 
Trafalgar was celebrated, indeed, with the 
usual forms of rejoicing, but they were without 
joy; for such already was the glory of the 
British navy, through Nelson’s surpassing 
genius, that it scarcely seemed to receive any 
addition from the most signal victory that 
ever was achieved upon the seas; and the 
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destruction of this mighty fleet, by which all 
the maritime schemes of France were totally 
frustrated, hardly appeared to add to our 
security or strength; for, while Nelson was 
living to watch the combined squadrons of the 
enemy, we felt ourselves as secure as now, 
when they were no longer in existence. 

There was reason to suppose, from the 
appearances upon opening the body, that, 
in the course of nature, he might have attained, 
like his father, to a good old age. Yet he 
cannot be said to have fallen prematurely, 
whose work was done, nor ought he to be 
lamented, who died so full of honours, and 
at the height of human fame. The most 
triumphant death is that of the martyr; the 
most awful, that of the martyred patriot ; the 
most splendid, that of the hero in the hour of 
victory ; and if the chariot and the horses 
of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s 
translation, he could scarcely have departed 
in a brighter blaze of glory. He has left us, 
not indeed his mantle of inspiration, but a 
name and an example, which are at this hour 
inspiring hundreds of the youth of England— 
a name which is our pride, and an example 
which will continue to be our shield and our 
strength. 


(From Life of Nelson. Southey.) 
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COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 

1. Word-study. 

2. Use the following expressions in sentences of your own— 

A public calamity ; reverenced ; maritime ; could be con- 
templated ; magnitude; posthumous; surpassing genius ; 
achieved ; frustrated; prematurely ; martyr; patriot. 

3. Relate briefly the incident referred to in the following 
passages— 

(a) ‘‘ If the chariot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed 
for Nelson’s translation.” 

(6) ** His mantle.” 

(Read 2 Kings, Chap. 2, verses 1-15.) 

4. Read—The Battle of the Baltic, by Thomas Campbell. 
Basing your work upon this poem, write a short character 
sketch of Nelson. 

5. Inventive Exercise.—After the death of a famous person, 
editorials are written in the leading newspapers and journals. 
These editorials pay tribute to the character and work of the 
person concerned and also express the sense of loss on the part 
of the nation. Select any such character from your study of 
history or of current events, and write a fitting editorial 
thereon. 


xX 
LETTER-WRITING 


LETTER FROM OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
TO HIS MOTHER 


OLIVER GOLDsmitTH (1728-1774) 


My pEAR MOTHER, 

If you will sit down and calmly listen to 
what I say, you shall be fully resolved in every 
one of those many questions you have asked 
me. I went to Cork, and converted my horse, 
which you prize so much higher than Fiddle- 
back, into cash, took my passage in a ship bound 
for America, and, at the same time, paid the 
captain for my freight and all the other 
expenses of my voyage. But it so happened 
that the wind did not answer for three weeks ; 
and you know, mother, I could not command 
the elements. My misfortune was, that, when 
the wind served, I happened to be with a party 
in the country, and my friend the captain 
never inquired after me, but set sail with as 
much indifference as if I had been on board. 
The remainder of my time I employed in the 
city and its environs, viewing everything 
curious, and you know no one can starve while 
he has money in his pocket. 

Reduced, however, to my last two guineas, I 
174 
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began to think of my dear mother and friends 
whom I had left behind me, and so bought that 
generous beast Fiddle-back, and bade adieu 
to Cork with only five shillings in my pocket. 
This, to be sure, was but a scanty allowance 
for man and horse towards a journey of above 
a hundred miles ; but I did not despair, for I 
knew I must find friends on the road. 

I recollected particularly an old and faithful 
acquaintance I made at college, who had often 
and earnestly pressed me to spend a summer 
with him, and he lived but eight miles from 
Cork. This circumstance of vicinity he would 
expatiate on to me with peculiar emphasis. 
* We shall,” says he, “‘ enjoy the delights of 
both city and country, and you shall command 
my stable and my purse.” 

However, upon the way, I met a poor woman 
all in tears, who told me her husband had been 
arrested for a debt he was not able to pay, and 
that his eight children must now starve, 
bereaved as they were of his industry, which 
had been their only support. I thought myself 
at home, being not far from my good friend’s 
house, and therefore parted with a moiety of 
all my store; and pray, mother, ought I not to 
have given her the other half-crown, for what 
she got would be of little use to her ? However 
I soon arrived at the mansion of my affectionate 
friend, guarded by the vigilance of a huge 
mastiff, who flew at me, and would have torn 
me to pieces but for the assistance of a woman, 
whose countenance was not less grim than that 
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of the dog; yet she with great humanity relieved 
me from the jaws of this Cerberus, and was 
prevailed on to carry up my name to her master. | 

Without suffering me to wait long, my old 
friend, who was then recovering from a severe 
fit of sickness, came down in his nightcap, 
night-gown, and slippers, and embraced me 
with a most cordial welcome, showed me in, 
and, after giving me a history of his indis- 
position, assured me that he considered himself 
peculiarly fortunate in having under his roof_ 
the man he most loved on earth, and whose 
stay with him must, above all things, contribute 
to his perfect recovery. I now repented sorely 
I had not given the poor woman the other half- 
crown, as I thought all my bills of humanity > 
would be punctually answered by this worthy 
man. I revealed to him my whole soul; I 
opened to him all my distresses; and freely 
owned that I had but one half-crown in my 
pocket; but that now, like a ship after 
weathering out the storm, I considered myself 
secure in a Safe and hospitable harbour. He 
made no answer, but walked about the room, 
rubbing his hands as one in deep study. This 
I imputed to the sympathetic feelings of a 
tender heart, which increased my esteem for 
him, and as that increased, I gave the most 
favourable interpretation to his silence. I 
construed it into the delicacy of sentiment, as 
if he dreaded to wound my pride by expressing 
his commiseration in words, leaving his generous 
conduct to speak for itself. 
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It now approached six o’clock in the evening ; 
and as I had eaten no breakfast, and as my 
spirits were raised, my appetite for dinner 
erew uncommonly keen. At length the old 
woman came into the room with two plates, 
one spoon, and a dirty cloth, which she laid 
upon the table. 

This appearance, without increasing my 
spirits, did not diminish my appetite. My 
protectress soon returned with a small bowl of 
sago, a small porringer of sour milk, a loaf of 
stale brown bread, and the heel of an old cheese 
all over crawling with mites. My friend apolo- 
gised that his illness obliged him to live on 
slops, and that better fare was not in the house ; 
observing at the same time, that a milk diet 
was certainly the most healthy ; and at eight 
o'clock he again recommended a regular life, 
declaring that for his part he would lie down 
with the lamb and rise with the lark. My 
hunger was at this time so exceedingly sharp 
that I wished for another slice of the loaf, but 
was obliged to go to bed without even that 
refreshment. 

This lenten entertainment I had received 
made me resolve to depart as soon as possible ; 
accordingly, next morning, when I spoke of 
going, he did not oppose my resolution; he 
rather commended my design, adding some 
very sage counsel upon the occasion. “ To be 
sure,’ said he, “ the longer you stay away from 
your mother the more you will grieve her and 
your other friends; and possibly they are 
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already afflicted at hearing of this foolish 
expedition you have made.” Notwithstanding 
all this, and without any hope of softening such 
a sordid heart, I again renewed the tale of my 
distress, and asking “‘ how he thought I could 
travel about a hundred miles upon one half- 
crown?” I begged to borrow a single guinea, 
which I assured him should be repaid with > 
thanks. ‘“‘ And you know, sir,” said I, “it is 
no more than I have done for you.” To which 
he firmly answered, “ Why, look you, Mr. 
Goldsmith, that is neither here nor there; I 
have paid you all you ever lent me, and this 
sickness of mine has left me bare of cash. But 
I have bethought myself of a conveyance for 
you; sell your horse and I will furnish you 
a much better one to ride on.” I readily 
grasped at his proposal, and begged to see the 
nag; on which he led me to his bed-chamber, 
and from under the bed he pulled out a stout 
oak stick. ‘ Here he is,” said he; ‘ take this 
in your hand, and it will carry you to your 
mother’s with more safety than such a horse 
as you ride.” I was in doubt, when I got it 
into my hand, whether I should not in the first 
place apply it to his pate; but a rap at the 
street door made the wretch fly to it, and when 
I returned to the parlour, he introduced me, as 
if nothing of the kind had happened, to the 
gentleman who entered, as Mr. Goldsmith, his 
most ingenious and worthy friend, of whom he 
had so often heard him speak with rapture. 
I could scarcely compose myself; and must 
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have betrayed indignation in my mien to the 
stranger, who was a counsellor-at-law in the 
neighbourhood, a man of engaging aspect and 
polite address. 

After spending an hour, he asked my friend 
and me to dine with him at his house. This I 
declined at first, as I wished to have no further 
- communication with my hospitable friend ; but 
at the solicitation of both I at last consented, 
determined as I was by two motives; one, 
that I was prejudiced in favour of the looks and 
manners of the counsellor ; and the other that 
I stood in need of a comfortable dinner. And 
there indeed I found everything that I could 
wish, abundance without profusion, and ele- 
gance without affectation. In the evening, 
when my old friend, who had eaten very 
plentifully at his neighbour’s table, but talked 
again of lying down with the lamb, made a 
motion to me for retiring, our generous host 
requested I should take a bed with him, upon 
which I plainly told my friend that he might 
go home and take care of the horse he had given 
me, but that I should never re-enter his doors. 
He went away with a laugh, leaving me to 
add this to the other little things the counsellor 
already knew of his plausible neighbour. 

And now, my dear mother, I found sufficient 
to reconcile me to all my follies; for here I 
spent three whole days. The counsellor had 
two sweet girls to his daughters, who played 
enchantingly on the harpsichord: and yet it 
was but a melancholy pleasure I felt the first 
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time I heard them: for that being the first 
time also that either had touched the instrument 
since their mother’s death, I saw the tears in 
silence trickle down their father’s cheeks. I 
every day endeavoured to go away, but every 
day was pressed and obliged to stay. On my 
going the counsellor offered me his purse with 
a horse and servant to convey me home; but 
the latter I declined, and only took a guinea 
to bear my necessary expenses on the road. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
To Mrs. Anne Goldsmith, 
Ballymahon. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Write down all the adjectives and adverbs of more than 
one syllable in the letter, and place them in sentences of 
your own. 

8. Are there many figures of speech in Goldsmith’s letter ? 
Can you give a reason ? 

4. In what kinds of writing do you find few figures of 
speech ? 

5. Comment on the following— 

The city and its environs; he would expatiate on; from 
the jaws of this Cerberus ; to live on slops; lenten entertain- 
ment ; sordid heart ; indignation in my mien; prejudiced in 
favour of the looks and manners of the counsellor ; plausible 
neighbour ; sufficient to reconcile me to all my follies. 

6. How does a letter to a friend or relative differ from 
an ordinary business letter like the following ? Give as many 
points of difference as you can. 


My DEAR SIR, 
Your saying you would play my Good-natured Man 
makes me wish it. The money you advanced me upon New- 
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bery’s note I have the mortification to find is not yet paid, 
but he says he will in two or three days. What I mean by 
this note is to lend me sixty pounds, for which I will give 
you Newbery’s note, so that the whole of my debt will be 
an hundred, for which you shall have Newbery’s note as a 
security. This may be paid either from my alteration if my 
benefit should come to so much; but at any rate, I will take 
care you shall not be a loser. I will give you a new character 
in my comedy and knock out Lofty, which does not do, and 
will make such alterations as you direct. 
I am, Yours truly, 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


7. What parts are missing from the above transcript of 
Goldsmith’s first letter? What is missing from the second 
letter ? What defects do you find in the second letter ? 

8. Do you think that Goldsmith took as much care over 
the second letter as he did with the first ? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

9. Which letter do you like best ? Give as many reasons 
for your preference as you can. 

10. Make a rectangle on paper about the size of an 
ordinary envelope, and place within it, as you would in 
addressing a letter, the following particulars— 

Name of person to whom the letter is to be sent: Mrs. 
Arthur Jones. 

She lives in the West End of London, in a house named 
** Wingrove,” situated in Douglas Avenue. 

11. Write an account of Goldsmith’s visit to his so-called 
friend near Cork. 

12. Inventive Exercise—Make a story of your own relating 
the experiences of the son of a poor townsman while on 
a visit to a rich relation in the country. (Illustrate by 
drawings if you can.) 

18. The following is a letter written by Macaulay at the 
age of twelve. Read it through very carefully and say all 
you can about it. 


Shelford, 
22 Feb. 1818. 
My DEAR Papa, 
As this is a whole holiday, I cannot find a better time 
for answering your letter. With respect to my health, I am 
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very well, and tolerably cheerful, as Blundell, the best and 
most clever of all the scholars, is very kind, and talks to me 
and takes my part. He is quite a friend of Mr. Preston’s. 
The other boys, especially Lyon, a Scotch boy, and Wilber- 
force, are very good-natured, and we might have gone on 
very well, had not one, a Bristol fellow, come here. He is 
unanimously allowed to be a queer fellow, and is generally 
characterised as a foolish boy, and by most of us an ill-natured 
one. In my learning I do Xenophon every day, and twice 
a week the Odyssey, in which I am classed with Wilberforce, 
whom all the boys allow to be very clever, very droll, and 
very impudent. We do Latin verses twice a week, and I 
have not yet been laughed at, as Wilberforce is the only one 
who hears them, being in my class. We are exercised also 
once a week in English composition, and once in Latin com- 
position, and letters of persons renowned in history, to each 
other. We get by heart Greek grammar or Virgil every 
evening. As for sermon-writing, I have hitherto got off 
with credit, and I hope I shall keep up my reputation. We 
have had the first meeting of our debating society the other 
day, when a vote of censure was moved for upon Wilberforce, 
but he, getting up, said, ‘‘ Mr. President, I beg to second the 
motion.” By this means he escaped. The kindness which 
Mr. Preston shows me is very great. He always assists me 
in what I cannot do, and takes me to walk out with him 
every now and then. My room is a delightful snug little 
chamber, which nobody can enter, as there is a trick about 
opening the door. I sit like a king, with my writing-desk 
before me ; for (would you believe it ?) there is a writing-desk 
in my chest of drawers ; my books are on one side, my box 
of papers on the other, with my arm-chair and my candle ; 
for every boy has a candlestick, snuffers, and extinguisher 
of his own. Being pressed for room, I will conclude what I 
have to say to-morrow, and ever remain, 
Your affectionate son, 
Tuomas B. Macaunay. 
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OLNEY, 
June 25th, 1785. 

My DEAR FRIEND, 

I write in a nook that I call my Boudoir. 
It is a summerhouse, not much bigger than a 
_ sedan chair, the door of which opens into the 
garden, that is now crowded with pinks, roses, 
and honeysuckles, and the window into my 
neighbour’s orchard. It formerly served an 
apothecary, now dead, as a smoking-room ; 
and under my feet is a trap-door, which once 
covered a hole in the ground, where he kept 
his bottles. At present, however, it is dedi- 
cated to sublimer uses. Having lined it with 
garden-mats, and furnished it with a table and 
two chairs, here I write all that I write in 
summer-time, whether to my friends or to the 
public. It is secure from all noise, and a refuge 
from all intrusion; for intruders sometimes 
trouble me in the winter evenings at Olney. 
But (thanks to my Boudoir!) I can now hide 
myself from them. A poet’s retreat is sacred. 
They acknowledge the truth of that proposition 
and never presume to violate it. 

The last sentence puts me in mind to tell 
you that I have ordered my volume to your 
door. My bookseller is the most dilatory of 
all his fraternity, or you would have received 
it long since. It is more than a month since I 
returned him the last proof, and consequently 
since the printing was finished. I sent him the 
manuscript at the beginning of November, 
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that he might publish while the town was full, 
and he will hit the exact moment when it is 
entirely empty. Patience (you will perceive) 
is In no situation exempted from the severest 
trials; a remark that may serve to comfort 
you under the numberless trials of your own. 
Wings 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Cowper’s Letter— 

(a) Give modern equivalents for—sedan-chair; garden 
mats ; apothecary. 

(b) Comment upon—“‘ It is dedicated to sublimer purposes ”’ ; 
** A poet’s retreat is sacred’; ‘‘ My book-seller is the most 
dilatory of all his fraternity ’ ; last proof ; manuscript. 

2. Find an example for each of the following—Metaphor ; 
antithesis ; parenthesis; hyperbole. What effect is given 
to the letter by the use of these ? 

8. Give an oral description of Cowper’s boudoir and the 
uses he makes of it. 

4. Judging from the letter, how would you describe the 
nature of Cowper ? 

5. Write a letter to an intimate friend describing a favourite 
haunt of your own. 

6. What kind of letters are formal and conventional in 
style ? What kind of letters are informal and conversational 
in style ? 

7. In accordance with the rules of good usage, what kind of 
stationery (paper and envelopes) would be suitable for— 

(a) A friendly personal letter, 

(b) An invitation to a social function, 

(c) An acknowledgment of an invitation, 

(d) A business letter, 

(e) A wedding announcement, 

(f) An acknowledgment of a gift, 

(g) A letter of application ? 

8. The modern business letter is becoming more informal 
in style and more friendly in tone. Can you state any 
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advantages of this ? Have you any adverse criticism of this 
practice ? 

9. From a consideration of the letters given in this volume, 
what facts have you learned about the art of letter-writing ? 

10. If you are interested in letters, you should examine 
those of Lamb, Chesterfield, Cowper, Fitzgerald, Stevenson, 
Shelley, Byron, Keats, Lincoln, Macaulay, and Carlyle. The 
letters of these great masters possess not only interest and 
charm but great literary value as well. 


LETTER TO THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 


February 7, 1755. 
My Lorp, 

I have been lately informed by the 
proprietor of The World, that two papers, in 
which my Dictionary is recommended to the 
public, were written by your lordship. To be 
so distinguished is an honour, which, being 
very little accustomed to favours from the 
great, I know not well how to receive, or in 
what terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I 
_ first visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, 
like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment 
of your address ; and could not forbear to wish 
that I might boast myself Le vainqueur du 
vainqueur de la terre,—that I might retain 
that regard for which I saw the world con- 
tending; but I found my attendance so little 
encouraged, that neither pride nor modesty 
would suffer me to continue it. When I had 
once addressed your Lordship in public, I 
had exhausted all the art of pleasing which a 
retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I 
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had done all that I could ; and no man is well 
pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so 
little. 

Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since 
I waited in your outward rooms, or was 
repulsed from your door; during which time 
I have been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it at last, to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one 
word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I never 
had a patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and, when he has reached ground, 
encumbers him with help? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
had it been early, had been kind; but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart 
it; till I am known, and do not want it. I 
hope it is no very cynical asperity not to con- 
fess obligations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the public 
should consider me as owning that to a Patron, 
which Providence has enabled me to do for 
myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so 
little obligation to any favourer of learning, I 
shall not be disappointed though I should 
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conclude it, if less be possible, with less ; for I 
have been long wakened from that dream of 
hope, in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most humble, 
Most obedient servant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Use the following words in sentences of your own con- 
struction— 

Proprietor; enchantment; forbear; uncourtly; _ re- 
pulsed ; verge ; patron ; cynical ; asperity ; exultation. 

8. Write a paragraph explaining in your own words why 
Johnson was angry with Chesterfield. 

4. Inventive Exercise.—Imagine yourself to be Chesterfield, 
and write a letter in reply to Johnson explaining and defending 
your action in the matter. 


XI 
SPEECHES 
THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battle-field of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field 
as a final resting-place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow— 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note or long remember what 
we say here, but it can never forgot what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
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dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these honoured dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion ; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain: that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom : 
and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 


the earth. A. LINCOLN. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 

1. Word-study. 

2. Use the following words in sentences of your own con- 
struction— 

Dedicated ; proposition; testing; fitting and proper; 
consecrate ; hallow; detract ; full measure; devotion. 

8. Write a paragraph explaining briefly the circumstances 
under which the above speech was delivered. 

4. Compare this speech with ‘‘ The Cross of Sacrifice.’’ 
Which do you prefer ? Why ? 

5. Inventive Exercise.—Imagine some occasion of national 
rejoicing as, for example, the successful close of a war, or the 
- coronation of a ruler. 

Write a speech, breathing the spirit of patriotism and suited 
to the occasion. 


NAPOLEON 


I 
To THE ARMY IN ITALY! 


Soldiers, you have, in fifteen days, gained six 
victories, taken twenty-one stand of colours, 
1 Delivered early in May, 1796, or soon after he had taken 
command in Italy. This speech was translated for Cormenin’s 


Eminent Orators of France. Taken from The World’s Famous 
Orations, vol. vii, Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
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fifty pieces of cannon, several fortified places, 
made fifteen hundred prisoners, and killed or 
wounded over ten thousand men. You are 
the equals of the conquerors of Holland and of 
the Rhine. 

Destitute of everything, you have supplied 
yourselves with everything. You have won 
battles without cannon, crossed rivers without 
bridges, made forced marches without shoes, 
bivouacked without spirituous liquor, and often 
without bread. The Republican phalanxes— 
the soldiers of liberty, were alone capable of 
enduring what you have suffered. 

Thanks to you, soldiers! your country has 
a right to expect of you great things. You 
have still battles to fight, cities to take, rivers 
to pass. Is there one’ among you whose 
courage flags ? One who would prefer return- 
ing to the sterile summits of the Apennines 
and the Alps, to undergo patiently the insults 
of that slavish soldiery ? No, there is not one 
such among the victors of Montenotte, of 
Millesimo, of Diego, and of Modovi! 

Friends, I promise you that glorious con- 
quest: but be the liberators of people, be not 
their scourges ! 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 
I 
1. Word-study. 
2. What tributes does Napoleon pay to his soldiers ? What 
promise does he make ? What effect do you think would be 
produced by these tributes and by his promise ? 
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3. What attitude towards conquest did Napoleon endeavour 
to cultivate ? 

4. Inventive Exercises.—Suppose you were a coach or cap- 
tain of a school team which had won a series of fine victories 
and had thus qualified to enter the finals. Compose a speech 
to be delivered to your team on the eve of the final contest. 

5. This speech should have for its purpose the encourage- 
ment of fair play, courtesy towards opponents, and good 
sportsmanship in all high-school sports. 


II 
To His SouprerRsS aT FONTAINEBLEAU 1 


Soldiers, I bid you farewell. For twenty 
years that we have been together your conduct 
has left me nothing to desire. I have always 
found you on the road to glory. All the 
powers of Europe have combined arms against 
me. 

A few of my generals have proved untrue 
to their duty and to France. France herself 
has desired other destinies ; with you and the 
brave men who still are faithful, I might have 
carried on a civil war; but France would be 
unhappy. Be faithful, then, to your new king, 
be obedient to your new commanders, and 
desert not our beloved country. 

Do not lament my lot ; I will be happy when 
I know that you are so. I might have died ; 
if I consent to live, it is still to promote your 
glory. I will write the great things that we 
have achieved. 

I can not embrace you all, but I embrace 


1 After his abdication, April 20, 1814. Taken from The 
Worlds Famous Orations, vol. vii, Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. 
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your general. Come, General Petit, that I 
may press you to my heart! Bring me the 
eagle, that I may embrace it also! Ah! dear 
eagle, may this kiss which I give thee find an 
echo in the latest posterity! Adieu, my 
children ; the best wishes of my heart shall 
be always with you: do not forget me! 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 
II 


i. What reasons does Napoleon give for his overthrow ? 

2. What instructions does he leave with his followers ? 

3. What does Napoleon propose to do ? 

4. In this oration, what attitude does Napoleon show 
towards his country and towards his soldiers ? 

5. Inventive Exercise.—(a) Using this speech as an intro- 
duction, write a brief description of Napoleon’s departure for 
Elba. 

(b) A statesman, as leader of the government, has rendered 
distinguished service to his country, which has made remark- 
able progress under his regime. Through a coalition between 
the opposition and some political opponents of his own 
party, this leader is forced to retire. Compose his speech to 
his followers upon his retirement. | 

(c) A student graduates from high school after spending 
four interesting years there, during which time he engaged 
actively in the various schoole organisations. Compose an 
address which this pupil night make at the school-closing 
exercises. 


THE GLORIOUS DEAD 
(Address at Vimy Ridge) 


The Great War is past; the war that tried 
through and through every quality and mystery 
of the human mind and the might of human 
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spirit ; the war that closed, we hope for ever, 
the long, ghastly story of the arbitrament of 
men’s differences by force; the last clash and 
crash of earth’s millions is over now. There can 
be heard only sporadic conflicts, the moan of 
prostrate nations, the cries of the bereaved and 
desolate, the struggling of exhausted peoples 
to rise and stand and move onward. We live 
among the ruins and the echoes of Armageddon. 
Its shadow is receding backward into history. 

At this time the proper occupation of the 
living is, first, to honour our heroic dead ; next, 
to repair the havoc, human and material, that 
surrounds us; and, lastly, to learn aright and 
apply with courage the lessons of the war. 

Here in the heart of Europe, we meet to 
unveil a memorial to our country’s dead. In 
earth which has resounded to the drums and 
tramplings of many conquests, they rest in the 
quiet of God’s acre with the brave of all the 
world. At death they sheathed in their hearts 
the sword of devotion, and now from oft- 
stricken fields they hold aloft its cross of sacri- 
fice, mutely beckoning»those who would share 
their immortality. No words can add to their 
fame, nor so long as gratitude holds a place in 
men’s hearts can our forgetfulness be suffered 
to detract from their renown. For as the war 
dwarfed by its magnitude all contests of the 
past, so the wonder of human resource, the 
splendour of human heroism, have reached a 
height never witnessed before. 

Ours we thought prosaic days, when the 
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great causes of earlier times had lost their in- 
spiration, leaving for attainment those things 
which demanded only the petty passing incon- 
veniences of the hour. And yet the nobility 
of manhood had but to hear again the summons 
of duty and honour to make response which 
shook the world. Danger to the treasury of 
common things—for common things when 
challenged are the most sacred of all,—danger — 
to these things ever stirred our fathers to action, 
and it has not lost its appeal to their sons. 
France lives and France is free, and Canada — 
is the nobler for her sacrifice to help free France 
to live. In many hundreds of plots through- 
out these hills and valleys, all the way from 
Flanders to Picardy, lie fifty-thousand of our — 
dead. Their resting-places have been dedicated — 
to their memory forever by the kindly grateful — 
heart of France, and will be tended and cared 





for by us in the measure of the love we bear 
them. Above them are being planted the 
maples of Canada in the thought that her sons | 
will rest the better in the shade of trees which 
they knew so well in life. Across the leagues of. 
the Atlantic the heartstrings of our Canadian 
nation will reach through all time to these | 
graves in France; we shall never let pass away 
the spirit bequeathed to us by those who fell: 
‘their name liveth for evermore.” | 
ARTHUR MEIGHEN. | 
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COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Use the following words in sentences of your own con- 
struction— 

Arbitrament ; sporadic ; prostrate ; bereaved; receding ; 
havoc ; memorial ; resounded; God’s acre; mutely ; detract ; 
magnitude ; dwarfed ; resource; zenith; prosaic; petty ; 
challenged ; dedicated ; bequeathed. 

3. Express in your own words the meaning of the following 
passages— 

(a) We live among the ruins and echoes of Armageddon. 

(6) At death they sheathed in their hearts the sword of 
devotion, and now from oft-stricken fields they hold aloft the 
cross of sacrifice, mutely beckoning those who would share 
their immortality. 

(c) Just as the war dwarfed by its magnitude all contests 
of the past, so the wonder of human resource and the splendour 
of human heroism have reached a zenith never witnessed 
before. 

4, Choose from the above selection as many examples as 
you can find of the use of Metaphor. 

5. Inventive Exercise.—Imagine you are a reporter witnessing 
the scene of the above speech. Write out the account you would 
send to your newspaper. 


XII 
ESSAYS 
DISSERTATION ON ROAST PIG 


CHarLes LAMB (1775-1834) 


THE manuscript goes on to say, that the art 
of roasting, or rather broiling (which I take to 
be the elder brother) was accidentally dis- — 
covered in the manner following. The swine- 
herd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the woods one 
morning, as his manner was, to collect mast for 
his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his eldest 
son Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being 
fond of playing with fire, as younkers of his age 
commonly are, let some sparks escape into a 
bundle of straw, which kindling quickly, | 
spread the conflagration over every part of 
their poor mansion, till it was reduced to ashes. 
Together with the cottage (a sorry antediluvian 
make-shift of a building, you may think it), 
what was of much more importance, a fine 
litter of new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine 
in number, perished. China pigs have been 
esteemed a luxury all over the East from the 
remotest periods that we read of. Bo-bo was 
in the utmost consternation, as you may think, 
not so much for the sake of the tenement, which 
his father and he could easily build up again 
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with a few dry branches, and the labour of an 
hour or two, at any time, as for the loss of the 
pigs. While he was thinking what he should 
say to his father, and wringing his hands over 
the smoking remnants of one of those untimely 
sufferers, an odour assailed his nostrils, unlike 
any scent which he had before experienced. 
What could it proceed from ?—not from the 
burnt cottage—he had smelt that smell before 
—indeed this was by no means the first accident 
of the kind which had occurred through the 
negligence of this unlucky young fire-brand. 
Much less did it resemble that of any known 
herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory moisten- 
ing at the same time overflowed his nether lip. 
He knew not what to think. He next stooped 
down to feel the pig, if there were any signs of 
life in it. He burnt his fingers, and to cool 
them he applied them in his booby fashion to 
his mouth. Some of the crumbs of the scorched 
skin had come away with his fingers, and for 
the first time in his life (in the world’s life 
indeed, for before him no man had known it) 
he tasted—crackling! Again he felt and 
fumbled at the pig. It did not burn him so 
much now, still he licked his fingers from a sort 
of habit. The truth at length broke into his 
slow understanding, that it was the pig that 
smelt so, and the pig that tasted so delicious ; 
and, surrendering himself up to the new-born 
pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls 
of the scorched skin with the flesh next it, and 
was cramming it down his throat in his beastly 
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fashion, when his sire entered amid the smoking 
rafters,* armed with retributory cudgel and 
finding how affairs stood, began to rain blows 
upon the young rogue’s shoulders, as thick as 
hailstones, which Bo-bo heeded not any more 
than if they had been flies. The tickling 
pleasure, which he experienced in his lower 
regions, had rendered him quite callous to any 
inconveniences he might feel in those remote 
quarters. His father might lay on, but he 
could not beat him from his pig, till he had 
fairly made an end of it, when, becoming a little 
more sensible of his situation, something like 
the following dialogue ensued. 

“You graceless whelp, what have you got 
there devouring ? Is it not enough that you 
have burnt me down three houses with your 
dog’s tricks, and be hanged to you, but you 
must be eating fire, and I know not what— 
what have you got there, I say ?” 

*“O father, the pig, the pig, do come and 
taste how nice the burnt pig eats.”’ 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He 
cursed his son, and he cursed himself that ever 
he should beget a son that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharp- 
ened since morning, soon raked out another 
pig, and fairly rending it asunder, thrust the 
lesser half by main force into the fists of Ho-ti, 
still shouting out, “ Hat, eat, eat the burnt pig, 
father, only taste—O Lord,’’—with such-like 
barbarous ejaculations, cramming all the while 
as if he would choke. 
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Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he 
erasped the abominable thing, wavering 
whether he should not put his son to death 
for an unnatural young monster, when the 
crackling scorching his fingers, as it had done 
his son’s, and applying the same remedy to 
them, he in his turn tasted some of its flavour, 
which, make what sour mouths he would for a 
pretence, proved not altogether displeasing to 
him. In conclusion (for the manuscript here 
is a little tedious) both father and son fairly 
sat down to the mess, and never left off till 
they had despatched all that remained of the 
hitter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the 
secret escape, for the neighbours would cer- 
tainly have stoned them for a couple of 
abominable wretches, who could think of 
improving upon the good meat which God had 
sent them. Nevertheless, strange stories got 
about. It was observed that Ho-ti’s cottage 
was burnt down now more frequently than ever. 
Nothing but fires from this time forward. 
Some would break out in broad day, others in 
the night-time. As often as the sow farrowed, 
so sure was the house of Ho-ti to be ablaze; 
and Ho-ti himself, which was the more remark- 
able, instead of chastising his son, seemed to 
grow more indulgent to him than ever. At 
length they were watched, the terrible mystery 
discovered, and father and son summoned to 
take their trial at Pekin, then an inconsiderable 
assize town. Evidence was given, the obnox- 
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ious food itself produced in court, and verdict 
about to be pronounced, when the foreman of 
the jury begged that some of the burnt pig, 
of which the culprits stood accused, might be 
handed into the box. He handled it, and they 
all handled it, and burning their fingers, as 
Bo-bo and his father had done before them, and 
nature prompting to each of them the same 
remedy, against the face of all the facts, and 
the clearest charge which the judge had ever 
given,—to the surprise of the whole court, 
townsfolk, strangers, reporters, and all present 
—without leaving the box, or any manner of 
consultation whatever, they brought in a 
simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked 
at the manifest iniquity of the decision; and, 
when the court was dismissed, went privily, 
and bought up all the pigs that could be had for 
love or money. In a few days his Lordship’s 
town house was observed to be on fire. The 
thing took wings, and now there was nothing to 
be seen but fires in every direction. Fuel and 
pigs grew enormously dear all over the district. 
The insurance offices one and all shut up shop. 
People built slighter and slighter every day, 
until it was feared that the very science of 
architecture would in no long time be lost to 
the world. ‘Thus this custom of firing houses 
continued, till in process of time, says my 
manuscript, a sage arose, like our Locke, who 
made a discovery, that the flesh of swine, or 
indeed of any other animal, might be cooked 
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(burnt, as they called it) without the necessity 
of consuming a whole house to dress it. Then 
first began the rude form of a gridiron. Roast- 
ing by the string, or spit, came in a century or 
two later, I forget in whose dynasty. By such 
slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, do the 
most useful, and seemingly the most obvious 
arts, make their way among mankind. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Place the following in sentences of your own— 

Manuscript ; mast ; lubberly ; antediluvian ; consternation ; 
tenement ; premonitory ; retributory; callous; barbarous 
ejaculations ; abominable ; tedious ; obnoxious ; simultaneous ; 
manifest iniquity ; went privily ; dynasty. 

8. What gives this story its interest—the subject-matter, the 
language used, or the manner in which the story is told ? 

4. Comment briefly on each of these three points. 

5. Explain the difference in meaning between the three 
words—interesting, amusing, humorous. 

6. Reproduce the story in your own words, and try to 
preserve the humour. 

7. Inventive Exercise.—Write out a story of your own 
entitled: ‘‘ The Invention of Turtle Soup.’ (Illustrate the 
story with pencil sketches, if you can.) 


WILL WIMBLE 


As I was yesterday morning walking with 
Sir Roger before his house, a country fellow 
brought him a huge fish, which, he told him, 
Mr. William Wimble had caught that very 
morning; and that he presented it, with his 
service to him, and intended to come and dine 
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with him. At the same time he delivered a 
letter, which my friend read to me as soon as 
the messenger left him. 





‘Str Rocer— | 
I desire you to accept of a jack, which 
is the best I have caught this season. I intend 
to come and stay with you a week, and see 
how the perch bite in the Black River. I 
observed with some concern, the last time I 
saw you upon the bowling green, that your 
whip wanted a lash to it; I will bring half a 
dozen with me that I twisted last week, which I 
hope will serve you all the time you are in the 
country. I have not been out of the saddle 
for six days last past, having been at Eton 
with Sir John’s eldest son. He takes to his 
learning hugely. 
‘**T am, sir, your humble servant, 
WILL WIMBLE.” 





This extraordinary letter, and message that 
accompanied it, made me very curious to know 
the character and quality of the gentleman 
who sent them, which I found to be as follows. 
Will Wimble is younger brother to a baronet, 
and descended of the ancient family of the 
Wimbles. He is now between forty and fifty ; 
but being bred to no business and born to no 
estate, he generally lives with his elder brother 
as superintendent of his game. He hunts a 
pack of dogs better than any man in the country 
and is very famous for finding out a hare. He 
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is extremely well versed in all the handicrafts 
of an idle man; he makes a may-fly to a 
miracle, and furnishes the whole country with 
angle rods. As he is a good-natured, officious 
fellow, and very much esteemed upon account 
of his family, he is a welcome guest at every 
house, and keeps up a good correspondence 
among all the gentlemen about him. He 
carries a tulip-root in his pocket from one to 
another, or exchanges a puppy between a 
couple of friends that live perhaps in the oppo- 
site sides of the county. Will is a particular 
favourite of all the young heirs, whom he 
frequently obliges with a net that he has 
weaved, or a setting-dog that he has made 
himself. He now and then presents a pair of 
garters of his own knitting to their mothers 
or sisters; and raises a great deal of mirth 
among them, by inquiring as often as he meets 
them how they wear. These gentleman-like 
manufactures and obliging humours make Will 
the darling of the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character 
of him, when we saw him make up to us with 
two or three hazel-twigs in his hand, that he 
had cut in Sir Roger’s woods as he came 
through them in his way to the house. I was 
very much pleased to observe on one side the 
hearty and sincere welcome with which Sir 
Roger received him, and, on the other, the 
secret joy which his guest discovered at sight 
of the good old Knight. After the first salutes 
were over, Will desired Sir Roger to lend him 
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one of his servants to carry a set of shuttlecocks — 
he had with him in a little box, to a lady that 
lived about a mile off, to whom it seems he 
had promised such a present for above this 
half year. Sir Roger’s back was no sooner 
turned but honest Will began to tell me of a_ 
large cock-pheasant that he had sprung in one— 
of the neighbouring woods, with two or three 
other adventures of the same nature. Odd 
and uncommon characters are the game that _ 
I look for and most delight in; for which 
reason I was as much pleased with the novelty | 
of the person that talked to me, as he could be > 
for his life with the springing of a pheasant, | 
and therefore listened to him with more than _ 
ordinary attention. | 
In the midst of his discourse the bell rung 
to dinner, where the gentleman I have been 
speaking of had the pleasure of seeing the huge 
jack he had caught served up for the first. 
dish in a most sumptuous manner. Upon 
our sitting down to it he gave us a long account 
how he had hooked it, played with it, foiled it, 
and at length drew it out upon the bank, 
with several other particulars that lasted all 
the first course. A dish of wild-fowl that came 
afterwards furnished conversation for the rest 
of the dinner, which concluded with a late in- 
vention of Will’s for improving the quail-pipe. 
Upon withdrawing into my room after 
dinner I was secretly touched with compassion 
towards the honest gentleman that had dined 
with us, and could not but consider, with a 
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great deal of concern, how so good an heart 
and such busy hands were wholly employed 
in trifles; that so much humanity should be 
so little beneficial to others; and so much 
industry so little advantageous to himself. 
The same temper of mind and application to 
affairs might have recommended him to the 
public esteem, and have raised his fortune in 
another station of life. What good to his 
country or himself might not a trader or 
merchant have done with such useful though 
ordinary qualifications ? 

Will Wimble’s is the case of many a younger 
brother of a great family, who had rather see 
their children starve like gentlemen than 
thrive in a trade or profession that is beneath 
their quality. This humour fills several parts 
of Europe with pride and beggary. It is the 
happiness of a trading nation like ours, that 
the younger sons, though incapable of any 
liberal art or profession, may be placed in such 
a way of life as may perhaps enable them to 
vie with the best of their family. Accordingly, 
we find several citizens that were launched 
into the world with narrow fortunes, rising 
by an honest industry to greater estates than 
those of their elder brothers. It is not 
improbable that Will was formerly tried at 
divinity, law, or physic; and that finding his 
genius did not lie that way, his parents gave 
him up at length to his own inventions. But, 
certainly, however improper he might have 
been for studies of a higher nature, he was 
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perfectly well turned out for the occupations 
of trade and commerce. 


(From The Coverley Papers. Addison.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 
(Oral and written) 


1. Word-study. 

2. Construct sentences which will bring out clearly the 
meaning of the following expressions— 

Hunts a pack of dogs; well versed ; officious ; novelty ; 
the springing of a pheasant ; discourse ; sumptuous ; foiled ; 
the quail-pipe ; touched with compassion ; beneficial ; vie. 

3. Consult the text, use your imagination and write a 
paragraph describing Will Wimble as he would appear to a — 
person seeing him for the first time. 

4, Express in your own words what you think is the author’s 
opinion of such men as Will Wimble. 

5. Inventive Exercise.—Use your imagination and write a 
story showing how a person, born in a similar position to that 
of Will Wimble, refused to drift through life but launched 
forth on a course of activity and industry which eventually 
brought him both fame and fortune, 





THE MOUSE 


It is an engaging problem in ethics whether, 
if you have been lent a cottage, you have the 
right to feed the mice. There will for most 
people be only one answer to the question. 
Your first duty, they will tell you, is to the man 
who has been good enough to lend you his 
house, and you must do nothing that would 
damage it or even that would annoy him if he 
knew about it. On the other hand, it is 
reasonable to argue that the feelings of a mouse 
that is present are more to be considered than 
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the feelings of a host who is absent. Besides, 
he need never know anything about it. He 
may be surprised on his return to find mice 
running about the clock, mice cantering up and 
down at the side of the fireplace, mice playing 
on the floor under the table, mice in his jam 
cupboard, mice nibbling the corners of the 
books on the lower shelves, mice, in fact, 
behaving as if the house were a vast restaurant 
for themselves and a créche for their children. 
But, as he is a good man, he will put all this 
down to accident, and will never suspect that 
the people to whom he lent the cottage could 
have done anything so disgraceful as actually 
to scatter food and invite the mice of the 
neighbourhood to make themselves at home. 

I can write on the question without bias, 
because during the week-end I was the guest 
of the people who were feeding the mice and 
at the same time I was sleeping under the roof 
of the man during whose absence the mice 
were being fed contrary to his interests and 
contrary, I am sure, to his wishes. Besides, I 
liked the people who were feeding the mice, 
though I could not altogether approve of their 
conduct. The mouse-hole was a large orifice 
in the varnished floor near the hearthstone, 
and, when the lamp was lit, the smaller of two 
girls went for a biscuit, broke it into small pieces 
and placed these carefully in a ring round the 
hole. Then she sat down and, in perfect still- 
ness, watched the mice till bed-time. I asked 
her if it would disturb the mice for the rest of 
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us to talk, but she said that the mice did not 
mind, that they were accustomed to it, and, 
indeed, were quite tame. A few minutes later 
I had just got to the point of what I thought 
was a rather amusing story when she inter- 
rupted with a vibrant, excited whisper, ‘‘ Look 
at the mouse.’ Strange, when there is a mouse 
in the room, it is impossible either to tell or 
to listen to a story. I do not like being 
interrupted, but I found myself staring with 
the others at the little cave in the floor from 
which the head of the mouse had projected, 
like a jack-in-the-box, and was looking round 
at the world with its nervous, beady eyes. 
It apparently came to the conclusion that we 
did not look very dangerous—that, indeed, 
we were merely a number of harmless lunatics— 
and hoisting itself, head and shoulders, out 
of the hole it seized a piece of biscuit and 
ducked back out of sight with it again. There 
was a chorus of “ The little darling!” “‘ Isn’t | 
it perfectly sweet?” “Oh, the angel!” | 
** Did you ever see such a darling little pet ?” 
—for so it is that angels and darlings in human 
form express themselves at sight of an animal 
they really like. Still, thinking of the unfor- | 
tunate man who owned the cottage, I could not 
help reminding them that their attitude to the - 
mouse was one of mistaken kindness. I 
pointed out to them that, when the owner of 
the house returned, he would be able to catch 
the mice all the more easily on account of 
their tameness, and that to teach them to 
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trust human beings was merely to lure them 
to their deaths. Nor would death be less 
bitter to them, I suggested, when they told 
themselves that it was due to the treachery 
of women and children. At this, the lady 
all but broke down, and I thought for the 
moment I had persuaded her that the most 
humane thing she could do was to try to 
frighten out of its wits every mouse that put 
its head through the floor. “Oh, yes, indeed! ” 
she cried, wringing her hands, as she pictured 
the doom of the mice at the return of the 
proprietor; “it’s quite true.” But the elder 
of the children demurred. “J think it’s silly,” 
she said. “The mice will be caught anyway, 
whatever we do, poor little things. All the 
more need for us to give them a good time 
while they’re alive.” ‘“ That, also, is quite 
true,” said the lady, brightening up. “ And 
now,” she went on, turning to me, “ let’s have 
the rest of the story.” It is by no means easy 
to take up the thread of an anecdote that has 
been interrupted just as one has got to the 
point. “ Well,” I said, “ you remember how 
Godfrey was left with the insurance policy.” 
‘““T’m afraid [ve forgotten,” she apologised. 
“The argument about the mice has driven 
everything else out of my mind. Do begin 
all over again from the beginning.” I hate 
having to repeat a story, but I obeyed, and 
was just reaching the point again and smiling 
with satisfaction at the thought of the effect 
it would produce, when the small child at 
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the hearth once more called our attention with — 
a hoarse, excited whisper: ‘‘ Look, it’s coming — 
out again!’ Once more all heads turned on 
necks and all eyes were concentrated on the — 
little cave in the floor. This time the mouse 
did not merely thrust its head and shoulders 
out of the hole. It shot itself out bodily, and | 
scampered along the floor behind the coal- 
scuttle. ‘‘ That’s the father,”’ said the roman- 
tic one of the small girls ; and again there were | 
enthusiastic cries of “‘ The darling!” “‘ The 
angel!” and “ Dear little thing!” I made 
no attempt to recover my anecdote, but I 
am afraid its double disappearance prejudiced | 
me against the humane treatment of mice. 
I looked on them as my rivals—as my horribly 
successful rivals. Everybody, I told myself, © 
was far more interested in mice than in me. 
Yet I have always liked people who were 
kind to mice. I once knew a man whose > 
bedroom was infested with mice. He bought a 
trap and set it, and during the night was 
awakened by the struggles of a mouse that 
had been caught in it. He immediately got 
up and released the mouse and, next day, | 
threw the trap into the dust-bin. Nor would 
he ever use a mouse-trap again. And I loved 
him for this. I also feel tenderly towards two 
maiden ladies of my acquaintance who are on 
such good terms with the mice in their flat 
that, if ever they go away for a holiday, they 
leave a little heap of meal on the floor “ for the 
mice.” The mouse, it seems to me, is a 
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creature that we all should like, if it were not 
such a nuisance. Children like sweetmeats 
made in the shape of mice. They like a toy 
mouse in a cage. There is in the shape and 
the bright eyes of the little creature, something 
that appeals to our affection. It is a natural 
pet, if it would behave like a pet. It is 
impossible to make war on it without twinges 
of conscience. There is in Coleridge’s corre- 
spondence a charming letter to Cottle, in which 
he declares that he is threatened by famine 
on account of mice, but that he cannot bring 
himself to set a mouse-trap. He says that to 
bait a trap is as much as to say to the mouse, 
** Come and have a piece of cheese,”’ and that, 
when it accepts the invitation, to do it to 
death is a betrayal of the laws of hospitality. 
Certainly, when you come to think of it, no 
Borgia ever treated a guest more dishonourably. 
The only honourable way to make war on mice, 
it seems to me, is not to deceive them with any 
pretence of friendship, as who should say, 
** This is Liberty Hall. Here’s cheese for you,” 
but to keep a cat and let the mice come out 
of their holes at their peril. Most people, 
however, would like even cats to be more 
humane. They hate to see a cat actually 
killing a mouse. It is an unequal battle, and 
the cat seems to enjoy it. Such things are, 
no doubt, necessary. But, if they must go on 
they should at least go on out of sight. We 
may not mind conniving at the murder of a 
mouse, but we object to being made spectators 
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of it and, as it were, participators. Man, 


after all, is a sportsman. Or a hypocrite. 
Or both. 


(From The Peal of Bells. Robert Lynd.) 


COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


(Oral and written) 

1. Word-study. 

2. Write sentences which bring out clearly the meaning of 
the following expressions— 

Problem in ethics ; cantering ; créche; bias; approve of 
their conduct ; orifice ; vibrant ; lure ; treachery ; humane ; 
apologised ; argument ; concentrated ; romantic ; prejudice ; 
infested ; nuisance ; twinges of conscience ; threatened by 
famine ; conniving. 

8. Who were the Borgias ? How did they treat their guests ? 

4. Relate briefly an incident which you consider to be a 
** betrayal of the laws of hospitality.” 

5. Inventive Exercise.—Imagine that you have set yourself 
the task of winning the confidence of some wild creature. © 
Tell how you will do this and what you think will be the final 
result. (In this connection you might read about the work of 
Jack Miner.) 





XII 
SHORT STORY 
RIP VAN WINKLE 


WHOEVER has made a voyage up the Hudson 
must remember the Kaatskill Mountains. 
They are a dismembered branch of the great 
Appalachian family, and are seen away to the 
west of the river, swelling up to a noble height 
and lording it over the surrounding country. 
Every change of season, every change of 
weather, indeed, every hour of the day, 
produces some change in the magical hues and 
shapes of these mountains, and they are 
regarded by all the good wives, far and near, 
as perfect barometers. When the weather 
is fair and settled, they are clothed in blue and 
purple, and print their bold outlines on the 
clear evening sky; but sometimes, when the 
rest of the landscape is cloudless, they will 
gather a hood of grey vapours about their 
summits, which, in the last rays of the setting 
sun, will glow and light up like a crown of 
glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the 
voyager may have descried the hight smoke 
curling up from a village, whose shingle-roofs 
gleam among the trees, Just where the blue 
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tints of the upland melt away into the fresh — 
green of the nearer landscape. It is a little 
village of great antiquity, having been founded — 
by some of the Dutch colonists, in the early | 
times of the province, just about the beginning © 
of the government of the good Peter Stuy- — 
vesant (may he rest in peace !), and there were | 
some of the houses of the original settlers — 
standing within a few years, built of small — 
yellow bricks brought from Holland, having © 
latticed windows and gable fronts, surmounted — 
with weather-cocks. ) 

In that same village, and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was — 
sadly time-worn and weather-beaten), there — 
lived many years since, while the country was — 
yet a province of Great Britain, a simple good- — 
natured fellow of the name of Rip Van Winkle. 
He was a descendant of the Van Winkles who 
figured so gallantly in the chivalrous days 
of Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to 
the siege of Fort Christina. He inherited, 
however, but little of the martial character of 
his ancestors. I have observed that he was a 
simple good-natured man; he was, moreover, 
a kind neighbour, and an obedient hen-pecked 
husband. Indeed, to the latter circumstance 
might be owing that meekness of spirit which 
gained him such universal popularity; for 
those men are most apt to be obsequious and 
conciliating abroad, who are under the dis- 
cipline of shrews at home. Their tempers, 
doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable 
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in the fiery furnace of domestic tribulation, 
and a curtain lecture is worth all the sermons 
in the world for teaching the virtues of patience 
and long-suffering. A termagant wife may, 
therefore, in some respects, be considered a 
tolerable blessing ; and if so, Rip Van Winkle 
was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favourite 
among all the good wives of the village, who, 
as usual, with the amiable sex, took his part 
in all family squabbles; and never failed, 
whenever they talked those matters over in 
their evening gossipings, to lay all the blame on 
Dame Van Winkle. The children of the village, 
too, would shout with joy whenever he ap- 
proached. He assisted at their sports, made 
their playthings, taught them to fly kites and 
shoot marbles, and told them long stories 
of ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he 
went dodging about the village he was sur- 
rounded by a troop of them, hanging on his 
skirts, clambering on his back, and playing 
a thousand tricks on him with impunity ; and 
not a dog would bark at him throughout the 
neighbourhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an 
insuperable aversion to all kinds of profitable 
labour. It could not be from the want of 
assiduity or perseverance, for he would sit 
on a wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as 
a Tartar’s lance, and fish all day without a 
murmur, even though he should not be en- 
couraged by a single nibble. He would carry 
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a fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours 
together, trudging through woods and swamps, 
up hill and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels 
or wild pigeons. He would never refuse to 
assist a neighbour even in the roughest toil, 
and was a foremost man at all country frolics | 
for husking Indian corn, or building stone | 
fences. The women of the village, too, used to 
employ him to run their errands, and to do such | 
little odd jobs as their less obliging husbands 
would not do for them :—in a word Rip was 
ready to attend to anybody’s business «but his 
own ; but as to doing family duty, and keeping 
his farm in order, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work 
on his farm; it was the most pestilent little | 
piece of ground in the whole country; every- 
thing about it went wrong, and would go wrong 
in spite of him. His fences were continually 
falling to pieces; his cow would either go 
astray, or get among the cabbages; weeds 
were sure to grow thicker in his field than any- 
where else; the rain always made a point of 
setting in just as he had some outdoor work to 
do; so that, though his patrimonial estate 
had dwindled away under his management, 
acre by acre, until there was little more left 
than a mere patch of Indian corn and potatoes, 
yet it was the worst conditioned farm in the 
neighbourhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild 
as if they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, 
an urehin begotten in his own likeness, prom- 
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ised to inherit the habits, with the old clothes 
of his father. He was generally seen trooping 
like a colt at his mother’s heels, equipped in a 
pair of his father’s cast-off galligaskins, which 
he had much ado to hold up with one hand, as 
a fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those 
happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, 
who take the world easy, eat white bread or 
brown, whichever can be got with the least 
thought or trouble, and would rather starve 
on a penny than work for a pound. If left 
to himself, he would have whistled life away in 
perfect contentment; but his wife kept con- 
tinually dinning in his ears about his idleness, 
his carelessness, and the ruin he was bringing 
on his family. Morning, noon, and night her 
tongue was incessantly going, and everything 
he said or did was sure to produce a torrent 
of household eloquence. Rip had but one way 
of replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, 
by frequent use, had grown into a _ habit. 
He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, 
east up his eyes, but said nothing. This, 
however, always provoked a fresh volley from 
his wife; so that he was fain to draw off his 
forces, and take to the outside of the house— 
the only side which, in truth, belongs to a hen- 
pecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog 
Wolf, who was as much hen-pecked as his 
master, for Dame Winkle regarded them as 
companions in idleness, and even looked upon 
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Wolf with an evil eye, as the cause of his 
master going so often astray. ‘True it is, in 
all points of spirit befitting an honourable 
dog, he was as courageous an animal as ever 
scoured the woods—but what courage can 
withstand the ever-during and _all-besetting 
terrors of a woman’s tongue? ‘The moment 


Wolf entered the house his crest fell, his tail — 


drooped to the ground or curled between his 
legs, he sneaked about with a gallows air, 


casting many a sidelong glance at Dame Van — 


Winkle, and at the least flourish of a broom- 


stick or ladle he would fly to the door with © 


yelping precipitation. 


Time grew worse and worse with Rip Van — 


Winkle as years of matrimony rolled on: a 


tart temper never mellows with age, and a 


sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows 
keener with constant use. For a long while 
he used to console himself, when driven from 
home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual 
club of the sages, philosophers, and other idle 
personages of the village, which held its sessions 
on a bench before a small inn designated by a 
rubicund portrait of his Majesty George the 
Third. Here they used to sit in the shade 
through a long lazy summer’s day, talking 
listlessly over village gossip, or telling endless 
sleepy stories about nothing. But it would 
have been worth any statesman’s money to 
have heard the profound discussions that 
sometimes took place when by chance an old 
newspaper fell into their hands from some 
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passing traveller. How solemnly they would 
listen to the contents as drawled out by 
Derrick Van Bummel the schoolmaster, a 
dapper learned little man, who was not to be 
daunted by the most gigantic word in the 
dictionary ; and how sagely they would delib- 
erate upon public events some months after 
they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely 
controlled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch 
of the village and landlord of the inn, at the 
door of which he took his seat from morning 
till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid 
the sun and keep in the shade of a large tree, 
so that the neighbours could tell the hour 
by his movements as accurately as by a sun- 
dial. It is true he was rarely heard to speak, 
but smoked his pipe incessantly. His adher- 
ents, however (for every great man has his 
adherents), perfectly understood him, and knew 
how to gather his opinions. When anything 
that was read or related displeased him, he 
was observed to smoke his pipe vehemently, 
and to send forth short, frequent and angry 
puffs, but when pleased, he would inhale the 
smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit it in 
light and placid clouds; and sometimes, 
taking the pipe from his mouth and letting 
the fragrant vapour curl about his nose, 
would gravely nod his head in token of perfect 
approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip 
was at length routed by his termagant wife, 
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who would suddenly break in upon the tran- 
quillity of the assemblage and call the members 
all to naught ; nor was that august personage, 


Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred from the daring — 
tongue of this terrible virago, who charged | 


him outright with encouraging her husband 
in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to 
despair; and his only alternative, to escape from 
the labour of the farm and clamour of his wife, 


was to take gun in hand and stroll away into — 
the woods. Here he would sometimes seat | 
himself at the foot of a tree and share the | 


contents of his wallet with Wolf, with whom he 
sympathised as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. 
‘Poor Wolf,” he would say, “thy mistress 
leads thee a dog’s life of it; but never mind, 


my lad, whilst I live thou shalt never want a > 


friend to stand by thee!” Wolf would wag 
his tail, look wistfully in his master’s face, 
and if dog’s can feel pity I verily believe he 
reciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a 
fine autumnal day, Rip had unconsciously 
scrambled to one of the highest parts of 
the Kaatskill Mountains. He was after his 
favourite sport of squirrel-shooting, and the 
still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with 
the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, 
he threw himself late in the afternoon, on a green 
knoll, covered with mountain herbage, that 
crowned the brow of a precipice. From an 
opening between the trees he could overlook 
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all the lower country for many a mile of rich 
woodland. He saw at a distance the lordly 
Hudson far, far below him, moving on its 
silent but majestic course, with the reflection 
of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, 
here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom 
and at last losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep 
mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the 
bottom filled with fragments from the impend- 
ing cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the reflected 
rays of the setting sun. For some time Rip 
lay musing on the scene ; evening was gradually 
advancing, the mountains began to throw 
their long blue shadows over the valleys; he 
saw that it would be dark long before he could 
reach the village and he heaved a heavy sigh 
when he thought of encountering the terrors of 
Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice 
from a distance hallooing, “* Rip Van Winkle! 
Rip Van Winkle!” He looked round, but 
could see nothing but a crow winging its 
solitary flight across the mountain. He 
thought his fancy must have deceived him and 
turned again to descend, when he heard the 
same cry ring through the still evening air: 
“Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle ! ”’— 
at the same time Wolf bristled up his back 
and, giving a loud growl, skulked to his master’s 
side, looking fearfully down into the glen. 
Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing 
over him; he looked anxiously in the same 
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direction and perceived a strange figure slowly 
toiling up the rocks and bending under the 
weight of something he carried on his back. 
He was surprised to see any human being in 


this lonely and unfrequented place, but, sup- | 


posing it to be some one of the neighbourhood 


: ° | 
in need of assistance, he hastened down to 


yield it. 


On nearer approach he was still more sur- 


prised at the singularity of the stranger’s 
appearance. He was a short square-built old 
fellow, with thick bushy hair and a grizzled 
beard. His dress was of the antique Dutch 
fashion—a cloth jerkin strapped round the 
waist—several pair of breeches, the outer one 
of ample volume, decorated with rows of 
buttons down the sides and buttons at the 
knees. He bore on his shoulder a stout keg 
that seemed to contain liquor, and made signs 
for Rip to approach and assist him with the 
load. Though rather shy and distrustful of 
this new acquaintance, Rip complied with his 
usual alacrity, and mutually relieving each 
other, they clambered up a narrow gully, 
apparently the dry bed of a mountain torrent. 

As they ascended, Rip every now and then 
heard long rolling peals like distant thunder, 
that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine or 
rather cleft, between lofty rocks, toward which 
their rugged path conducted. He paused for 
an instant, but supposing it to be the muttering 
of one of those transient thunder-showers 
which often take place in mountain-heights, 
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he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hollow like a small amphitheatre 
surrounded by perpendicular precipices, over 
the brinks of which impending trees shot their 
branches, so that you only caught glimpses of 
the azure sky and the bright evening cloud. 
During the whole time Rip and his companion 
had laboured on in silence; for though the 
former marvelled greatly what could be the 
object of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild 
mountain, yet there was something strange 
and incomprehensible about the unknown that 
inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects 
of wonder presented themselves. On a level 
spot in the centre was a company of odd-looking 
personages playing at nine-pins. They were 
dressed in a quaint outlandish fashion ; some 
wore short doublets, others jerkins, with long 
knives in their belts, and most of them had 
enormous breeches of similar style with that 
-of the guide’s. Their visages, too, were 
peculiar: one had a large head, broad face, 
and small piggish eyes; the face of another 
seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was 
surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat set off 
with a red little cock’s tail. They all had 
beards of various shapes and colours. There 
was one who seemed to be the commander. 
He was a stout old gentleman with a weather- 
beaten countenance ; he wore a laced doublet, 
broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat and 
feathers, red stockings, and high-heeled shoes 
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with rosesinthem. The whole group reminded 
Rip of the figures in an old Flemish painting 
in the parlour of Dominie Van Shaick, the — 
village parson, and which had been brought over | 
from Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was 
that, though these folk were evidently amusing 
themselves, yet they maintained the gravest 
faces, the most mysterious silence, and were, 
withal, the most melancholy party of pleasure 
he had ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted 
the stillness of the scene but the noise of the 
balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed 
along the mountains like rumbling peals of 
thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, 
they suddenly desisted from their play, and 
stared at him with such fixed statue-like gaze, 
and such strange, uncouth, lack-lustre coun- 
tenances, that his heart turned within him 
and his knees smote together. His companion 
now emptied the contents of the keg into large 
flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon 
the company. He obeyed with fear and 
trembling; they quaffed the liquor in pro- 
found silence and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension 
subsided. He even ventured, when no eye 
was fixed upon him, to taste the beverage, 
which he found had much of the flavour of 
excellent Hollands. He was naturally a 
thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat 
the draught. One taste provoked another, 
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and he reiterated his visits to the flagon so 
often thatat length his senses were overpowered, 
his eyes swam in his head, his head gradually 
declined, and he fell into deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green 
knoll whence he had first seen the old man of 
the glen. He rubbed his eyes—it was a bright 
sunny morning. The birds were hopping and 
twittering among the bushes, and the eagle 
was wheeling aloft and breasting the pure 
mountain breeze. “Surely,” thought Rip, 
“I have not slept here all night ?”’ He recalled 
the occurrences before he fell asleep. The 
strange man with the keg of liquor—the 
mountain ravine—the wild retreat among the 
rocks—the woebegone party of nine-pins— 
the flagon—‘‘ Oh! that flagon! that wicked 
flagon!”’ thought Rip; “ what excuse shall I 
make to Dame Van Winkle ?”’. 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of 
the clean well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an 
old firelock lying by him, the barrel encrusted 
with rust, the lock falling off, and the stock 
worm-eaten. He now suspected that the grave 
roysterers of the mountain had put a trick upon 
him, and, having dosed him with liquor, had 
robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had disap- 
peared, but he might have strayed away after 
a squirrel or partridge. He whistled after him 
and shouted his name all in vain; the echoes 
repeated his whistle and shout, but no dog 
was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the 
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last evening’s gambol and if he met with any 
of the party to demand his dog and gun. 
As he rose to walk he found himself stiff in the 
joints and wanting in his usual activity. 
‘‘ These mountain beds do not agree with me,”’ 
thought Rip, “‘ and if this frolic should lay me 
up with a fit of rheumatism, I shall have a 
blessed time with Dame Van Winkle.” With 
some difficulty he got down into the glen; he 
found the gully up which he and his companion 
had ascended the preceding evening, but to 
his astonishment a mountain stream was now 
foaming down it—leaping from rock to rock 
and filling the glen with babbling murmurs. 
However, he made shift to scramble up its 
sides, working his toilsome way through 
thickets of birch, sassafras, and wild-hazel, and 
sometimes tripped up or entangled by the wild 
grape-vines that twisted their coils or tendrils 
from tree to tree, spreading a kind of network 
in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheatre, 
but no trace of such opening remained. The 
rocks presented a high impenetrable wall over 
which the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of 
feathery foam, and fell into a broad deep basin 
black from the shadows of the surrounding 
forest. Here then poor Rip was brought to a 
stand. He again called and whistled after 
his dog; he was only answered by the cawing 
of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in the 
air about a dry tree that overhung a sunny 
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precipice, and who, secure in their elevation, 
seemed to look down and scoff at the poor 
man’s perplexities. What was to be done? 
The morning was passing away and Rip felt 
famished for want of his breakfast. He 
erieved to give up his dog and gun ; he dreaded 
to meet his wife; but it would not do to 
starve among the mountains. He shook his 
head, shouldered the rusty firelock and, with 
a heart full of trouble and anxiety, turned his 
steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a num- 
ber of people, but none whom he knew, which 
somewhat surprised him, for he had thought 
himself acquainted with every one in the 
country round. Their dress, too, was of a 
different fashion from that to which he was 
accustomed. They all stared at him with equal 
marks of surprise, and whenever they cast 
their eyes upon him, invariably stroked their 
chins. The constant recurrence of this gesture 
induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same— 
when to his astonishment he found his beard 
had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. 
A troop of strange children ran at his heels, 
hooting after him and pointing at his grey 
beard. The dogs, too, not one of whom he 
recognised for an old acquaintance, barked at 
him as he passed; the very village was 
altered; it was larger and more populous. 
There were rows of houses which he had never 
seen before, and those which had been his 
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familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange 
names were over the doors—strange faces at the 
windows—everything was strange. His mind 
now misgave him ; he began to doubt whether 
both he and the world around him were not 
bewitched. Surely this was his native village 
which he had left but the day before. There 
stood the Kaatskill mountains—there ran the 
silver Hudson at a distance—there was every 
hill and dale precisely as it had always been. 
Rip was sorely perplexed. “ That flagon last 
night,” thought he, “has addled my poor 
head sadly ! ”’ 

It was with some difficulty that he found his 
way to his own house, which he approached 
with silent awe, expecting every moment to 
hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. 
He found the house gone to decay—the roof 
fallen in, the windows shattered, and the doors 
off the hinges. A half-starved dog that looked 
like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip called 
him by his name, but the cur snarled, showed 
his teeth, and passed on. This was an unkind 
cut indeed—* My very dog,” sighed poor 
Rip, “ has forgotten me!” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat 
order. It was empty, forlorn, and apparently 
abandoned. The desolateness overcame ail 
his connubial fears; he called loudly for his 
wife and children; the lonely chambers rang 
for a moment with his voice, and then all again 
was silence. 
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He now hurried forth, and hastened to his 
old resort, the village inn—but it too was gone. 
A large ricketty wooden building stood in its 
place, with great gaping windows, some broken 
and mended with old hats and petticoats, and 
over the door was painted, “* The Union Hotel, 
by Jonathan Doolittle.” Instead of the great 
tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch 
inn of yore there was now reared a tall naked 
pole, with something on the top that looked 
like a red nightcap, and from it was fluttering 
a flag on which was a singular assemblage of 
stars and stripes; all this was strange and 
incomprehensible. He recognised on the sign, 
however, the ruby face of King George, under 
which he had smoked so many a peaceful 
pipe; but even this was seriously metamor- 
phosed. The red coat was changed for one of 
blue and buff, a sword was held in the hand 
instead of a sceptre, the head was decorated 
with a cocked hat, and underneath was painted 
in large characters, GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folks about 
the door, but none that Rip recollected. The 
very character of the people seemed changed. 
There was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone 
about it, instead of the accustomed phlegm 
and drowsy tranquillity. He looked in vain 
for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad 
face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering 
clouds of tobacco smoke instead of idle 
speeches ; or Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, 
doling forth the contents of an ancient news- 
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paper. In place of these, a lean bilious-— 
looking fellow, with his pockets full of hand- 
bills, was haranguing vehemently about rights 
of citizens—elections—members of congress— 
liberty—Bunker’s Hill—heroes of seventy-six 
—and other words which were a_ perfect 
Babylonish jargon to the bewildered Van 
Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long 
grizzled beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his 
uncouth dress, and an army of women and 
children at his heels, soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the tavern politicians. They crowded 
round him eyeing him from head to foot with 
great curiosity. The orator bustled up to 
him and, drawing him partly aside, inquired 
*“on which side he voted”? Rip stared in 
vacant stupidity. Another short but busy 
little fellow pulled him by the arm, and rising 
on tiptoe inquired in his ear “ Whether he 
was a Federal or a Democrat?” Rip was 
equally at a loss to comprehend the question, 
when a knowing self-important old gentleman 
in a sharp cocked hat, made his way through 
the crowd, putting them to the right and left 
with his elbows as he passed, and planting 
himself before Van Winkle with one arm 
akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen 
eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were into 
his very soul, demanded in an austere tone, 
“What brought him to the election with a 
gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, 
and whether he meant to breed a riot in the 
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village!” ‘Alas! gentlemen,’ cried Rip, 
somewhat dismayed, “* I am a poor, quiet man, 
a native of this place, and a loyal subject to 
the king, God bless him ! ” 

Here a general shout burst from the by- 
standers—* A Tory! a Tory! a spy! a 
refugee! hustle him! away with him!” It 
was with great difficulty that the self-important 
man in the cocked hat restored order, and, 
having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, 
demanded again of the unknown culprit, what 
he came there for and whom he was seeking. 
The poor man humbly assured him that he 
meant no harm, but merely came there in 
search of some of his neighbours who used to 
keep about the tavern. 

** Well, who are they ?—name them!” 

Rip bethought himself a moment and in- 
quired, “‘ Where’s Nicholas Vedder ? ” 

There was silence for a little while, when an 
old man replied in a thin piping voice, ‘‘ Nicho- 
las Vedder! why, he is dead and gone these 
eighteen years! There was a wooden tomb- 
stone in the churchyard that used to tell all 
about him, but that’s rotten and gone too.” 

**Where’s Brom Dutcher ? ”’ 

‘Oh, he went off to the army in the begin- 
ning of the war; some say he was killed at the 
storming of Stony Point, others say he was 
drowned in a squall at the foot of Antony’s 
Nose. I don’t know—he never came back 
again.” 

‘* Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ? ”’ 
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“He went off to the wars too, was a great 
militia general, and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and friends, and finding 
himself thus alone in the world. Every 
answer puzzled him too, by treating of such 
enormous lapses of time, and of matters which 
he could not understand: war—congress— 
Stony Point. He had no courage to ask after 
any more friends, but cried out in despair, 
‘** Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle ? ”’ 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or 
thréew) “oOhy. tor be: suredo that’s tip: Vaan 
Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart 
of himself, as he went up the mountain— 
apparently as lazy and certainly as ragged. 
The poor fellow was now completely con- 
founded. He doubted his own identity, and 
whether he was himself or another man. 
In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in 
the cocked hat demanded who he was, and what 
was his name. 

** God knows,”’ exclaimed he, at his wit’s end; 
“IT am not myself—I’m somebody else—that’s 
me yonder—no—that’s somebody else got 
into my shoes—I was myself last night, but 
I fell asleep on the mountain, and they’ve 
changed my gun, and everything’s changed, 
and I am changed, and I can’t tell what’s my 
name or who I am!” 

The bystanders began now to look at each 
other, nod, wink significantly, and tap their 
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fingers against their foreheads. There was a 
whisper, also, about securing the gun, and 
keeping the old fellow from doing mischief, at 
the very suggestion of which the self-important 
man in the cocked hat retired with some 
precipitation. At this critical moment a 
fresh comely woman pressed through the 
throng to get a peep at the grey-bearded 
moan.) shel had » a chubby vchild, sin) /her 
arms, which, frightened at his looks, began 
to ery. “Hush, Rip,” cried she, “ hush, you 
little fool; the old man won’t hurt you.”” The 
name of the child, the air of the mother, the 
tone of her voice, all awakened a train of 
recollections in his mind. 

“What is your name, my good woman ?”’ 
asked he. | 

‘* Judith Gardenier.” 

‘“‘ And your father’s name ? ”’ 

‘“ Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his 
name, but it’s twenty years since he went away 
from home with his gun, and never has been 
heard of since; his dog came home without 
him; but whether he shot himself, or was 
carried away by the Indians, nobody can tell. 
I was then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to add, but 
he put it with a faltering voice : 

‘* Where’s your mother ? ” 

Oh, she too had died but a short time since ; 
she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a 
New-England pedler. 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in 
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this intelligence. The honest man could con- | 


tain himself no longer, He caught his daughter 
and her child in his arms. “I am your 
father!” eried he—‘* young Rip Van Winkle 
once—old Rip Van Winkle now !—Does abies 
know poor Rip Van Winkle ? ” 

All stood amazed until an old woman, 
tottering out from among the crowd, put her 
hand to her brow and peering under it into 
his face for a moment exclaimed, ‘‘ Sure 
enough ! it is Rip Van Winkle—it is himself ! 
Welcome home again, old neighbour. Why, 
where have you been these twenty long years ? ’ 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole 
twenty years had been to him but as one night. 
The neighbours stared when they heard it; 
some were seen to wink at each other and put 
their tongues in their cheeks; and _ the 
self-important man in the cocked hat, who, 
when the alarm was over, had returned to the 
field, screwed down the corners of his mouth, 
and shook his head—upon which there was a 
general shaking of the head throughout the 
assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the 
opinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was 
seen slowly advancing up the road. He was a 
descendant of the historian of that name, who 
wrote one of the earliest accounts of the 
province, Peter was the most ancient inhabi- 
tant of the village, and well versed in all the 
wonderful events and traditions of the neigh- 
bourhood. He recollected Rip at once, and 
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corroborated his story in the most satisfactory 
manner. He assured the company that it 
was a fact, handed down from his ancestor the 
historian, that the Kaatskill mountains had 
always been haunted by strange beings. That 
it was affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, 
the first discoverer of the river and country, 
kept a kind of vigil there every twenty years, 
with his crew of the Half-moon, being permitted 
in this way to revisit the scenes of his enter- 
prise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river, 
and the great city called by his name. That 
his father had once seen them in their old 
Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins in a hollow 
of the mountains; and that he himself had 
heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of 
their balls, like distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company 
broke up and returned to the more important 
concerns of the election. Rip’s daughter took 
him home to live with her; she had a snug 
well-furnished house, and a stout cheery farmer 
for her husband, whom Rip recollected for one 
of the urchins that used to climb upon his 
back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was the 
ditto of himself, seen leaning against the tree, 
he was employed to work on the farm, but 
evinced an hereditary disposition to attend to 
anything else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits ; 
he soon found many of his former cronies, 
though all rather the worse for the wear and 
tear of time, and preferred making friends 
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among the rising generation, with whom he | 
soon grew into great favour. | 

Having nothing to do at home, and being | 
arrived at that happy age when a man can 
be idle with impunity, he took his place once > 
more on the bench at the inn door, and was 
reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the village, 
and a chronicler of the old times “ before the — 
war.’ It was some time before he could get into 
the regular track of gossip or could be made to 
comprehend the strange things that had taken 
place during his torpor. How that there had 
been a revolutionary war—that the country 
had thrown off the yoke of old England, and 
that instead of being a subject of his Majesty 
George the Third he was now a free citizen of 
the United States. 

Rip, in fact, was no politician; the changes 
of states and empires made but little impression 
on him ; but there was one species of despotism 
under which he had long groaned, and that 
was—petticoat government. Happily that was 
at an end; he had got his neck out of the yoke 
of matrimony, and could go in and out when- 
ever he pleased, without dreading the tyranny 
of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name 
was mentioned, however, he shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes, 
which might pass either for an expression of 
resignation of his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger 
that arrived at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was 
observed, at first, to vary on some points every 
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time he told it, which was, doubtless, owing to 
his having so recently awaked. It was last 
settled down to precisely the tale I have related, 
and not a man, woman, or child in the neigh- 
bourhood but knew it by heart. Some always 
pretended to doubt the reality of it, and insisted 
that Rip had been out of his head, and that this 
was one point on which he always remained 
flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, 
almost universally gave it full credit. Even 
to this day they never hear a thunderstorm of 
a summer afternoon about the Kaatskill, but 
they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at 
their game of nine-pins; and it is a common 
wish of all hen-pecked husbands in the neigh- 
bourhood, when life hangs heavy on their 
hands, that they might have a quieting 
draught out of Rip Van Winkle’s flagon. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Following is a note appended to the above 
story by Diedrich Knickerbocker (the pen- 
name of Washington Irving)— 

‘The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem 
incredible to many, but nevertheless I give 
it my full belief, for I know the vicinity of our 
old Dutch settlements to have been very 
subject to marvellous events and appearances. 
Indeed, I have heard many stranger stories 
than this in the villages along the Hudson, 
all of which were too well authenticated to 
admit of a doubt. I have even talked with 
Rip Van Winkle myself, who, when I last saw 
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him, was a very venerable old man, and so- 


perfectly rational and consistent on every other 


point, that I think no conscientious person | 


could refuse to take this into the bargain ; 
nay, I have seen a certificate on the subject, 
taken before a country justice, and signed 
with a cross, in the justice’s own handwriting. 
The story, vherbfone, is beyond the possibility 
of doubt. 

D. K.” 


Postscript.—The following are travelling 
notes from a memorandum book of Mr, 


Knickerbocker— 

“The Kaatsberg, or Catskill Mountains, 
have always been a region full of fable. The 
Indians considered them the abode of spirits, 
who influenced the weather, spreading sun- 
shine or clouds over the landscape, and sending 
good or bad hunting seasons. ‘They were ruled 
by an old squaw spirit, said to be their mother. 
She dwelt on the highest peak of the Catskills, 
and had charge of the doors of day and night, 
to open and shut them at the proper hours. 
She hung up the new moons in the skies, 
and cut up the old ones into stars. In times 
of drought, if properly propitiated, she would 
spin light summer clouds out of carded cotton, 
to float in the air, until, dissolved by the heat of 
the sun, they would fall in gentle showers, 
causing the grass to spring, the fruits to ripen, 
and the corn to grow an inch an hour, If 
displeased, however, she would brew up clouds 
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black as ink, sitting in the midst of them like 
a bottle-bellied spider in the midst of its web ; 
and when these clouds broke, woe betide the 
valleys ! ”’ 

“In old times, say the Indian traditions, 
there was a kind of Manitou or Spirit, who 
kept about the wildest recesses of the Catskill 
Mountains, and took a mischievous pleasure 
in wreaking all kinds of evils and vexations 
upon the red men. Sometimes he would assume 
the form of a bear, a panther, or a deer, lead 
the bewildered hunter a weary chase through 
tangled forests and among ragged rocks, and 
then spring off with a loud ho! ho! leaving 
him aghast on the brink of a beetling precipice 
or raging torrent.” 

“The favourite abode of this Manitou is 
still shown. It is a great rock or cliff on the 
loneliest part of the mountains, and, from the 
flowering vines which cluster about it, and 
the wild flowers which abound in its neigh- 
bourhood, is known by the name of the Garden 
Rock. Near the foot of it is a small lake, the 
haunt of the solitary bittern, with water-snakes 
basking in the sun on the leaves of the pond- 
lilies which lie on the surface. This place 
was held in great awe by the Indians, insomuch 
that the boldest hunter would not pursue his 
game within its precincts. Once upon a time, 
however, a hunter who had lost his way, 
penetrated to the Garden Rock, where he 
beheld a number of gourds placed in the 
crotches of trees. One of these he seized and 
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made off with it, but in the hurry of his retreat 
he let it fall among the rocks, when a great 
stream gushed forth, which washed him away 
and swept him down precipices, where he was 
dashed to pieces, and the stream made its way 
to the Hudson, and continues to flow to the 
present day, being the identical stream known 
by the name of the Kaaters-kill.”’ 
D. K. 


APPENDIX I 


COMPOSITION 


1. PUNCTUATION (Latin punctum, a point) 


In reading or speaking we make certain stops or pauses. 
In writing we show where these pauses occur by the use of 
certain conventional signs called Punctuation Marks. The 
chief purposes of punctuation are ; 


(a) To make clear the meaning and the construction of the 
sentence. 


(6) To promote ease in reading by providing suitable 
pauses at convenient intervals. 


Each stop (comma, semi-colon, colon, period) has a certain 
time-value, and indicates to the reader how long he may 
pause at a particular point. 


1. The Periop or FuL.-sTop (.) is used : 


(a) To mark the completion of a Declarative or an 
Imperative sentence. 


(b) After abbreviations as R.S.V.P., Jan., Esq., M.L.A., 
WiT., WATS, PSl., acct. 


(c) After letters or figures marking the divisions of an 


Outline. (See examples in the composition plans near the 
end of Appendix II.) 


2. The Comma (,) denotes the shortest pause that we make 
in reading or speaking. It is chiefly used : 

(a) To separate short principal clauses. 

Exz.—I came, I saw, I conquered. 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three. 

(b) To separate the co-ordinate clauses of a compound 
sentence connected by a simple conjunction (and, but, for, 
or, neither, nor). When the clauses are short and closely 
related in thought, the comma is often omitted. 
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Ex.—He tapped with his whip on the shutter, but all was 
locked and barred. 
(c) To mark off introductory words, phrases, or clauses. 
Ex.—However, the storm soon subsided. 
At the last minute, she changed her mind and con- 
sented to come. 
While John was preparing the fire, I put up the tent. 
(d) To separate words, phrases, or clauses in a series. 


Ex.—In the basket were oranges, apples, prunes, bananas, 
and other such fruit. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanese, 

O! don’t you wish that you were me ? 


When the hour of midnight strikes, when mortals 
are fast asleep, then the fairy queen and her 
fays disport themselves upon the green. 

(e) 'To set off words or phrases used in apposition. 
Ea.—The dog, Crusoe, bravely defended his master, 


(f) To separate words of direct address from the rest of the 
sentence. 


Ex.—I shall write, George, when I reach my destination. 


(g) To separate a short direct quotation from the rest of the 
sentence, 


Ex.—‘ Well,” said he, ‘ it is all over.” 
Then Faust cried, ‘‘ Oh, stay, thou art so fair!” 
(h) To mark off a contrasting expression introduced by not. 


Ea.—He did as he was told, not as he wished. 
Not that I loved Cesar less, but that I loved Rome 
more. 


(i) To set off a parenthetical expression. 

Ex.—I have here a story which, pardon me, I do not mean 
to read. 

(j) To follow a mild interjection, 

Ex.—‘ Oho,” cries the fairy, sweet and small. 
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(k) To set off a participial phrase. 
Ez.—The raven, tapping on the window, startled the poet. 


(1) To mark off the divisions of an address or date, and to 
follow the complimentary closing of a letter. 


2580 Pacific St., 
Vancouver, B.C., 
May 30, 1929. 


He arrived at 11.15 a.m., Friday, December 29. 
Yours very sincerely, 


(m) To mark off non-restrictive phrases or clauses. 


Ez.—Birds, driven by the fog to that sunlit spot, were all 
about me in incredible numbers. 
Walking by the roadside he picked and devoured the 
late blackberries, which were still abundant. 


(n) To denote the omission of an important word. 
Ezx.—In spring comes the sowing ; in autumn, the harvest. 


8. The Sem1-Co.Lon (;) is used whenever a longer pause than 
a comma is required. It marks off the larger and more 
independent divisions of a sentence. The chief uses are: 


(a) To separate the co-ordinate clauses of a compound 
sentence when the conjunction is omitted. 


Ezx.—They shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. 


(b) To separate the co-ordinate clauses of a compound 
sentence, connected by a simple conjunction, when these 
clauses contain commas, 


Ez.—I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which is 
emulation ; nor the musician’s, which is fantastical ; 
nor the courtier’s, which is proud; but it is a 
melancholy of mine own. 
Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears: 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 


(c) To separate the clauses of a compound sentence that 
are connected by a conjunctive adverb, such as therefore, 
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hence, moreover, nevertheless, accordingly, still, then, besides, so, 
also, thus, otherwise. 


Ex.—She said she would not go; still she was the first one 
at the door when the carriage rattled up the drive. 


(d) To separate parallel expressions which are internally 
punctuated with commas. 


Ex.—As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was 
fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I 
honour him ; but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. 


(e) To precede such expressions as namely, that is, for 
example, viz., 1.€., €.g., when they introduce explanations. 


4. The Coon (:) is not often required. It indicates a 
greater degree of separation than does the comma or the 
semi-colon. The colon is used : 


(a) To introduce a list of items, a long quotation, or a formal 
statement. The colon is usually preceded by such expres- 
sions as thus, following, as follows. 


Ez.—The following articles are for sale: a chesterfield set, 
a library table, a radio, and a Persian rug. 


Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
** The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record.” 


(b) To follow the salutation of a formal letter or of a business 
letter. 


Ex.—(1) Dear Sir: (2) Dear Mr. Adams: 


5. QUOTATION MARKS or inverted commas (“‘’’) are used : 


(a) To enclose a direct quotation. The period, comma, or 
sign marking the end of the quotation, falls within the quota- 
tion marks. Single marks (‘’) enclose a quotation within a 
quotation. 


Ex,—‘* What do you expect ?”’ he asked her savagely. 
His companion cautioned, ‘Don’t go too near the 
edge, George.” 
‘** Keats’ words, ‘ A thing of beauty is a joy forever,’ 
illustrates his love of the Beautiful,’ remarked the 
teacher, 
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(6) To enclose quoted titles of books, pictures, poems, or 
articles. 


Ez.—The publisher presented me with a copy of the ‘* The 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


The Dramatic Club presented ‘‘ The Chinese Lantern ”’ 
in the school auditorium on February 12. 
His article ‘“‘ Achievement Tests”’ appeared in the 
March issue of the school paper. 
6. The APposTROPHE (’) is used : 


(a) To form the possessive case of nouns. (Note.—The 
apostrophe is not used to form the possessive case of pro- 
nouns.) 


Exz.—This is the child’s hat. 
The child lost its hat. 


(6) To form the plurals of figures and letters. 


Ez.—In this column there are four 2’s and six 9’s. 
Occasion contains two c’s and only one s. 


(c) To mark the omission of a letter or figure. 

Ex.—Don’t forget to use the apostrophe when you omit a 
letter. 

7. The HyPuHeEn (-) is used : 

(a) To divide a word into syllables. 

Ex.—Mod-ern ; per-i-od ; con-sid-er-ation ; com-mit-tee ; 
co-in-ci-dence. 

(b) Between the parts of a compound word. 


Ex.—He was a black-faced comedian. 
Twenty-three ; four-fifths ; fellow-citizens. 
The Queen-moon is on her throne. 


(e) To divide a word at the end of a line, 

Ex.—They came to the hall so that they would not dis- 
appoint their teacher. 

8. The INTERROGATION MARK is (?) used : 

(a) After a direct question. 

Ez.—Did you attend the concert ? 
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(a) To indicate doubt as to the accuracy of a statement. 
Ex.—Julius Cesar was born 100 B.c. (?). 

9. The ExcLaMATION Mark (!) is used : 

(a) After an interjection. 

Ex.—Aha ! I have found you at last. 


(b) To mark the expression of some strong emotion such as 
surprise, fear, joy, etc. 
Ex.—* Come back ! come back !”’ he cried in grief. 


2. USE OF CAPITALS 


10. CariraL LETTERS should be used : 

(a) At the beginning of every sentence. 

(b) At the beginning of every line of poetry. 
(c) At the beginning of a direct quotation. 


(d) At the beginning of each main division of a topical 
outline. 


Ex.—(See composition plans at the end of Appendix II.) 
(e) for the principal words of a title. 
Ex.—‘* New English of the Dictionary Language.” 
(f) For the pronoun “1” and the interjection ‘* O.”’ 
(g) For proper nouns and for adjectives or names derived 
from proper nouns, 
Ex.—Canada, Canadian; England, English; Liberal, 
Liberalism. 
(h) For the names of days and months. 
(i) For every great historical event or period. 
Ex.—The French Revolution ; The Twentieth Century. 
(7) For every personification of a quality of object. 
Ex.—And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 
O, Liberty ! I have pursued thee many a weary hour. 
(k) For names and titles referring to Deity. 
Ea.—There is a Power that rules the Universe. 
May Thy will be done. 
(1) For honorary titles, offices, and names of special 
organisations, 
Ez.—The Prime Minister of Canada; President; His 
Honour, The Lieutenant-Governor ; the Honour 
Society ; 1.0.D.E. 
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APPENDIX II 
1. THE ELEMENTS OF LANGUAGE 


We may define LANGUAGE as the expression of thoughts by 
means of words. A worp is the simplest unit of speech. 
It is a symbol of an idea or a thought. A PHRASE is a group 
of words which extends or develops a thought. A SENTENCE 
is a group of words which expresses a complete thought. 
A group of related sentences, which are used to develop more 
fully a thought, form a PARAGRAPH. Similarly, a group of 
related paragraphs, which combine to develop fully a particular 
topic, form a COMPOSITION. 'To summarise, then, the element 
of units of language are : 


The word, 

The phrase, 

The sentence, 
The paragraph, 
The composition. 


(a2) THE SENTENCE 


A sentence expresses a complete thought. But, since 
thoughts may be more or less involved, sentences of varying 
form are required to give adequate expression to such thoughts. 
Therefore, different forms are used to express the different 
types of thoughts. Classified according to form, there are 
four kinds of sentences, SimpLE, COMPLEX, COMPOUND, and 
CoMPOUND-COMPLEX. 


A Spite SENTENCE consists of one principal clause. It 
contains one subject and one predicate. 
Exz.—To the English he was a goodly and gallant gentleman. 
A CompLEXx SENTENCE consists of one principal clause and 
one or more subordinate clauses. 
Ex.—To the English he was a goodly and gallant gentleman, 
who had never turned his back upon the enemy. 


A CompouNnD SENTENCE consists of two or more principal 
clauses. 
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Ex.—To the English he was a goodly and gallant gentleman, 
and was remarkable, in that remarkable time, for 
his constancy and daring. 


A ComprouND-CoMPLEX SENTENCE is a combination of two 
or more principal clauses that are accompanied also by 
subordinate clauses. 

Ex.—To the English he was a goodly and gallant gentleman 

who had never turned his back upon an enemy, and 


was remarkable, in that remarkable time, for his 
constancy and daring. 


GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF SENTENCES 


The above four kinds of sentences may be represented 
graphically or pictorially as follows— 


(a) A Simple Sentence, by a single line ; as, 





(b) A Complex Sentence, by a line with one or more 
branches ; as, 


—— aa 


(c) A Compound Sentence, by two or more lines connected 
by links: as, 





RR TRE ARR TEE TEE RIE 











(d) A Compound-Complex Sentence, by two or more lines 
with or without one or more branches and connected by 
links ; as, 


ee A ees 
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The classification of sentences according to their form has 
been discussed. Sentences may be further classified on the 
basis of their style. In this connection there are three types, 
the LoosE sentence, the PERtopIc sentence, and the BALANCED 
sentence. 


In the PEeriopic sentence the main idea is placed last and 
the sense of the sentence is suspended until the end is reached. 


Ex.—At the door of the back room on the second floor, the 
Count paused. 


The PrEriopic sentence is formal in style and is a direct 
and rather dignified form of expression. It is more forceful 
than the Looss sentences, but it should not be used to excess. 


In the Loose sentence the main idea is placed at the begin- 
ning. 
Ez.—A low voice answered, and he went in, beckoning the 
doctor to follow. 


You will note that this sentence could end grammatically 
after answered or after in before the real end is reached. 


The Loose sentence is an easy conversational style, and is 
consequently used extensively. The better writers, however, 
use a combination of Loosr and PrEriopic sentences, and thus 
give variety and interest to their composition. A succession 
of LoosE sentences tends to make the style monotonous and 
ineffective. This fault should be guarded against. 


The BALANCED sentence can be recognised by its parallel 
form of expression. For example: 


Look at their grand, shaggy feet, that seem to grasp 
the firm earth, at the patient strength of their 
necks bowed under the heavy collar, at the mighty 
muscles of their struggling haunches. 


A modest, yet manly bearing; a strong, clear and 
natural enunciation ; an absence of boorishness in 
coming forward and in retiring ; these and similar 
points have much to do with success in debating. 


Another form of the BALANCED sentence is that in which 
two statements are weighed against or contrasted with’each 
other. 
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Ex.—To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

To give advice is easy ; to follow it, is often difficult. 
When a son goes out from home the father usually 
says, ‘* Well, son, take care of yourself ”’ ; while the 
mother whispers, ‘‘ Be a good boy, my son.” 


The BALANCED sentence lends animation and variety to a 
composition. This style is especially suited to exposition or 
argument where emphasis and contrast are required. 


HOW TO MAKE THE SENTENCE CLEAR 


The classification of sentences according to their form has 
been discussed. We shall next consider how to promote clear- 
ness in a sentence. Sentence structure is governed by certain 
laws. Two of the most important of these are the law of 
Unity and the law of Coherence. 


UNITY 


Unity has to do chiefly with the amount that is in a sentence. 
To possess unity, a sentence must express one complete 
thought. If it contains more than one thought, it violates 
the law of unity. On the other hand, if a sentence contains 
too little to completely express a thought, it also violates 
the principle of unity. Further, to possess unity, a sentence 
must be so constructed that the relationship between the 
parts is perfectly clear and logical. To summarise, we may 
say that a sentence lacks unity : 


( (a) if it contains more than one main thought, 
1 (b) if it contains less than one main thought. 
if (c) if the correct relationship between the parts is not 
Mearty indicated. 
A few examples will illustrate these faults. 


Ez.—I was on the Empress of Canada when she was in port ; 
she is a magnificent ship and sails between here and 
the Orient. 


This sentence contains more than one idea, and therefore 
lacks unity, The fault can be corrected by expressing each 
thought in a separate sentence. 
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I was on the Empress of Canada when she was in port. 
She is a magnificent ship. 
She sails between here and the Orient. 


The following expression does not express a complete 
thought : 


As I expected. 


The expression may be unified by completing the thought ; 
as, 


He arrived late, just as I expected. 
or 
As I expected, he arrived late. 


Note the following two expressions : 


It was dark before they reached home. The journey being 
long and arduous. 


The first expression possesses unity as one thought is 
completely expressed. The second expression lacks unity 
because it does not lead to any conclusion ; it possesses too 
little development to stand as a single sentence, Obviously, 
unity may be secured by subordinating the second expression 
to the first statement which contains the main idea; thus, 


Since the journey was long and arduous, it was dark before 
they reached home. 


In the sentence below the sentence-parts do not indicate 
the correct relationship. 


Ex.—The car skidded on the pavement and crashed into 
a telephone pole at the side of the road, and it was 
a new car. 


The last clause ‘‘ it was a new car,” appears to be quite 
independent from the rest of the sentence. This apparent 
lack of unity may be remedied by reconstructing the sentence ; 
thus, 


The car, which was a new one, skidded on the pavement and 
crashed into the telephone pole at the side of the road. 


The sentence now possesses true unity and indicates the 
proper relationship between the parts. 
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COHERENCE (Latin, coherere, to stick together) 


Coherence applies mainly to the reference and to the 
arrangement of the parts of a sentence. To possess coherence 
a sentence must be so constructed that its parts are arranged 
in their proper order, and the relationships between the parts 
is clearly shown. Lack of coherence is due to: 


_ (@) faulty placing of modifiers. 
_ (b) indefinite or faulty reference. 
(c) inaccurate choice of conjunctions. 
Ex.—Playing under the trees, the men saw two squirrels. 


In this sentence ambiguity results, due to the misplacement 
of the participial phrase. The sentence should read : 

The men saw two squirrels playing under the trees, 

For clearness, the modifier should be placed as near as 
possible to the word it modifies. The following example 
will illustrate how the meaning of a sentence changes when 
the position of the modifier is changed 


Only I saw John yesterday. 
I only saw John yesterday. 
I saw only John yesterday. 
I saw John, only yesterday. 
I saw John yesterday, only. 


' (b) Faulty reference causes ambiguity. 


Ex.—My attention was attracted by a person in an odd 
costume, while passing along the street. 


In this sentence it is not clear whether the expression 
“while passing along the street,’ refers to the observer or to 
the person observed. If the sentence is rearranged, the 
reference is made clear: thus, 


While I was passing along the street, my attention was 
attracted by a person in an odd costume. 
or 
My attention was attracted by an oddly-dressed 
person who was passing along the street. 
Often incoherence is due to the indefinite reference of the 
personal pronoun. 
Ex.—John told Alfred that he got a ride with his father. 
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The meaning of this sentence can be made definite by the 
use of direct narration. For examples, 


John said, ** I had a ride with your father, Alfred.” 
or 
John said to Alfred, ‘‘ I rode in with my father.”’ 


(c) In writing a complex or a compound sentence, we should 
be careful to use the connective which shows the right relation- 
ship between the clauses. 


Ex.—We were much surprised at his appearance and we 
did not question him. 


Obviously the wrong connective has been used in this 
sentence. It should read: 


We were much surprised at his appearance, but we did 
not question him. 
or, using correlatives, 
Although we were much surprised at his appearance, 
yet we did not question him. 


Ez.—A soft answer turneth away wrath; and grievous 
words stir up anger. 


In the sentence above, the connective and does not bring 
out the right relationship between the two ideas. They are 
contrasting statements and should be joined by the con- 
junction but. Thus, 


A soft answer turneth away wrath; but grievous words 
stir up anger. 


The beginner should familiarise himself with, and endeavour 
to adhere to, the following rules : 
1. Place the modifier as close as possible to the word it 
3 modifies. 
_. 2. Avoid placing the modifier between two expressions, 
: either of which it might modify. 
_ 8. Make the personal pronoun refer definitely to an ante- 
awk cedent which is used in the sentence. 
\) _4, Construct a sentence so that the reference of each word, 
tl phrase, or clause is made definite and clear. 
_5. Use the connective which indicates the proper relation- 
ship between the parts of the sentence. 


#5} 
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(6) THE PARAGRAPH 


The paragraph is the next unit of language above the 
sentence. It has been defined as a group of related sentences 
which are used'todévéelop more fully a thought!”"”°*The thought 
or topic developed by the paragraph is usually stated in a 
sentence near the beginning of the paragraph. This sentence 
is called the Topic Sentence. Sometimes, for the purpose of 
emphasis, the opte séiifence is placed at the end of the 
paragraph. In this position it serves as a climax for the 
preceding sentence or as a summary of the ideas previously 
expressed. For the beginner, it is better to state the topic 
near the beginning of the paragraph. 


PARAGRAPH UNITY 
The rules that govern sentence-unity apply also to para- 


graph-unity. To possess unity, a paragraph must develop 
fully..one..central thought. The law for paragraph unity 


might be stated thus: A paragraph must develop one topic 
only, and all the sentences in the paragraph must be related 
to that topic. You will be able to write a well-unified 
paragraph if you keep in mind these three ideas : 

1. The topic sentence should be definitely stated. 

2. The paragraph should develop one topic only, 

8. Each sentence should relate to the central theme of the 
paragraph. 

A very good test for unity is to summarise the thought 


of the paragraph in a single sentence. This will reveal 
whether or not there is any irrelevant material, 


COHERENCE 


Coherence has to do with making the thought of the para- 


graph clear. To give coherence to the paragraph, the sen- 
tences must be : 


(6) Closely linked in thought. 


‘ yin Arranged in their logical order. 
AY ( 


The sentences should follow each other in a clear, natural 
manner, and proceed thus, without interruption, until the 
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paragraph is completed. The following paragraph will 
illustrate how unity and coherence are observed : 


On first coming to the cathedral I noticed a few pigeons 
sitting on the roof and ledges very high up, and, not seeing 
them well, I assumed that they were of the common or 
domestic kind. By-and-by one cooed, then another; and 
recognising the stock-dove note I began to look carefully, 
and found that all the birds on the building—about thirty 
pairs—were of this species. Jt was a great surprise, for though 
we occasionally find a pair of stock-doves breeding on the ivied 
wall of some inhabited mansion in the country, it was a new 
thing to find a considerable colony of this shy woodland stock 
established on a building in a town. They lived there and 
bred there just as the common pigeon does on St. Paul’s, 
the Law Courts, and the British Museum in London. 

Only, unlike our metropolitan doves, the Salisbury doves 
though in the town are not of it. They come not down to mix 
with the currents of human life in the streets and open spaces ; 
they fly away to the country to feed, and dwell on the cathedral 
above the houses and people just as sea-birds—kittiwake 
and guillemot and gannet—dwell on the ledges of some vast 
ocean-fronting cliff. 

From Afoot in England, by Hudson. (Dents.) 


This paragraph contains Uniry, because : 
(a) In the first sentence the theme of the paragraph is 
stated ; namely, the Salisbury Doves. 


(b) Each sentence of the paragraph contains a definite 
observation concerning these birds. 


The expressions in italics give the paragraph COHERENCE. 
By-and-by links up the second sentence with the opening 
statement, ‘‘On first coming to the cathedral.” Jt was 
a great surprise refers to the discovery that these birds 
were stock-doves. They refers to the doves, and there refers 
back to ‘** building ’’ in the preceding sentence. Only intro- 
duces a contrasting statement. In the final assertion, they 
links the thought up with ‘‘ Salisbury doves,” in the preceding 
sentence, and at the same time by repetition keeps the 
attention fixed upon the actual theme of the paragraph. 


Exercise. 

In the following paragraph, underline the topic sentence, 
and indicate in what way the principles of unity and coherence 
are observed, 
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Instead of acorns the old oak still yields some rooks, 
pigeons, and stately pheasants, with their glossy feathers 
shining in the autumn sun. Thrushes carry wild hedge-fruit 
up on the broad platform formed by the trunk where the 
great limbs divide, and, pecking it to pieces, leave the seeds. 
These take root in the crevices, which widen out underneath 
into a mass of soft decaying ‘‘ touchwood ”’ ; and so from the 
crown of the tree there presently streams downwards long, 
trailing briars, bearing in June the sweet, wild roses and in 
winter, red oval fruit. Ivy comes creeping up, and in its 
thick warm coverts nests are built. Below, among the 
powdery ‘‘ touchwood,” which lines the floor of this living 
hut, great fungi push their heads up to the light. And here 
you may take shelter, when the rain comes unexpectedly 
pattering on the leaves, and listen, as it rises to a roar within 
the forest. Sometimes wild bees take up their residence in 
the hollow, slowly filling it with comb, buzzing busily to and 
fro ; and then it is not to be approached so carelessly, though 
so ready are all creatures to acknowledge kindness, that ere 
now I have even made friends with the inhabitants of a 
wasp’s nest. 


From Inhabitants of a Hollow Tree, by R. Jefferies. 


(c) THE COMPOSITION 
The composition is the complete unit of expression ; in it 
a subject reaches its full development. To achieve this 
development, a Composition logically falls into three divisions : 


| (a) Introduction, 
(b) Expansion of the topic, 
(c) Conclusion. 


These divisions should be kept in mind when you are 
organising material for an essay. 


UNITY 


The law of Unity should govern the Composition. That is, 
the writer should closely adhere to his subject and should 
avoid digressions, Unity requires that sufficient detail be 
included to give interest and adequate development to the 
Composition, but this detail should bear directly upon the 
central theme, 
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COHERENCE 


The law of Coherence requires that the incidents or elements 
of the Composition be arranged in test palurah order as to 
ime, position, and importance. er, the paragraphs 
should be panes together in thought. This transition can 
e secured by the repetition of a noun or pronoun used in a 
preceding paragraph, or by the use of such connecting expres- 
sions as therefore, accordingly, on that occasion, with this in 
view, in the meantime, as I was watching them, etc. A study 


of a few models will show how these principles of Unity and 
Coherence are observed. 


EMPHASIS 


Emphasis is the arrangement or device whereby force is 
given to expression. ‘Three simple guides to Emphasis are : 


(a) An arresting sentence at the beginning of the Compo- 
ition will attract the attention of the reader. 


(b) A striking, rhythmical, concluding paragraph will give 
strength and finish to the essay. 

(c) Single out the important idea or incident and make this 
dominate the whole composition. By stressing this central 
idea the writer creates a definite impression and invests the 
Composition with a particular significance. 


2. THE COMPOSITION PLAN 


In modern times we are recognising the value of Town 
Planning. If we could rebuild many of our Canadian cities, 
a much more systematic laying out would result—with ade- 
quate provision for industrial areas, residential sections, 
educational centres, recreation grounds, and the like. 

This principle of a well-ordered plan is also an essential in 
the building of a Composition. Once the theme is decided 
upon, the material should be selected and arranged in a system- 
atic and logical order. In planning the Composition, the writer 
should bear in mind the necessity of providing for a suitable 
introduction, a full discussion of the topic and a fitting 
conclusion. A few plans, made by pupils, are given in this 
chapter. These will serve to show some methods that are 
suitable in organising the material of the Composition. 


wI—17 
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Three types of composition are illustrated by the following 
plans: Narration, description, and exposition. 


NARRATION 

The narrative composition tells a story. The story may 
be real or imaginative. In relating an incident, the writer 
must be careful to arrange the various events of the episode 
in the order of their occurrence. 
Plan 1. 

General theme: How Gareth gained Bellicent’s consent 
for him to become a knight of King Arthur. 

Short Title : 

THE TEST OF GARETH 

I, InrropuctTion 

A. GaARETH’s AMBITION TO BECOME A Knicut OF KiNG 
ARTHUR’S CouRT. 


(a) pais day-dreams—always of deeds of knight- 
ood. 


(6) His brother Gawain and Modred—at Arthur’s 
Court. 


(c) His wish revealed to his mother. 


II. DrvVELOPMENT 
B. Gasrets’s MOTHER STAYS HIM AT HOME. 
(a) Her reasons. 
1. Lot’s infirmity—Gareth a comfort. 


2. Her unwillingness to part with her last tall 
son. 


3. Her plans for him, 
C. GARETH’S SUBTLE RUSE TO GAIN HIS MOTHER’S CONSENT. 
(a) The story of the boy and the golden egg. 
1. His mother’s admission of the true course of 
love. 
(b) The story of the two brides—Fame and Shame. 
D. THe TEST OF GARETH. 
(a) Bellicent’s appeal to her son’s obedience 


(b) Her challenge to his pride and ability. 
1. The conditions of her consent. 
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(c) Gareth’s joyful, eager acceptance of the con- 
ditions—To serve a year and a day as a kitchen 
knave. 


(d) The unhappy mother’s consent. 


III. Conciusion 
EK. GaretnH’s DEPARTURE. 
(a) His thoughtfulness for his mother, 


(6) His departure by night, attended by two trusty 
companions, 


(c) His high hopes and buoyant spirits as he sets forth 
on his journey. 


DESCRIPTION 


A Descriptive composition presents a vivid picture. The 
subjects of description may be many and varied. The 
Composition may describe a scene, an object, an event, a 
character, or an experience. It is important that the writer 
choose a particular point of view in his description and that he 
stick to this point of view. His aim should be also to bring 
out prominently some characteristic feature of the subject 
and make this feature predominate all other phases. Note 
how the following paragraph conveys the impression of gloomy 
bareness. 

It was certainly an extraordinary thing: the ragged- 
looking black-plumaged bird on its ragged nest of sticks in the 
deep shade, with one ray of intense sunlight on its huge nose- 
like beak and blood-red eyes, a sight to be remembered for a 
lifetime ! It recalled Zurbaran’s picture of the ‘* Kneeling 
Monk,” in which the man with everything about him is steeped 
in the deepest gloom except his nose, on which one ray of 
strong light has fallen. The picture of the monk is gloomy 
and austere in a wonderful degree: the crow in his interior 
with a sunlit big beak and crimson eyes looked nothing less 
than diabolical. 

This example will illustrate how effective description may 
be, if an endeavour is made to emphasise a certain quality or 
characteristic. 

Three outlines are here given. These represent three 
themes of description: A scene, an experience, and a daily 
event, 
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A WINTER FOG 
Plan 2, 


A. BEFORE THE Foe. 
(a) The mists. 
(b) The stillness. 
(c) The advancing fog. 


B. ENVELOPED BY THE Foc. 
(a) Rapidity of its movement. 
(b) Its overwhelming thickness. 
(c) Its clammy coldness. 
(d) Overhead—the sky. 


C. AFTER THE Foe. 
(a) Its sudden departure. 
(b) The clearness of the air. 
(c) The sun shining. 


A SUMMER BY THE SEA 
Plan 3. 


A. DEPARTURE FROM HOME AND ARRIVAL AT CAMP. 
(a) Preparation—loading the car. 
(b) Mishaps during the journey. 
(c) Arrival and reception by friends. 

B. Tue First Day. 


(a) Excitement of getting established. 
(b) Meals at camp. 

(c) The first swim. 

(d) A deep sleep. 


C. Four WEEKS OF COMPLETE HAPPINESS. 


(a) Delightful picnics and outings. 

(b) Exhilarating swims—and sunburns. 
(c) Boating and fishing. 

(d) Bonfires, clam-bakes, stories. 


D. Tae RETURN. 


(a) Farewells. 
(b) Home again after an uneventful journey. 
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A DAY IN SCHOOL 
Plan 4, 
I. Tur MorninG PERIODS. 
1. Rush at 9 a.m. 
2. Class incidents. 
38. Class work. 


II. Tur Noon Hoour. 
1. 12 o’clock rush. 
2. Dinner gossip. 
8. Recreation. 


Ill. Tue ArrERNOON PERIODS. 
Class incidents. 

. Class work. 

. Relief at 3.15. 

. Book hunt. 

. Departure. 
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EXPOSITION 


The fifth example illustrates a plan for an exposition. The 
expository composition is for the purpose of explaining a thing. 
Clear precise statements are necessary for this type of com- 
position. Each step in the explanation should follow in 
logical order. The student should make a distinction between 
the descriptive and the expository composition. The de- 
scriptive composition gives a picture of a thing, as if one were 
looking at it from the outside view. The expository compo- 
sition represents, rather a view from the inside. It is con- 
cerned with giving reasons, causes, results concerning the 
action or appearance of the object under observation. You 
may attempt to explain a theorem in geometry, the con- 
struction of an aeroplane, the composition of a chemical 
substance, or the miracle of frost patterns. All these represent 
exposition. 


THE SCREEN PICTURES 
Pian 5. 


I, Earty DEVELOPMENT. 
A. The Magic Lantern or Projector. 
1. A still picture. 
2. Uses. 


(a) To illustrate song and lectures. 
(b) To give instruction. 
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II. THe Morion-Picrure. 


A. Early experiments. 
1. First motion picture lasted 18 seconds. 
2. Development of longer reels—each reel 
about the length of a stage turn. 


B. The Story-Picture—portrayal of real life. 


C. Acting. 
1. Character portrayal. 
2. Emotional and Dramatic elements. 
3. Artistic scenic effects. 


D. A profitable business, 
1. Luxurious Motion-Picture Houses. 
2. Hollywood—where pictures are produced. 
(a) Homes of Actors and Actresses. 


III. Tue Movietone PIcrures. 


A. A recent development. 
1. Reception by the public. 
2. Preliminary defects. 


B. Story with motion and sound. 
1. Character portrayal more real. 
2. Life-situations more clearly presented. 
8. More entertaining. 
4. Acting ability not the only requisite—a 
good voice, 


C. Possibilities. 
1. Assume functions of the legitimate stage— 
Sir Martin Harvey’s proposal. 
2. Medium for political speeches. 
8. Educational possibilities. 


3. SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 


Learning to ride a Bicycle. 
A Day in Tight Shoes. 
Toothache. 

In the Dentist’s Chair. 

A Motor-Cycle Ride. 
Making a Pie. 

Catching a Mouse. 
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Fishing for Crabs. 

Eating Watermelon. 
Whaling. ; 
Deep Sea Fishing. 

Life on a Farm. 

Babies. 

Boarding Houses. 

Sleep Walkers. 

A Used-Car. 

Stamp Collecting. 

Aviation. 

Totem Poles, 

Nicknames. 

Dreams. 

My Relations. 

Superstitions. 

Auto Camps. 

A Movie-Picture Plot. 

A Castle in the Air. 

A Vision of the Future Life. 
Julius Cesar Returns to Earth Again. 
The World in a.p. 20380. 

A Telephone Conversation. 
The Indians of British Columbia. 
An Indian Myth. 

Christmas Eve. 

St. Valentine. 

Skyscrapers. 

A Mountain Stream, 
Waterfalls. 

A Green Hillside. 

A Sunset Sky 

A Country Road. 

A Deserted House. 

A Rock-bound Coast. 

The Cariboo Trail. 

The Fraser Canyon. 

A Windy Day. 

Clouds over Sea. 

A Snow Scene. 

Mountain Peaks, 

The Moon. 

A Biography of a Wild Animal. 
Harrison Hot Springs, 
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Banff. 

Lake Louise. 

Stanley Park. 
Brickmaking. 

The Sugar Industry. 
Hog-killing. 

The Composition of Milk. 
The Exhibition. 

Radium. 


4. HINTS FOR YOUNG ESSAY-WRITERS 


1. Draft out a plan or outline before you begin to write 
the essay. 


2. You may sometimes think that you know nothing of 
the subject in hand. By asking yourself a few questions 
about the subject—How ? What? Where ? When ? etc.— 


you will often find that ideas in plenty will float into your 
mind. 


3. Never use a word the meaning of which you do not 
clearly understand. As a rule, choose the simple, homely 
word in preference to the long, fine, foreign word. 


4, Be sparing of your adjectives, and choose them carefully. 
Don’t exaggerate. Don’t try and show off. Be natural. 


5. Keep out of your work all slang expressions and collo- 
quialisms. 


6. Vary the length and structure of your sentences. 


7. It is often difficult to commence your essay. Sometimes 


an apt quotation makes a good beginning. Try to conclude 
your essay with a telling sentence. 


8. Read and study carefully the work of the great Essay- 
writers : Addison, Lamb, Macaulay, Ruskin, and Stevenson. 
Learn many of their choicest passages by heart, and try and 
imitate their work as well as you can. 


9. Keep a commonplace book for entering the extracts of 
prose and poetry which appeal to you most. 


10. If you fail, after trying hard at an exercise, set to 


work again. Failure is often the highway to success in 
Kssay-writing. 
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APPENDIX III 


GRAMMAR REDUCED TO A MINIMUM 
LANGUAGE is the expression of thoughts by means of words. 


GRAMMAR teaches us how to write and speak a language 
correctly. 


A SENTENCE is a complete thought expressed in words. 


There are two parts to every sentence— 
1, THe Namine Part (Subject). 
2. THe TELLING Part (Predicate). 


Examples— 
Subject. Predicate. 
(The Naming Part) (The Telling Part) 
The way was long. 
The wind was cold. 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 
His withered cheek and seemed to have known a better 
tresses grey day. 
The harp, his sole remain- was carried by an orphan boy. 
ing joy, 
He was the last of all the bards, 


who sang of Border chivalry. 


A Parasz is a group of words without a subject or a predi- 
cate, which has the function of a single part of speech. 


A CLAUSE is a group of words which possesses a subject 
and a predicate. There are two classes of clauses. 


(a) A Principal Clause is one which expresses the main 
thought of the sentence. 


(6) A Subordinate Clause is one which does not make com- 
plete sense by itself but is dependent upon some word or 
clause in the sentence. A Subordinate Clause may be used 
as a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 
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Ez.—My heart leaps up when I behold a rainbow in the sky. 

My heart leaps up.—Principal Clause, expressing the main 
thought. 

When I behold a rainbow in the sky.—Subordinate Adverbial 
Clause of Time, modifying the verb ‘“‘ leaps.” 


In the sky.—Prepositional Phrase, Adjectival, modifying 
the noun, ‘‘ rainbow.” 


When words are classified according to the part they play 
in our language they are known as Parts of Speech. These 
are eight in number— 


1. Noun; 2. Pronoun; 8. Adjective; 4. Verb; 5. Ad- 
verb; 6. Preposition ; 7. Conjunction ; 8. Interjection. 


1. A Noun is the name of a person, place, or thing; as 
John, Victoria, anger. 


2. A PRONOUN is a word that stands for a noun; as, his 
book ; her slate ; it is good. 


3. An ADJECTIVE is a word that modifies a noun or a pro- 
noun ; as, the large apple ; twelve people ; this dog. 


4. A VERB is a word used to make an assertion, to ask a 
question, or to express a command ; as, 


(a) The sun shines brightly. 
(b) Did you call me ? 
(c) Close the window. 


5. An ADVERB is a word that modifies (alters the meaning 
of) a verb or an adjective or another adverb; as, The boy 
reads well ; I am quite ready ; he ran very fast. 


6. A PREPOSITION is a word which is used with a noun or 
pronoun to show its relation to some other word in the sen- 
tence as, The book is on the table. He is tired of reading. 


7. A CONJUNCTION is a joining word. It connects words, 
phrases, or clauses ; as, 


(a) Do you deliver the ‘* Sun ” or the “‘ Province ” ? 
(b) The mouse ran across the room and up the wall. 
(c) He listened while I read the report, 
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8. An INTERJECTION is a word thrown into the sentence as 
it were, and has no connection with other words. It is used 
to express emotion or to attract attention; as, Hurrah! 
Alas! Oh! Hallo! 


PARSING 


When we parse a word we state— 


1. Its CLassiF1caTION—To what part of speech and to what 
subdivision of that part of speech it belongs. 


2. Its INFLEcTION—Its change or variation in form. 


3. Its Synrax—Its use, or the relation it bears to other 
words in the sentence. 


ANALYSIS 


To Analyse a sentence is to separate it into its component 
parts. In very simple analysis we may divide a sentence into 
two parts only: 1. Complete Subject, and 2. Complete 
Predicate. 

In detailed analysis, however, we have often to deal with 
another part of the sentence called the Object. To under- 
stand what the Object is it is necessary to know what is 
meant by a Transitive Verb. 


Verbs are divided into two main classes— 

1. Transitive (passing Over). 

2. Intransitive (not passing over). 

A TRANSITIVE VERB expresses an action which does not 
stop with the agent or doer, but passes over to and affects 
some other person or thing. 

Ex.—The boy kicked the football. 

An INTRANSITIVE VERB expresses an action which stops 


with the agent or doer, and is not directed towards some 
other person or thing. 


Ex.—tThe child sleeps. 
A verb is also intransitive when it does not express action. 
Ex.—Feathers are light. 


The SimptE Oxsect is the word which denotes the person 
or thing towards which the action expressed by the transitive 
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verb is directed. Some transitive verbs take two Objects, one © 
called Direct and the other Indirect. | 
Ex.—The man gave the boy money. | 
Money is the Direct and boy the Indirect Object. | 

7 


In the full analysis of a sentence, the following method 
of subdivision is a convenient one— 


(Analyse :—The brave fireman rescued the sleeping child 


first.) 








CoMPLETE SuBJECT, | CoMPLETE PREDICATE. 





Simple | Modifiers of 
Subject. Subject. 





Simple | Modifiers of 


Simple | Modifiers of 
Predicate Predicate. 


Object.| Object. 














fireman 1. the child 


2. brave 


rescued first 1. the 


| 2. sleeping 

















THe SUBJECT OF A SENTENCE MAY BE— 


1. Anoun: The man fell. 
2. A pronoun: He hurt himself. 


3. An adjective used as a noun: The poor are often miser- 
able. 


4, An infinitive: To swim is pleasant. 
5. A gerund (verbal-noun): Swimming is pleasant. 
6. A noun clause: That he is ill is certain. 
7. A noun phrase: Playing ball is a popular pastime. 
To conquer Gaul was Czsar’s ambition, 


8. The expletive may act as the provisional subject of the 
sentence; Jt is raining to-day. 
There were three crows in the field. 


A MopIFiIrER OF A SUBJECT MAY BE— 


1. An adjective: The west wind brings rain. 


2. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case: Henry’s 
book is lost. : 

3. A noun in apposition: Napoleon, a military genius, con- 
quered nearly the whole of Europe. 
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4. An adjective clause or phrase: The boy who is idle 
never prospers. The soldier, loyal to his officer, promptly 
obeyed. 


5. A participle (Verbal-Adjective) or participial phrase : 
The swollen river was difficult to cross. The prisoner, running 
at full speed, escaped. 


6. A prepositional phrase: The trees in this forest are 
very large. 


THE OBJECT OF A SENTENCE AND ITS MODIFIERS— 

The object following a transitive verb is a noun or its 
equivalent. 

Exactly the same substitutes may be used for the noun, as 
object, as are used above for the noun, as subject. 

The modifiers of the object are adjectives or their equiva- 


lents, and the modifiers, given above, can also be applied to 
the object. 


MopiIFIERS OF PREDICATE 


The meaning of a verb in the predicate may be extended 
or limited by— 


1, An adverb: He sings well. 
2. Adverb clause: He was surprised when I told him. 
3. A prepositional phrase : He came to my house. 


4, The infinitive, or infinitive phrase: He returned home 
to die. The boy ran to meet his father. 


THE NOUN: CLASSIFICATION 
Nouns may be divided into the following classes— 


1. Proper Nouns. 

2. Common Novuns. 

3. COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 
4. ABSTRACT NOUNS. 


1. A Proper Noun is the name of some particular person, 
place, animal, or thing; as, John, Rin-Tin-Tin, Rab, horse, 
Ottawa, St. Lawrence. 

2. A Common Noun is a name common to all things of 
the same class or kind ; as, boy, girl, city, town, village, horse, 
house, field, stone, wheat. 
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8. A CoLLECTIVE Noun is a name given to a group or — 
collection of persons, animals, or things ; as, crowd, regiment, — 
army, herd, flock, fleet. 


4. An Asstract Nown is the name of a quality, action, or | 
state; as, goodness, softness, kindness, running, swimming, — 
health, illness. 


Note: 1. The names of the Arts and Sciences are abstract © 
nouns ; as, geometry, botany, geography, grammar, arithmetic. 


2. The Vrersat-Nown is also an abstract noun. It may 
take the form of— 


(a) The simple infinitive. 
(b) The gerund (the verbal-noun ending in ing). 


Ex.—He likes to swim. To run is healthful. Helping 
the needy is one’s duty. 


THE NOUN: ITS INFLECTIONS 


Nouns are infected to show GENDER, NUMBER, and CASE. 


I. GENDER 


Gender (Latin genus, a kind) in Modern English is the 
form of a noun or pronoun which marks the sea of the thing 
signified. 

Nouns which denote the male sex are said to be of the 
MASCULINE Gender ; as, boy, man, horse, tiger. 

Nouns which denote the female sex are said to be of the 
FEMININE Gender ; as, girl, woman, mare, tigress. 

Nouns which are used for both males and females are said 
to be of the Common Gender ; as, child, bird, animal, fish. 

Nouns which are the names of things without life and 
things without sex, strictly speaking, have no gender, but 
they are usually said to be of the NrEuTER (Latin neuter— 
neither) Gender ; as, wood, chair, house, town. 


Ways of Denoting Gender. In English there are three 
ways of making a distinction between Nouns of the Masculine 
and Feminine Gender— 


1. By use of a suffix; as, hero, heroine ; shepherd, shep- 
herdess ; executor, executriz. 
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2. By the use of a prefix; as, man-servant, maid-servant ; 
he-goat, she-goat. 

3. By the use of a separate word ; as, king, queen ; brother, 
sister ; man, woman. 


II. NuMBER 


Number is the change in the form of a word to show whether 
one or more than one is meant. 

If a noun is used to denote one only, it is said to be in 
the SincuLAR Number. If it is used to denote more than one, 
it is said to be in the PLURAL Number. 


1. The plural of nouns is generally formed from the singular 
by adding s or es ; as, boy, boys; ship, ships ; horse, horses ; 
brush, brushes ; church, churches. 

2. Some nouns have irregular plurals— 

(a) Nouns whose plurals are formed by adding en to the 
singular ; as, ox, oxen; child, children ; brother, brethren. 

(6) By a change of vowel sound; as, man, men; foot, 
feet ; mouse, mice. 

(c) Foreign plurals often follow the usage of the language 
from which they are derived; as, datum, data; locus, loc? ; 
appendiz, appendices ; phenomenon, phenomena; madame, 
mesdames ; beau, beauz. 


Note.—{i) Some nouns have no singular: as, clothes, 
scissors, spectacles. (ii) Some nouns have the same form for 
both singular and plural; as, sheep, salmon, deer, grouse, 
swine, cannon, fish. (iii) Some nouns ending in s are singular ; 
as, measles, civics, politics. 


III. Case 


Case is the form of a noun or pronoun which shows its 
relation to some other word in the sentence. 

1. When a noun or pronoun is the subject of a verb it is 
in the NOMINATIVE case ; as— 


The dog bit the man. 
He went away. 


When the noun represents a person or thing spoken to ; 
as— 
Henry ! go home. 
‘O Death ! where is thy sting ? 
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the case is called the NOMINATIVE OF ADDRESS, or the Voca- | 
TIVE (calling) case. | 

When a noun or pronoun is followed by a participle and — 
stands apart from the rest of the sentence, it is said to be 
NOMINATIVE ABSOLUTE ; as— 


The wind being favourable, we sailed away. 


2. When the noun or pronoun represents the Direct © 
Object of an action, or comes after a preposition, it is in | 
the OBJECTIVE or ACCUSATIVE Case ; as— 


The wheel struck the boy. 
He fell to the ground. 
I saw him. 


3. The Dative case is the form of a noun or pronoun — 
when it stands for the Indirect Object of an action ; as— 


{ lent him a penny. 
He gave the horse some corn. 


4. The PossEssIvE or GENITIVE case is that form of a 
noun or pronoun which shows that the person or thing repre- 
sented is the possessor of something ;, as— 


The minister’s house. 
His dog. Her bat. 


FORMATION OF POSSESSIVE OR GENITIVE CASE 


1. When the noun is in the Singular Number, the Posses- 
sive case is formed by adding ’s ; as— 


The man’s coat. 


2. When the noun is in the Plural Number and ends in s, 
then the apostrophe only is added ; as— 


The boys’ play-ground. 


3. When the plural form of the noun does not end in s the 
possessive case is formed by adding ’s ; as— 


The children’s play-ground. 
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SYNTAX 
Syntax means the correct arrangement of words in sen- 
tences. The rules of syntax deal with— 


1. The influence that one word in a sentence has over 
another. (GOVERNMENT.) 

Thus, a transitive verb and a preposition ‘‘ govern’ a noun 
or pronoun, 

2. The relation that one word in a sentence has to another. 
(AGREEMENT.) 

Thus, a verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person. 


3. The order of words in sentences. (ORDER.) 


SYNTAX OF THE NOUN—NOMINATIVE CASE 


A noun in the Nominative case may be used— 
1. As the subject of a sentence— 


The fire burns brightly. 


2. In apposition to a noun or pronoun in the Nominative 


case— 
William the Conqueror defeated Harold. 


3. As the complement of an intransitive or passive verb of 
incomplete predication (Predicate Nominative). 


The king was a wise man. 
Alfred was made king. 


4. As a nominative absolute in conjunction with a par- 
ticiple— 
The weather being wet, we stayed at home. 
5. As nominative of address. (Vocative Case.)— 
Mary, go and call the cattle home. 


POSSESSIVE OR GENITIVE CASE 
A noun in the Possessive or Genitive case is attached to 
another noun. It does not always denote actual possession. 
Sometimes it has the force of an adjective. 
Singer’s sewing machine ; Colman’s mustard; the day’s 
work. 


11i—18 
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THE OBJECTIVE 


A noun in the Objective or Accusative case may be used— _ 
1. As the Direct Ossect of a transitive verb— 


He ate the apple. 
2. As the INpirEcT Oxssect of a transitive verb— 
The king gave the slave his freedom. 


3, In Aprosirion to a noun or pronoun in the objective | 
case (Objective in Apposition)— 


I saw John the coachman. 


4. As the COMPLEMENT of a transitive verb of incomplete — 
predication (Predicate Objective)— 


They elected him king. 


5. As ADVERBIAL ADJuNCcTS denoting time, space, degree, 
or measure (Adverbial Objective)— 


He lived a hundred years. 
He swam a mile. 
He weighs ten stones. 


6. After a Preposition : He came into the room. 


7, As COGNATE OBJECT (i.e. when the object has a meaning 
similar to that expressed by the verb). 


I have run a good race. 


8. As RETAINED OBJECT. 
The prisoner was given his liberty. 


THE VERB 


CLASSIFICATION 
1, TRANSITIVE Verbs. 2. INTRANSITIVE Verbs. 
3. VERBS OF INCOMPLETE PREDICATION. 
4, AUXILIARY Verbs. 


TRANSITIVE and INTRANSITIVE Verbs have already been 
defined (see page 267). 
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VERBS OF INCOMPLETE PREDICATION. Some verbs cannot 
form a predicate by themselves, and are therefore termed 
Verbs of Incomplete Predication. 'To make the sense com- 
plete they require what is called a Complement. 


Ex.—(1) The poor man seems ill. 
(2) He is unhappy. 
AvuxriAry (helping) Verss. There are six of these: shall, 


will, be, have, may, do. They help other verbs to express 
voice, mood, or tense. 


Ex.—(1) Ishall come. Hewill go. (Aux. of future tense.) 


(2) He may succeed. (Aux. of the subjunctive 
mood.) 


(8) The man was killed. (Aux. of the passive voice.) 


Verbs are not only classified, according to the work they 
do, into Transitive, Intransitive, and Auxiliary, but are sub- 
classified according to their form of Inflection. In this way 
verbs are again divided into two classes— 


1. Srrone Verbs. 
2. WEAK Verbs. 


1. Strone Verbs. All verbs whose past tense is formed 
by changing the vowel sound of the root syllable and with- 
out the addition of a suffix are called StrRONG ; as— 


Swim, swam ; spring, sprang ; blow, blew. 


2. Weak Verbs. All verbs which form the past tense 
and past participle by adding d, ed, or t to the present tense 
are called WEAK ; as— 


Talk, talked; deal, dealt. 


A few verbs, as may, can, ought, shall, must, have no 
participles, and therefore are called DEFECTIVE VERBs. 


INFLECTION 


Verbs are inflected to show difference of Vorcre, Moon, 
TENSE, NUMBER, and PERSON. 

1, Voice is that form of a transitive verb which indicates 
whether the subject of the sentence stands for the doer or 
for the receiver of the action expressed by the verb. In the 
former case the transitive verb is in the ACTIVE voice; in 
the latter, in the PASSIVE voice. 
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Ex.—{1) The bird ate the snail. (Active.) 
(2) The snail was eaten by the bird. (Passive.) 


Note.—Only transitive verbs can have a Passive Voice. 
2. Moop means manner, and is the change in the form of 


a verb by means of which we can show the manner in which 
the action is represented. The moods are three in number— 


(a) The INDICATIVE. (c) The SUBJUNCTIVE. 
(b) The IMPERATIVE. 


(a) The INpIcATIVE is the mood by which we state a fact, 
ask a question, or express a supposition which is stated as an 
actual fact. 


Ex.—I saw the man. Was he hurt? If he crossed the 
road, he was to blame. 


(b) The IMPERATIVE is the mood by which we express a 
command or make a request. 

Ex.—Come quickly. Give me the book. 

(c) The SuBJUNCTIVE is the mood by which we express— 

(1) A wish. Ewv.—May he succeed ! 

(2) A condition or supposition. Hzv.—If he were here, I 
should go. 


(8) A purpose. Ha.—I showed him the letter, that he 
might read it. 


(4) A doubt. Ha.—It may rain to-day. 


3. NuMBER and Person. The verb agrees with its sub- 
ject in Number and Person. 


4, TENSE means time, and is the variety of form assumed 
by a verb to show— 


(a) The time of an action. (PRESENT, Past, FuTURE.) 


(b) The state of an action (its completion or non-completion.) 
i. It may be referred to as still going on. (The 
PROGRESSIVE or IMPERFECT tenses.) 
ii. It may be referred to as completed or perfected. 
(The PERFECT tenses.) 
or iii. It may be referred to without mention of its com- 
pletion or non-completion. (The INDEFINITE 
tenses.) 


We thus get the following table of tenses for the verb 
** to call.” 
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TABLE OF TENSES 
OF THE VERB 


“ERO La Alle eg 2 
Indicative Mood Active Passive 
Present Indefinite I call I am called 
Present Progressive I am calling I am being called 
Present Perfect I have called I have been called 
Past Indefinite I called I was called 
Past Progressive I was calling I was being called 
Past Perfect I had called I had been called 
Future Indefinite I shall call I shall be called 
Future Progressive I shall be calling I shall be being 
called 
Future Perfect I shall have called I shall have been 
called 


SYNTAX OF THE VERB 
1. AGREEMENT. 
A verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 
2. GOVERNMENT. 
The Direct Object, the Indirect Object, and the Comple- 
ment have already been dealt with. 
3. SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 


(a) When a verb in the main clause is in the Present or 
Future tense, the verb in a subordinate clause may be in 
any tense— 

Ex.—({1) I shall come, if I am able. 

(2) I feel quite well now, so that I shall come. 

(b) When a verb in the main clause is in the Past Tense, 
the verb in the subordinate clause must also be in the Past— 

Ex.—I started, after I had finished my work. 


OTHER FORMS OF THE VERB 


INFINITIVE, GERUND, PARTICIPLE 


An INFINITIVE is a form of the verb accompanied usually 
by the sign fo. It is used as a noun, as an adjective, or as 
an adverb. 
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Examples : 


Noun—Used as a subject: To read is a pleasure. 
Used as a complement: Our desire is to help you. 
Used as an object: They refuse to play. 


Adjective—Mcdifying a noun: He has some money to spend. 


Adverb—Modifying a verb: He came to investigate the case. 
Modifying an adjective : That is easy to do. 


A GERUND is a form of the verb, ending in ing, that is used 
as a noun. 
Examples : 

Used as a subject: Reading is a pleasure. 

Used as a complement : Seeing is believing. 

Used as object of a verb: We enjoy reading. 

Used as object of a preposition: He is fond of reading. 


A PARTICIPLE is a form of the verb that is used as an 
adjective. It is called a verbal-adjective. 


Examples : 


Used to modify a noun: I heard the ripple washing in the 
reeds, 

Used to modify a pronoun: Laughing and shouting, they 
rushed from the building. 


ADJECTIVES 
CLASSIFICATION 


Quantitative Adjectives. 
Qualitative Adjectives. 
Demonstrative Adjectives. 


1. QUANTITATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


(a) DerINITE NumerAL ADJECTIVES which denote an 
exact number, as— 


(1) One, two, three, four, etc. 
These are called CarDINAL NUMERALS. 


(2) First, second, third, fourth, etc. 


These are called OrDINAL NUMERALS. 
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(6) INDEFINITE NUMERAL ADJECTIVES, which do not denote 
any exact number, as— 


some, any, all, many. 


2. QUALITATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


(a) Adjectives derived from Proper names, which are 
sometimes called Proper Adjectives, as— 


Canadian, English, Italian, American. 
(6b) Adjectives that denote the kind, or sort, or quality, 


as— 
good, black, kind, sharp. 


3. DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES, that point out a thing, 
as— 
this, that, these, those. 


(a) The Demonstrative Adjectives a, an, and the are some- 
times called ARTICLES. 

(b) The DisrrisuTIvE NUMERALS each, every, either, 
neither, and another are classed as Demonstrative Adjectives. 


INFLECTION 
Adjectives are now only inflected for comparison. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


1. When an adjective is used in its simplest form and 
without any comparison being implied, the adjective is said 
to be of the Posi1TIvE DEGREE, as— 


little, good, few, white, many. 


2. When two things are compared, the adjective used is 
said to be of the COMPARATIVE DEGREE, as— 
John is faller than I. 
My horse is larger than his. 
8. When more than two things are compared, the adjective 
used is said to be of the SUPERLATIVE DEGREE as— 


William is the best boy in the class. 
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FORMATION OF DEGREES OF COMPARISON 


1, Add er to the Positive to form the Comparative, and 
est to form the Superlative. 


2. If the adjective consists of more than one syllable it is 
often compared by the use of more and most, as— 


careful, more careful, most careful. 


3. Some adjectives are compared irregularly— 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
good better best 
bad worse worst 
hind hinder hindmost 
much more most 
many more most 
little less least 


Syntax of Adjectives. —Adjectives are used to qualify y or 
limit the meaning of nouns or pronouns. 


Agreement of Adjectives.—Except the two adjectives this 
and that, which have the plural forms these and those, all 
English adjectives have lost their inflections. They cannot 
now, therefore, be said to agree with the nouns. It is better 
to say that they limit the meaning of nouns with which 
they are connected. 


Distributive Adjectives.—The distributives each, every, 
either, neither, are singular and must be followed by singular 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, as— 


England expects every man to do his duty. 
Each of the crew was a good sailor. 

Either of the men is suitable. 

Neither of the exercises was right. 


Comparison of Adjectives.—The superlative should not be 
used when only two things are being compared, nor should 
the comparative be used when more than two things are in 
question. 


Order.—The adjective generally precedes the noun, but 
sometimes for the sake of emphasis it is placed after, as— 


He was a man both brave and true. 
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PRONOUN 
CLASSIFICATION 


1. Personal. 3. Interrogative. 5. Reflexive or Compound 
2. Relative. 4. Demonstrative. 6. Indefinite. [Personal. 


DEFINITIONS 
1. PERSONAL pronouns are used for the three persons— 
(a) The First person, or person speaking, as— 

I, we, our, us. 
(6) The Second person, or person spoken to, as— 

thou, ye, you, your. 
(c) The Third person, or person spoken of, as— 
he, she, it. 

(The compound pronouns himself, herself, myself, ourselves, 
etc., are sometimes called REFLEXIVE.) 

2. The RELATIVE pronoun relates to some noun or pro- 
noun already used, and also does the work of a conjunc- 
tion, as— 

who, which, that, whom. 

Ex.—I saw a man who was lame. 

(The noun or pronoun to which the relative pronoun refers 
is called its ANTECEDENT.) 

8. The INTERROGATIVE pronoun is one that is used for 
asking a question, as— 

Who is there ? 
What do you want ? 

4, A DEMONSTRATIVE pronoun is one that points out some 
noun, and is used instead of it, as— 

This apple is better than that I gave you. 
I have seen your roses, these are finer. 

5. REFLEXIVE pronouns are formed by adding self to my, 

your, him, and her ; and selves to our, your, and them. 


These pronouns are used in two ways: 
(a) As the object of a verb denoting the same person as 


the subject, as— 
He hurt himself. 
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(6) To show emphasis, as— 
I will do it myself. 


6. INDEFINITE pronouns are so called because they do not 
stand for any particular person or thing. 


Ex.—Many are called, but few are chosen. 
One can never tell. 


INFLECTION 


The Personal Pronouns are inflected to show Gender, 
Number, Person, and Case. 


TABLE SHOWING INFLECTION OF PERSONAL 











PRONOUNS 
CasE. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1st 2nd 3rd Person, 1st 2nd 8rd 
Person, | Person. oT a ae Person, | Person, | Person. 

Nom.. . I thou |he she it we you they 
oe \ (Acc.){| me thee | him her it us you them 
Poss. (Gen.) my thy his her its our your | their 

or or or or or or 


mine | thine hers ours yours | theirs 





The Relative Pronoun who is inflected to show Case— 


Nom, who, 
Obj. or Acc. whom. 
Poss. or Gen. whose. 


The Demonstrative Pronouns this and that are inflected 
to show Number-— 


Sing. Plur. 
this these 
that those 


SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUN 


Agreement.—Pronouns agree in Gender, Number, and Person 
with the nouns for which they stand. 
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ADVERBS 
CLASSIFICATION 


1. Adverbs may be classified as— 


1. SmmeLte Adverbs. 
2. CONJUNCTIVE Adverbs. 
8. INTERROGATIVE Adverbs, 


A Smmp.eE adverb merely modifies the meaning of the word 
to which it is added. 


Ex.—The stream runs fast. 


A CONJUNCTIVE adverb not only modifies the meaning of 
another word, but also acts as a conjunction or joining word. 


Ex.—I shall come, when I am wanted. 


An INTERROGATIVE adverb is one which introduces a 
question. (When, why, where, how, whence, whither, 
wherefore.) 


_Ex.—When did you come? Whither are you going ? 


Adverbs may also be classified according to their mean- 
ing, as— 

1. Adverbs of Time: when, then, now, after, immediately, 
etc. 


2. Adverbs of PLace: there, where, here, hence, whither, 
thence, etc. 


8. Adverbs of MANNER: well, badly, how, however, as, 
GG; 


4. Adverbs of REPETITION or CONTINUITY: once, twice, 
thrice, ete. 

5. Adverbs of DEGREE or QUANTITY : very, almost, scarcely, 
quite, much, etc. 

6. Adverbs of Reason and CONSEQUENCE: therefore, 
wherefore, why, thus, etc. 


7. Adverbs of AFFIRMATION and NEGATION: yes, yea, aye, 
certainly, no, not, nay, etc. 


INFLECTION 


2. COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. Some adverbs have degrees 
of comparison, 
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There are two ways of comparing adverbs— 


1. By the addition of er and est; hard, harder, hardest. 
2. By the addition of more and most: quickly, more 
quickly, most quickly. 


The following irregular forms call for attention— 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
much more most 
well better best 
near nearer neat (nearest) 
forth further furthest 
little less least 
late later (latter) last (latest) 
all (badly) worse worst 


Forms or ADVERBS 
3. Some adverbs are the same in form as the correspond- 
ing adjectives and prepositions— | 
He came in (adverb). He fell in the river (preposition). — 
He works hard (adverb). He has a hard task (adjective). 


Note.—The same word may be used as a different part of 
speech according to the work it performs at different times. 


SYNTAX 
4. Position.—There is no fixed rule for the position of 
an adverb in a sentence. It can often be moved about. 
Ex.—I arrived quickly. Quickly I arrived. I quickly 
arrived. 


THE PREPOSITION 
SYNTAX 
Position and GoviRNMENT.—The usual place for a pre- 
position is before the noun or pronoun which it governs in 
the objective case. 
Ex.—He was born in the month of June. 
I stood near him. 


Note.—In relative and interrogative clauses, the preposi- 
tion is sometimes placed at the end. 
Ex,—(1) I saw the man whom you spoke of. 
(2) What are you thinking about ? 
(8) I asked him whom he was looking for. 
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THE CONJUNCTION 


CLASSIFICATION 
There are two kinds of conjunctions— 


1. CO-ORDINATE conjunctions, which join words, clauses, 
or sentences of the same rank or order, as— 


John and Mary have come to town. 
He came and looked, but did nothing. 


2. SUBORDINATE conjunctions, which join subordinate 
clauses to principal clauses, as— 


He said that he would come. 
It is uncertain whether I can come or not. 


(Certain conjunctions are used in pairs and are sometimes 
called CORRELATIVE CONJUNCTIONS; as, etther ... or, both 
ae Gnd, Wheihers we. OF, netthenis.. 5 Nor.) 


APPENDIX IV 
EXERCISES IN PARSING AND ANALYSIS 


I. Divide the following verses into sentences, and pick out 
the Subject and Predicate in each— 


(a) A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 


(b) It was not in the battle ; 
No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 


(c) You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 


(d) No mate, nor comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door ! 
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II. From the excerpt “The Acquittal of the Bishops,” 
pages 156 to 161, pick out— 


. A Simple Sentence. 

. A Complex Sentence. 

. A Compound Sentence. 

. A Compound-Complex Sentence. 
. A Principal Clause. 

. A Subordinate Clause. 

. A Phrase. 


IQ OU & be 


III. Pick out from the following lines— 


(a) A transitive verb. 
(b) An intransitive verb. 


By day, along the astonished lands, 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night Arabia’s crimson sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 


IV. Analyse fully the above two clauses. 


V. Point out the subject in each of the following sen-— 
tences— 


. The soldier was wounded. 

. He was in great pain. 

. The good are happy. 

To labour is to pray. 

To hunt a tiger is dangerous sport. 

. Cycling is good exercise. 

. That he is innocent seems clear. 

. There appeared before him, an old magician. 
. It is time for bed. 


OO IRD OB 0 DO 


VI. From the above sentences show the various forms 
that the subject of a sentence may take. 


VII. Point out the modifiers of the subject in the following 
sentences— 
. My large house is to let. 
. The day’s work is over. Our rest is sweet, 
. Mary, the milkmaid, is ill. 
. The boy, who does his duty, is happy. 
. The dog, faithful to his charge, kept watch all night. 


abonre 
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6. A flowing tide cast the boat ashore. 
7. The train, travelling at full speed, was wrecked. 


VIII. From the above sentences, name the various forms 
which the modifier of the subject may assume. 


IX. Make a set of sentences, showing that the object of a 
sentence may also take the various forms, assumed by the 
Subject in Exercise V. 


X. Make another set of sentences, showing that the 
modifiers of the object may assume the various forms, taken 
by the modifiers of the Subject in Exercise VII. 


XI. Point out the modifiers of the predicate in the follow- 
ing sentences— 


1. The swallow flies swiftly. 

2. A lion growls, when he is angry. 
3. The bird flew to its nest. 

4, The man refused to speak. 

5. Tom tried to save his sister. 


XII. From the above sentences, name the various forms 
that the modifier of the predicate may take. 


XIII. Analyse fully the following verses and parse the 
words in italics. (From this point draw the graph or diagram 
of every sentence you have to analyse.) 


Sage beneath a spreading oak, 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief, 
Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief. 


‘** Princess ! if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
*Tis because resentment ties 

All the terror of our tongues.” 


XIV. Name the kinds of sentences in the following lines, 
analyse them fully and parse the words in italics. 
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Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire. 
Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow : 
Rushed to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying, hurled them at the foe. 


The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill. 


But, swerving from the Knight’s career, 
Just as they met, Bruce shunned the spear. 


How sweet the looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall ! 


I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 


My good sword cleaves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 


They reel, they roll in changing lists ; 
And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 


XV. Select all nouns in the nominative case, and state 
the relation of each. 


Ex.—Old King Cole was a merry old soul. 


King Cole: nominative, subject of ‘‘ was.” 
soul: predicate nominative, completing ‘‘ was”? and 
referring to ‘* King Cole.” 


1. Then, after a breathless hush, came a great burst of song. 
2. How an acorn becomes an oak is a mystery of Nature, 
8. Hence, home, you idle creatures, get you home, 

4, Blazing London seemed a second Troy. 
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5. Behind him march the halberdiers. 
6. My mind to me a kingdom is. 
7. In one corner stood a huge bag of wool. 
8. Down in a green and shady bed a modest violet grew. 
9, Now there came both mist and snow. 
10. Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named. 
11. Her modest looks a cottage might adorn. 
12. He lay down, his heart heavy with sorrow. 


XVI. State the case and relation of each noun in the objec- 
tive. 
Ex.—The president gave the champion a silver cup. 


Champion: objective, indirect of object ‘* gave.” 
cup: objective, direct object of *‘ gave.” 


1, In thy right hand lead with thee the mountain nymphs, 
sweet Liberty. 
. We were given seats in the front row. 
. The children of Israel did eat manna forty years. 
. Beauty is only skin deep. 
By this legislation the slaves were made citizens. 
. Soldier, rest, thy warfare o’er; sleep the sleep that 
knows no breaking. 
7. He frankly avowed himself to be Wilfred of Ivanhoe, 
8. A train twenty cars long passed the station. 
9. That was the four-year-old, I sold the Squire. 
10, Last week I saw Smith, the chairman of the committee. 
11. Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace. 
12. Before their eyes the wizard lay, as if he had not been 


dead a day. 
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XVII. Choose the correct word and state its case and 
relation. 
Ex.—He is not as old as (me, I). 
I, nominative, subject of ‘‘ am ” (understood). 


. He is not as old as (I, me). 

He came in before (me, I). 

They knew that it was (me, I). 

He expects to meet you and (me, I) there. 
It might have been (I, me) whom you saw. 
(We, us) girls have seen them. 

They are as much to blame as (we, us). 
Everyone walked except (we, us). 


mu—19 
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9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


It is divided between you and (us, we). 

They reached school as soon as (we, us). 

We know that it is (he, him). 

Where were you and (he, him) going ? 

(He, him) that plays best, we shall make captain. 
Whom can I ask, if not (she, her) ? 

He declares that it was (she, her). 

I suppose it was (she, her) who did it. 

James is not as clever as (she, her). 

(Them, they) that play best, will be chosen. 

You are the man (who, whom) I must see. 

You cannot guess (who, whom) I saw this morning. 
He was a man (who, whom) I knew I could trust. 
Did you hear (who, whom) Parliament had chosen ? 


23. He had two grandsons, one of (which, whom) was 
reckless. 

24. Give this to a friend (who, whom) you think may be 
interested. 

25. Was it you or the dog (who) that, which tried to open 
the door ? 

26. (Who, whom) do men say that I am ? 


27. He kept sending assistance to (whoever, whomever) was 
in distress. 


28. 


He kept sending assistance to (whoever, whomever) 


he saw in distress. 
XVIII. (a) Classify each verb as transitive or intransitive. 


(b) State the use and relation of each infinitive. 


Ez.—Here is a house to let. 


| 
e 
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is: verb, intransitive. 


to let: infinitive, adjective modifying the noun 
‘* house.” 


They desire to make peace. 


. A sower went forth to sow. 
. A charge to keep I have. 


He was quick to see it. 


. How dull it is to pause ! 

. Has he nothing to do ? 

. They love to see the flaming forge. 
. The lights begin to twinkle, 

- To be good is to be happy. 

- He came to conquer us. 

11. 
12. 


To make this clear, I am giving examples. 
It is hard to part, when friends are dear. 
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XIX. (a) State the case and relation of each gerund. 
(6) State the relation of each participle. 


. It had the effect of encouraging us. 
. [heard them coming home. 
. Rising early, we set out at once. 
. He spent the day in refreshing himself. 

. Undoing his helmet, he placed it on the table, before 
touching the food. 

6. On waking he found himself upon a green knoll. 

7. It is impossible to make an omelette without breaking 
eggs. 

8. Dreaming as he went along, he fell into the brook. 

9. We lost sight of those crossing the river, 


Or B® Co bo et 


XX. Classify each verb as transitive or intransitive and 
state the tense and voice, 


1. By Friday they will have finished their work. 

2. Bede was called the Father of English Prose. 

8. The eagle was soaring in the blue sky. 

4. I saw the boys giving the old man money. 

5. By whom has the wounded commander been carried 

to town. 

6. On that same day he was made king. 

7. That night he told us many stories. 

8. At Thermopyle, Ephialtes turned traitor. 

9. They have elected him Mayor of Vancouver. 
10. We believe the man to be a foreigner, sir. 
11. Two years later they erected a building ten stories high. 
12. This year the hail has injured the wheat, 


ADDITIONAL PASSAGES FOR PARSING AND 
ANALYSIS 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths, 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that 
getteth understanding. 


All the things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
unto her. 


Smooth run the waters, where the brook is deep. 
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It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring. 


Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 


The dews of summer night did fall: 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


Nature never did betray the heart that loved her ; 
Tis her privilege, through all the years of this our life, 
To lead from joy to joy. 


To err is human: 
To forgive, divine. 


If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout the ruins grey. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll. 


We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides, 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 


Economy no more means saving money than it means 
spending money. 

Earnestness in life, even when carried to an extreme, is 
something very noble and great. 
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When the summer’s sun has sunk beneath the horizon, and 
coolness re-visits the scorched plant and soil, the grateful 
dew descends, and moistens alike the green leaf and the 
thirsty land. 


Never, among the mere sons of men, has there appeared 
on so prominent a stage, a character with so rich and varied 
gifts. 

Good deeds lie in the memory of age like coral islands, 
green and sunny, amidst the melancholy wastes of ocean. 


The peasant has often found the shield of a protector, an 
instrument not less oppressive than the sword of an invader. 


The good die first ; 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ; 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Triumphant arch, that fill’st the sky, 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 

Apparell’d in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 


Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 


It was a day, 

One of those heavenly days which cannot die, 
When forth I sallied from my cottage door, 
And with a wallet o’er my shoulder slung, 

A nutting crook in hand, I turned my steps 
Towards the distant woods. 
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But when the sun was sinking in the sea 

He seized his harp, which he at times could string 
And strike, albeit with untaught melody, 

When deemed he no strange ear was listening, 


For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 


O Norah, lay your basket down, 
And rest your weary hand, 

And come and hear me sing a song 
Of our old Ireland. 


There was a lord of Galaway, 
A mighty lord was he ; 

And he did wed a second wife, 
A maid of low degree. 


She clipped her glossy hair away, 
That none her rank might know ; 

She took away her gown of silk, 
And gave her one of tow. 


APPENDIX V 
READING 


1, Read thoroughly as much as you can, and read only 
good books, 

2. The selections in this book will show you what is meant 
by good literature. Buy or borrow the books from which 
the extracts are taken, and read them carefully. 

3. Learn by heart the poems and prose extracts which 
appeal to you most. 

4. If you lay in a stock of noble thoughts from the master- 
minds of all ages, they will have a wonderful influence on 
your life and character. 

5. A good book is like a good friend: it is helpful in the 
time of need. 
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6. The great writers were often great readers. 
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If you 


would write well, you must read well. 

7. The ability to use your own language effectively is a 
proof of capacity and the hall-mark of a good education. 

8. A love of good literature is a priceless possession. It 
is yours, if you have ‘“‘ the seeing eye and the understanding 


heart.”’ 


APPENDIX VI 
THE SCHOLAR’S BOOKSHELF 


For pupils from 12-14 years of age 


From the Kings Treasuries of Literature 


No. 
Tales from Tolstoy 5 
Adventures of Odysseus 10 
Form-Room Plays—Junior Book 12 
Wonder Book 14 
Bee: Princess of the Dwarfs 15 
Tales from Andersen 21 
Child’s Book of Saints 23 
The Heroes 24 
Black Beauty 25 
Song of Hiawatha 28 
Christmas Carol 32 
Pilgrim’s Progress 38 
Story of a Short Life 47 
Le Morte D’Arthur 50 


No. 
Book of Story Poems 58 
Water Babies 60 
Adventures of Don Quixote 64 
Robinson Crusoe—Part I 71 
Parables from Nature 72 
Gospel Story of Jesus Christ 73 
Junior Modern Poetry 82 
Bible Anthology 85 
Rip Van Winkle 87 
The Old Post 89 
Junior Modern Prose 91 
Canterbury Pilgrims 94 
Little Sidsel Longskirt 113 
Knights of the Faerie Queen 115 


From Everyman’s Library 


Gulliver’s Travels 60 Fairy Tales from Arabian Nights 249 
Rab and his Friends 116 Book of Golden Deeds 330 
Ruskin’s The King of the Golden Jackanapes 731 

River 219 

Miscellaneous 

Peter Pan Puck of Pook’s Hill. Kipling 
Scouting for Boys. Baden Powell Rewards and Fairies. Kipling 
Bevis. Richard Jefferies Adventures of an Exmoor Pony 
Wood Magic. Richard Jefferies The Trail of the Sandhill Stag. 
Making of Matthias. J.S. Fletcher E. T. Seton 


A Little Boy Lost Hudson 
Jungle Book l and 2. Kipling 
Just so Stories. Kipling 


Madam How and Lady Why. 
Kingsley 
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II 
For pupils from 14-16 years of age 


From the Kings Treasuries of Literature 


No. No. 

Chemical History of a Candle 11 Readings from Borrow 61 
Lamb and Shakespeare 19 Ballad and Ballad-Poems 63 
Wreck of the Golden Mary and Tales of a Wayside Inn 66 

other Short Stories 33 Stories from Hakluyt 68 
The Tragedy of Julius Cesar 43 White’s Selborne 69 
The Ancient Mariner and Other The Merchant of Venice 70 

Poems 51 Rip Van Winkle and Other 
Book of Ships and Seamen 52 Stories 87 

From Everyman’s Library 
Peter the Whaler 6 Coral Island 245 
Three Midshipmen 7 Martin Rattler 246 
Tom Brown’s School Days 58 Pinocchio or the story of a | 
The Three Musketeers 81 puppet 538 | 
Old Curiosity Shop 173 Heidi 431 
Oliver Twist 233 Goldsmith’s Poems and Plays 415 
David Copperfield 242 The New Golden Treasury 695 
Miscellaneous 

Treasure Island Wild Animals I have known. 
Tower of London. Ainsworth E. Seton Thompson 
Selections from Longfellow Monarch the Big Bear. E. Seton 
Cedric the Saxon, Strang Thompson 
Hereward the Wake Biography of a Silver Fox. E. 
The White Company. C. Doyle Seton Thompson 
Micah Clarke. OC. Doyle Tales of anold Yew Tree. Lawrence 


Splendid Spur. Sir A. Quiller-Couch Life Story of a Fox. Tregarthen 
Story of the Guides Younghusband 


III 
For older pupils 
From the Kings Treasuries of Literature 


No No. 
Sesame and Lilies 1 Macaulay’s History, Ch. IIT 44 
The Lore of the Wanderer 2 Selected English Essays 48 
Modern Poetry 3 Selected English Letters 49 
Tales from Tolstoy 5 Short Stories by “ Q”’ 55 
Prose and Poetry (Newbolt) 6 Macbeth 59 
Youth and Gaspar Ruiz 8 Form Room Plays—Senior 65 
The De Coverley Papers 20 Plutarch and Shakespeare 67 
Under the Greenwood Tree 26 Selections from Browning 75 
Cranford 34 Twelfth Night 16 
Unto this last 35 As You Like It 78 
The Story of the “ Iliad ” 37 Midsummer Night’s Dream 79 
Henry V 39 Literature and Labour 86 


Lamb’s Essays 42 Naturalism in English Poetry 88 


APPENDIX VI 


From Everyman’s Library 


No. 
Ivanhoe 16 
Sense and Sensibility, Pride 
and Prejudice, Mansfield 
Park, Emma, Northanger 
Abbey, Persuasion 21-5 
Adam Bede PAT 
Cloister and the Hearth 29 
Borrow’s Wild Wales 49 
Esmond 73 
Tale of Two Cities 102 
Irving’s Sketch Book 117 
Borrow’s Lavengro 119 
Silas Marner PAL 
John Halifax, Gentleman 123 
Heart of Midlothian 134 
Kenilworth 135 
Quentin Durward 140 
The Talisman 144 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain 151 


Trollope’s Framley Parsonage 181 
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No. 

Trollope’s Warden 182 
Nicholas Nickleby 238 
Christmas Books 239 


The Early Romances of W. 


Morris 261 
Jane Eyre 287 
Shirley 288 
Lorna Doone 304 


Wordsworth’s Longer Poems 311 


Crown of Wild Olive 323 
Mill on the Floss 325 
Past and Present. Carlyle 608 
Young’s Travels in France and 
Italy 720 
Green’s History of English 
People 727-8 
Duruy’s History of France 737-8 


English Short Stories (XK V—-XX 
Cent.) 743 
Growth of Political Liberty 745 


Miscellaneous 
Whymper’s Scrambles amongst Afoot in England. W. H. Hudson 
the Alps A Shepherd’s Life. W.H. Hudson 


Jefferies’ The Open Air 

— Field and Hedgerow 

— Wild Life in a Southern 
Country 

Vicar of Wakefield 

Man and the Universe. Lodge 

The Pageant of Poetry (Oxford 
Edition) 

Far Away and Long Ago. W. H. 
Hudson (Dent) 

Adventures Amongst Birds. W. 

H. Hudson (Dent) 


The Purple Land. W. H. Hudson 

The Crystal Age. W. H. Hudson 

The Golden Age. Kenneth 
Grahame 

Richard Yea and Nay. Hewlett 

Hills and the Sea, Belloc 

Lost Endeavour. Masefield 

Travels with a Donkey. Steven- 


son 
The Wreck of the Grosvenor, 
Russell 
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